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THE PLACE OF CONSCIENCE IN 
EVOLUTION. 


Or all the objections and difficulties that sprang into life the moment 
that the doctrine of evolution was propounded for our acceptance, 
very few indeed (exclusive of the purely scientific ones) now give 
evidence of persistent vitality. Time, which, if age and experience 
can give wisdom, ought to be so much wiser than any of us, has 
consigned the greater part of them to oblivion, and evolution is 
taking its place, one might say, as part of the furniture of the human 
mind. Chief among these objections was the assertion that evolution 
could give no satisfactory account of the origin of morality and the 
genesis of conscience. 

Many persons, religious thinkers especially, among whom Mr. 
Charles Kingsley may be cited as an instance, while willing to accept 
any reasonable conclusion of science as to the origin and constitution 
of man, appeared determined to reserve conscience as something 
inexplicable by any effort of human thinking, and therefore as a 
direct. gift’ of God to His creatures: others, again, have gone so far 
as to assert that the idea of duty as of divine obligation must perish, 
if the nature and growth of conscience could be explained, as part of 
the evolution of the race, by natural causation. This feeling, natural 
and indeed honourable, was strengthened by the fact that the ex- 
planation given of the place of conscience in evolution seemed to 
unprejudiced minds—seemed also to that communis sensus which is 
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after all the ultimate court of arbitration in these matters—on the 
whole inadequate to account for the phenomenon for which explana- 
tion was desired. These persistently averred that they were conscious 
of something within them which no considerations derived from utility 
or from social life, or from the transference of external sanctions to 
the inward individual consciousness, at all explained or enforced. To 
a certain extent this feeling was itself a justification of resistance to 
the claims of evolution to be regarded as a sufficient history of the 
creation of man. The evolutionists had claimed to be able to make 
clear to its possessors the mystery of conscience, and if reasonable 
men asserted that, so far as they were concerned, the sense of mystery 
remained, it was clear that the last word on the subject was not yet 
spoken. 

I am certainly very far from thinking that the last word will be 
spoken for some time to come, but I make bold to believe that it is 
possible to throw further light upon the subject without at all de- 
parting from the general principle of evolution to which I have for 
long given such intellectual adherence as was in my power. Let us 
then begin by endeavouring to understand what were the precise 
features in the power called conscience, which seemed to intuitional 
thinkers to baffle and defy the explanations of the evolutionists. 

Their general point of view may be fairly expressed by the state- 
ment that the conscience must have had an existence prior to the 
conditions out of which it was supposed to have been evolved. 
Drawn out in detail, this statement contains the three following 
propositions :— 

(1.) Conscience is instantaneous—that is, innate—in its origin, and 
therefore not to be accounted for by the supposition that by degrees 
it was impressed upon the mind from without. It bears so strong a 
resemblance to the other faculties, the senses and emotions, that, like 
them, it must have formed part of the original constitution of man. 
When examined it seems to testify that it is in no sense a compo- 
sition, not made up of long and varied experiences, but the result of 
a single creative act, or at any rate the instantaneous product of 
certain conditions brought for the first time into relation with each 
other. In other words, the length of time postulated by evolutionists 
for the development of man is not granted them in the case of 
conscience. We shall see presently whether they really require it. 

(2.) Conscience is instantaneous—that is, intuitional—in its 
operations, and therefore not to be accounted for by the action and 
reaction of social relationships. Had there been but one man, that 
one man would have been able to say, ‘I must do this ;’ and, again, 
there must have been a sense that it was right to combine for social 
purposes of mutual help and comfort before men could have con- 
ceived the idea of doing so. The notion that I ought to act in a 
certain way towards my neighbour is, if not a primary, at least a 
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t 
very easy one, whereas the notion that I ought to act in a certain 
way, because it is for his or our advantage, seems prima facie a 
much later one. There is, in short, a correlation between the con- 
science and an external rightness, which is just as natural, as rapid, 
as unaffected by later relationships, as is the correlation between the 
eye and light. In primeval man the conscience detects, however 
dimly and imperfectly, morality in actions just as the eye detects 
shape and colour in objects. Social and civilised life may enable 
him to see more clearly and explain more completely, but it cannot 
give him either the eye or the conscience. 

(3.) Conscience is also instantaneous—that is, imperative—in its 
commands. It never stops to argue when once the right is, or is 
thought to be, ascertained. But if mankind had reached the lofty 
heights of duty hy the ladder of utility or the gradually growing 
influence of external sanctions, it might have been expected that 
some fragments of the ladder, some traces of the process, some 
memory of the time when ‘ ought’ was a word of dubious meaning 
and uncertain cogency, would have been preserved. The evidence 
derivable from the histories of savage existence seems plainly to 
indicate that this imperativeness of conscience is inseparable from 
the most rudimentary stage of moral and social life. In short, to 
put the matter as briefly as possible, those who object to the theory 
of evolution maintain that it is impossible to conceive of any creature 
entitled to the name of a human being who was not as much fur- 
nished with a conscience as any of his successors. True, the primeval 
conscience had not began to construct moral rules any more than the 
primeval eye had formed theories of light and form; but the exist- 
ence of both was equally indisputable and essential to the idea of 
man. 

Now, if it can be shown that there is a place in evolution for the 
formation of a conscience fulfilling all these conditions—if, that is, 
the theory of evolution can be proved to account precisely for those 
phenomena that seem prima facie to militate most strongly against 
it—if this feature, which I have called instantaneousness, and have 
exhibited in three of its leading characteristics, is exactly what one 
might expect to find in the evolution of the human race—then I 
submit we have obtained a confirmation of the truth of the said 
theory of that nature which appeals most forcibly to the common 
sense and practical judgment of mankind. Let this, then, be the 
judge as to whether all that is instantaneous in conscience is not 
fully accounted for by the considerations I am about to urge. 

In seeking to account for the origin of man by evolution we are 
obliged frequently to confess that the entire absence of contemporary ~~ 
evidence compels us, at any rate for the present, to say” of! many 
phenomena, that if we knew more we should be ablé to answer 
difficulties and clear up perplexities which seem/at this present 
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moment well nigh insuperable. The gaps are such that they cannot 
be filled up even by the imagination. Science has done but little 
yet to enable the intellect to form an idea to itself of the way in 
which organic life and reasoning man began to exist upon the earth. 
Impenetrable darkness hangs over vast epochs, nor is it possible in the 
present absence of materials to fill in the picture of that critical time 
when man (slowly or suddenly, who can tell?) rose up from among 
the beasts and said, or rather felt without being able to say, ‘I am’ 
But then by our hypothesis this is also the time when he also said, 
‘I must.’ We may feel assured that at this time, by orderly develop- 
ment and natural process of causation, all that is most vital and 
precious to humanity, all the seeds of man’s present and eternal future, 
came into existence; but none the less is the darkness so great that 
even the imagination refuses to move from its place. The sur- 
rounding objects are there if the light would but dawn so as to 
enable us to see them. It is very necessary to remind ourselves of 
this, lest we seem to be expressing ourselves with too much certainty 
in doubtful matters. But however necessary this may be when we 
are dealing with many other questions respecting the origin of man, 
it is, I firmly believe, by no means so necessary in our present 
investigation. That phenomenon, called conscience, which seemed 
at first sight the most likely to resist analysis by way of evolution, 
proves upon experiment to yield most readily to it. 

As usual in questions of this description, philosophy has been 
made the slave, the victim, and finally the accomplice of language. 
The word conscience has come to suggest a kind of special faculty, 
not exactly thought and not exactly feeling, which presides over a 
specific department of man’s being, namely, his moral conduct. 
Whereas, reduced to its simplest elements, conscience is merely the 
power which the mind possesses of discerning rightness. Just as we 
discern something called beautiful which we must admire, or some- 
thing called pleasurable which we must seek, so do we perceive 
something right which we must do. And so our specific question 
comes to this, How did the idea or the fact of rightness enter into 
the world ? 

There can, I think, be no doubt that the general tendency of the 
teaching of evolution has been to reintroduce into philosophy the 
idea that such things as virtue, goodness, happiness, right, are 
absolute and fixed quantities, formed for man and not by him, 
existing independently of him, and therefore the same to all men in 
all circumstances. They are realised by the complete and harmonious 
adjustment of the self-conscious ego to the circumstances out of 
which it came and by which it is surrounded. Can, then, evolution 
help us to perceive how the idea of there being such a thing as 
absolute fixed rightness came into the world ? 

Let us transfer ourselves in thought as far back as the time when 
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the origin of man took place, and let us imagine a being slowly or 
suddenly arriving at the stage of self-conscious existence. For our 
present purpose it matters little whether we attribute this to a 
gradual progress, or (what is surely possible) to a sudden but natural 
leap in evolution, or to a special act of creation adapting itself to 
materials already at its disposal. (I mention this last alternative 
merely to show that this theory of the origin of conscience does not 
conflict with any reasonable hypothesis as to the origin of man.) 
Now this Being owed his origin to the law or process of natural 
selection. He had been cradled, so to speak, under conditions which 
prescribed a continual struggle for existence, and which permitted 
only the strongest and fittest tosurvive and multiply. His ‘ conduct’ 
up to the moment or epoch when it became self-conscious was confined 
to these two spheres of action, flying (by combination and otherwise) 
for life and killing for life. There were creatures whom it was 
natural for him to kill, and others who, it was equally natural, should 
kill him. This was the state of things in which he found himself a 
living, thinking being; this was the law which he found not only 
confronting him on every side of his exterior life, but also deep 
rooted in his inmost nature as an indubitable, unanswerable fact. 
Having arrived at this point, let us as our next step remind 
ourselves that it is impossible to imagine a rational human being in 
whom there is not present the assurance that he has a right to 
himself, to be allowed to live in the first place, afterwards (as the 
result may be of long years of evolution) to be allowed to live 
happily. That no one has a right to take my life from me is a 
thought inseparable from myself, it is at any rate the first piece of 
knowledge of which I become possessed. The infant’s cry for nourish- 
ment and warmth contains this much meaning to those who can 
discern how moral feelings grew out of physical conditions. But 
then this thought remains a mere mystery, and therefore quite un- 
suitable for affording a basis on which to explain the origin of 
conscience, until we set it in the light of evolution. So regarded the 
mystery vanishes in an instant. For this thought is merely the 
necessary result of the correlation of the first self-conscious being 
with his environment, and conscience is the struggle for existence 
become aware of itself in the mind of a thinking person. The 
first man, in however dumb inarticulate a fashion, did nevertheless 
practically contrive to claim of the universe, of nature, of creatures 
like himself, nay, ultimately of the unknown Author of all things, 
that they should not destroy the life which they had originated. He 
made his appeal (makes it in truth now) to all the tremendous forces 
amid which he moved, and in the balance and play of which he 
endeavoured to maintain an independent personal existence, that 
they should minister to him, the one thinking creature among 
them, and therefore (for the first man was also the first Philosopher) 
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their centre and final cause. It seemed to him, in short, right, could 
not indeed seem otherwise, the past being what it had been, that his 
environment should be such as would make life possible to him at 
once, and in due time useful and enjoyable. 

Observe that the condition essential to all knowledge, namely, 
contrast or the perception of dissimilarities, is here present. As light 
is meaningless without darkness, or heat without cold, so is right 
without its contrast of force or wrong. No doubt primeval man may 
have for long perceived by sensation the contrast of heat and cold, 
day and night, before he so far separated the ideas as to give them 
abstract names. So, too, the same man may have for long felt the 
indescribable contrast between the external force that was every- 
where threatening his existence and the internal force that was reso- 
lutely bent on continuing to be, before he called the two by the names 
right and wrong. But as the mere fact that the contrast was there 
and always had been there, at the very root of things, produced at 
once the appropriate feeling in the first mind, so did the feeling 
produce in due time the words in which it is expressed. Take the 
first and commonest action in the struggle for existence. The meanest 
creature that lives seeks instinctively to escape from its enemy by 
flight. But man alone can think, as he flies from his pursuer, with an 
energy quickened by his knowledge of what death is and means, ‘all 
this is unutterably wrong. I have a right to save my life, this thing 
or creature has no right to take it from me.’ Such, or something 
like this, were the first thoughts of the first conscience, the first 
expression of the conviction that there was a rightness in the world. 

Whatever else may be urged against this account of the origin of 
conscience, it seems to me certain that those phenomena, upon which 
intuitionalists have particularly relied as being beyond the reach of 
analysis and therefore of discovery, are fully and precisely accounted 
for. Take, for instance, the word creation which men have used 
because of their feeling that there were things in the world of instan- 
taneous, and therefore of specially divine, origin—a feeling which 
gave rise to the most sublime utterance of antiquity : ‘ God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light.’ Now the poetical beauty and 
religious truth of such phrases are surely not in the least degree pre- 
judiced by the scientific statement that these ‘creations’ correspond 
to those critical epochs in the progress of evolution when, by the 
union or marriage of one set of conditions with another, a third is 
instantaneously, and for the first time, called into being. Such an 
epoch, resulting in the origin of conscience, was that in which a 
being conscious of himself said, or thought, or felt ‘I am,’ and then, 
confronted with a world of opposing and destructive forces, added, 
‘and I have a right to be.’ 

So, too, the truth contained in the assertion that conscience is 
innate, intuitional, and imperative, is seen to be in harmony with the 
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foregoing account of its origin. It is innate in the sense that though 
undoubtedly impressed from without during long periods upon man 
im his animal state, it was not gradually impressed upon him in his 
intelligent state, but was, from the first, part of the mental furniture 
with which as a rational being he commenced his life upon earth. It 
is, in short, not a composition, 7.¢. the result of various tendencies such 
as pleasure, utility, and the like, but, in the sense explained above, a 
creation, coeval with man himself, the inheritance of the first human 
being no less than of the last. 

Again, it is intuitional in the sense that it has a direct necessary 
and immediate perception of an external something, named rightness, 
with which it is correlated. Man, by virtue of his conscience, is 
obliged to believe that there is right and wrong, just as by virtue of 
his eye he is obliged to believe there is light and darkness. And this 
belief exists and must exist independently of all theories as to what 
in the abstract constitutes right and wrong, and in spite of mistakes 
in particular cases. 

Lastly, conscience is imperative, because the inwrought conscious- 
ness in human nature that man has a right to himself, makes every 
other consideration whatsoever subordinate to itself. This is the 
right which must be at every cost pursued by myself and conceded to 
me by others, which dominates every action, lies at the root of all 
human progress, shapes every institution of our devising, and presides 
over the destiny of mankind to its remotestend. For travel as far as 
we please, we can never escape from the conditions under which we 
were called into being. 

So far then the task we set before us of ascertaining how the sense 
of rightness came into the world, has been in some degree accom- 
plished. The process by which from this prolific germ the vast 
fabric of human morality, together with the exquisitely delicate 
machinery of the individual conscience, as we now see it, has by slow 
degrees grown up, can be indicated in a sentence. Morality consists 
in transferring to other beings like ourselves those rights which we 
feel that we ourselves possess, in learning that what is due to us from 
them is also due to them from us, in ascertaining in what those 
mutual rights consist, in adjusting the rights of individuals within 
the limits of one society, lastly, in forming to ourselves notions of 
abstract right and wrong by the methods of philosophical inquiry. 
Manifestly, therefore, this account of the origin of conscience does not 
conflict with any one proposition that has ever been formulated by 
any of the great masters of experimental philosophy; it does but 
claim to add to them that undefinable something which seemed to 
the common sense of mankind deficient in their account of conscience. 
The true method of inquiry is surely not to ask what such words as 
‘conscience,’ ‘ ought,’ ‘ duty,’ ‘ happiness,’ mean in the mind of a 
modern thinker, but to discover, if we can, what, they meant, or 
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rather to what instinctive impressions they corresponded, in the 
minds of the forefathers of our race. For the question is not How 
did I come by my conscience? but How did those remote ancestors of 
mine, the first man and after him the first society of men, come by 
theirs ? 

The history of the process by which, under the influence of social 
life, its wants, obligations, utilities, arrangements, and sanctions, the 
sense of a right due to ourselves was elaborated into the voice of con- 
science prescribing what is due to others, would be a valuable and 
interesting contribution to moral science. But though quite beyond 
our present limits it is, I think, possible to sketch in mere outline 
the stages through which conscience passed till it reached its full 
growth. I disclaim any pedantic desire to show that these stages are 
chronologically successive ; on the contrary, they act and react upon 
each other, and may be immensely varied in their operations among 
different races or at different times. But with this proviso the seven 
ages of conscience may be briefly indicated as follows :— 

(1.) The Animal Stage. Mr. Darwin’s book has familiarised us 
with the idea that the moral and mental elements in man’s nature, 
no less than the physical and material, were derived from irrational 
creatures by the process of evolution. How far this is capable of 
being proved in other respects it is not for me to say (whatever I may 
believe), but Iam sure that it is true of that element which seems at 
first sight most opposed to it—the conscience. Making all allowance 
for the temptation and tendency to read our own thoughts into the 
minds of animals, and also for the effect upon the animals themselves 
ef man’s moral control, it yet remains certain that the materials out 
of which conscience has been constructed are everywhere discernible, 
like the rough unhewn stones of a quarry, in animal life and in nature 
itself. The mere fact that animals can be taught and made to feel 
what they ought to do (how can we avoid using the word ‘ ought’ ?) 
settles the question. But without relying upon this, is it not evident 
that the contrast between the external force that would destroy and 
the internal power that will live, existed long before it became an 
object of perception and reflection in the brain of a reasoning 
creature? And this contrast produced such actions as the following— 
flight, combination for defence, appealing looks, cries of remon- 
strance, self-defence to the last moment of existence. For instance, 
the sight of an object accustomed to prey upon a weaker animal then 
and there stimulated that animal to immediate flight by putting into 
motion the appropriate muscles and limbs. But the animals with 
which man is in closest aliiance were those whose weakness must 
certainly have made the necessity of escape a large part of their ex- 
perience. With this would come a great number of painful and also 
pleasant emotions. The need of horrible exertions, the terror of 
anticipation, the sense of unavailing wrath, sometimes the ecstasy of 
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deliverance, which must have been so strong in the heart of every 
hunted animal that turned to bay at last, are seen to border closely 
upon that instinct of rightness which so evidently belongs to our 
individual inherited experience. It needed but the touch of self-con- 
sciousness to make the instinctive feeling pass by a bound into an 
instinctive thought in the mind of a being that ‘could look before 
and after.’ And whatever difficulty there may be in accounting for 
the evolution of man lies not in his moral but in his mental growth. 
How he became conscious of himself we may possibly never be able 
even to imagine, but that being conscious of himself he was by mere 
force of circumstances possessed of the germ of conscience, is a state- 
ment that presents no difficulty at all. 

(2.) The Intermediate Stage. What was the moral condition of 
the ‘ ape-like man’? He was a creature who had a vivid and intense 
conception of his own right to exist, and no conception whatever as 
to the rights of other creatures to the same existence. He was the 
inheritor of conditions and tendencies which wrought in him such 
thoughts as these: ‘ You shall die before I will;’ ‘I will use you to 
please myself; ’ * I am born to pursue my own happiness ;’ ‘ the whole 
world is mine to occupy, plunder, and rule over so far as I find a power 
within me to do it and to prevent others.’ He was, in short, the 
incarnation of perfect selfishness. No one, of course, supposes that 
these ‘ thoughts’ amounted to anything more than vague impressions 
in the minds of the first men, till they grew into positive convictions 
under the fostering power of progressive and multiplied experiences. 
All that seems certain is, that there was an era in the history of man 
when there was added to his nascent conscience that sense of physical 
or necessary obligation expressed in our word ‘ must.’ If he was to 
avoid destruction, it was borne in upon his mind that he ‘ must ’ act in 
such and such a way; his perception of right, that is, of his claim to 
existence, demanded of him a certain course of action (hardly yet 
perhaps of conduct), and demanded it in the most brief and impera- 
tive fashion. In this stage of human life, before men entered into 
social relations, we can plainly discern that aspect of conscience 
which we have described by the word ‘instantaneous,’ and which has 
seemed to so many minds independent of, and prior to, any social 
experiences. We do but reproduce this ancient fashion of our race 
when, putting aside all opposing considerations, and refusing to listen 
to arguments based upon expediency or advantage, we say peremp- 
torily and decisively, ‘ I owe it to myself to do this at once.’ 

(3.) The Family Stage. The phenomena of primeval family life 
are so obscure, so varied, and so complicated by institutions like poly- 
gamy and polyandry, that in making even the most general-and ap- 
parently common-sense observations we are obliged to express ourselves 
with caution and reserve. One indubitable fact, however, stands out 
impressively amidst all the chaos, and affords us a sufficient stand-point 
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for indicating the precise growth of conscience at this stage of its exis- 
tence. I mean, of course, the maternal care of offspring. It was from 
this deeply-rooted instinct that men first learned to transfer to the 
beings whom they loved, and whose helpless weakness appealed to them 
for protection, the same rights which they claimed for themselves. But 
however important and indeed enormous is the step thus made in the 
evolution of conscience, we must beware of making too much of it at 
this stage of its growth. For the first parents, even when preserving 


and protecting their children, could only regard their children’s rights _ 


as part of their own, which they were entitled to defend against all 
opposing forces; nor could they possibly have imagined that their 
children had any rights as against themselves, Still, when every de- 
duction has been made, the fact remains that the sense of an obligation 
due to others besides ourselves, and perhaps too from ourselves, became 
part of the human consciousness, and men learned that if they wished 
to do well unto themselves they must make efforts of care and protection 
for the life and for the welfare of others. All the earlier annals of 
our race seem to show that this consideration for others, even those 
dearest to us, was at first but a very flickering and transitory feeling 
as opposed to our inherited selfishness; but for all that, it was the 
bridge by which men first began to cross from self-love to benevolence, 
and to become social beings. An interesting survival of this prime- 
val state of things may perhaps be traced in Roman law, under which 
the father’s control over his children seems to point back to the time 
when men did their duty to their children only as part of themselves, 
and exercised to the fullest extent the right to do what they pleased 
with their own. A less pleasing reminiscence of the primitive con- 
science is to be found in the plea of the slaveholders, that they do 
not ill-treat their slaves because it is for their own interests to keep 
them alive, healthy, and happy. 

(4.) The Social Stage. At a certair period of his mental growth 
primeval man must have begun to form conceptions or ideas of the 
various objects that came within his experience, so as to be able to say, 
this is a flower, and this a stone, and thisa man. Now his idea of 
man must of necessity have been framed upon his knowledge of him- 
self. Whatever qualities or properties he recognised as belonging to 
himself, these he would transfer to all other beings of whose likeness 
to himself in all essential conditions he had become aware. Hence it 
would follow that as he had a distinct and vivid impression of his own 
right to existence, he would have the same impression, in a faint and 
dubious form, of other men as possessing the same right. It seems 
probable that to this rudimentary perception of mutual likeness may 
be traced all that part of our social feelings which owes its origin to 
an intellectual as opposed to physical sources. Anyhow this recogni- 
tion of likeness selects for man the kind of beings with whom he is 
willing to enter into those social relations to which he finds himself 
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impelled in part by inherited instincts, and in part by the necessity 
of living together with other creatures in the same territory, and upon 
the same means of subsistence which they must procure in common. 
Thus the important fact emerges that man brought (in germ) the idea 
of right and wrong with him to the formation of society, and did not 
obtain it asa result of social intercourse acting through the agency 
of pains and pleasures. From the moment that A, B, and C, recog- 
nising a likeness of nature, and therefore a possibility of intercom- 
munion, resolved upon trying the experiment of living together, they 
must have perceived that they could only do so by acknowledging 
each other’s independent claims to be allowed to live. In respect of 
all that pertains to life and death they must in short have acted up 
to what Mr. Mill called the ‘ golden ethics’ of doing to others as we 
would they should do unto us. Let us note, in passing, that this 
‘golden’ saying, when seen in the light of evolution, becomes not 
merely a moral rule but also a statement of a scientific fact, for it was 
only by acting in accordance with it that ‘neighbourhood’ became 
possible. ‘Who is my neighbour but he to whom I assign the same 
right to exist that I claim for myself from him ?’ 

We are now in a position to describe how man came by that social 
modus vivendi which we call utility, and define as all that makes for 
the continued existence and progressive welfare of the community. 
Utility is scientifically ‘ the result of the conflict of individual rights 
with survival of the fittest’ The first right that passed away was 
the right to kill my neighbour ; the first that survived was the right 
that my neighbour should not kill me. And to these rights conscience 
paid an intuitive deference (rendered perhaps all the more striking 
by the contrast presented by men’s habitual practice) from the moment 
that the mind conceived the possibility of social relations. Things 
being as they were, it could not do otherwise. But then this right 
to oneself soon passes, under the fostering nurture of social life, to 
mean not merely bare animal existence, but all that conduces to make 
life happy, free, good, and useful. During the long course of advanc- 
ing ages, rights are being conceded to the individual or being aban- 
doned by him according as experience shows what is possible and best 
for human life and happiness. And all the while the conscience plays 
its part in this upward progress by transferring to any recognised 
reasonable rightness (alas ! also to a thousand wrongs, which, yet true 
to its innate origin, the universal conscience persists in regarding as 
doomed to pass away) the same intuitive deference that it could not 
help but pay to the first moral inference evolved by the needs and 
the instincts of social life, ‘ If you have no right to kill me, then have 
I no right to kill you.’ 

(5.) The Political Stage. The earliest and (in a certain sense) 
most authentic records of the human race represent the murder of a 
brother as the first crime, the murderer’s fear of vengeance as the 
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first idea of punishment, and ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man 
shall his blood be shed’ as the first effort of criminal law to curb the 
murderous instincts. We have in this a very impressive representa- 
tion of the next stage in the history of conscience. At first the faint 
and shadowy idea of my neighbour’s right to existence must have 
been a poor and frail defence indeed against the storms of innate 
passion, the cruel selfish lusts, the reckless and savage assaults of men 
just emerged from the animals and beginning a social life, which, un- 
like theirs, involved a conscious sacrifice of the individual’s will to 
the community. But no society could have lasted for long without 
there growing up a distinct and profound conviction that the indis- 
criminate taking of life cut at the root of its own existence. There are 
many interesting (in a scientific sense) survivals (blood feuds, for 
instance, or the cheapness of human life, which invariably accompanies 
the dissolution of society at revolutionary epochs) of this primeval 
state of man, during which some of the strongest sentiments we pos- 
sess were engraved upon our mental and moral constitution by the 
external action of laws and customs. It was now that the voice of 
the community began to proclaim in no hesitating tones to the in- 
dividual conscience ‘ Thou shalt not kill, and to take very decisive 
steps indeed to make its decrees heard and obeyed. And so the word 
duty began to be in the air. 

Now I hold it to be quite impossible that any such external com- 
mand could create in the mind the sense that it is a matter of duty 
to obey it; nay, all law must have presented itself to the individual 
merely as part of that very external force which was originally, and 
is still liable at any moment to become, the natural enemy of his 
personal rights. And if I (that is to say, my ancestor of thousands 
of years ago) am merely forced by laws acting upon my fear of 
punishment to surrender my desire to slay another man, I may of 
course yield to superior force, but I cannot possibly thereby acquire 
the sense of duty, which may be defined as the pleasure resulting 
Jrom intelligent acquiescence in self-sacrifice that makes self-sacri- 
fice possible. But when the law appeals to a sense of right and 
wrong already existing, when the command ‘Thou shalt not kill’ is 
met by a response in the conscience, ‘ I know that this is true, for I had 
the thought before, or rather at the moment when, I became a social 
being,’ then there results the joyful sense of duty which makes obe- 
dience pleasant. ‘ Wherefore,’ the conscience cries, ‘ the law is holy 
and the commandment holy, and just, and good.’ It is welcomed as 
the interpreter of conscience, as that which explains a man to himself. 
And so through countless avenues of utility, and through as many 
sanctions of social opinion embodied in law, custom, or tradition, the 
conscience advances towards the perception of the rights of men and 
of a corresponding internal sense of duty towards them. And thus, 
as I think, we get an explanation of the pleasurable element in 
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duty. For while the law is becoming more and more imperative, 
and sacrifice of self more and more exacting, and our personal rights 
more and more circumscribed, there goes along with us the sense 
that we are but finding our true selves and expressing our own con- 
victions and obeying our own highest wills, and are thus enabled to 
experience the greatest possible delight in doing our duty. For what 
is this after all but the satisfaction of finding our life when we were 
willing to lose it ? 

(6.) The Ideal or Moral Stage. The next step in the history of 
conscience carries us a long way forward in the course of man’s mental 
evolution, because it brings us to the time when he became capable of 
forming abstract notions. But it must be borne in mind that long 
before these notions were formed, the tendencies and impressions in 
which they culminated were busily, if silently, at work; hence it is 
possible to trace the line of advance along which the conscience passed 
from the primitive sense of rightness to the complete ideal state. 

It is natural for men, under the pressure of social obligations, to 
fall back upon their personal rights and innate egoism, and to ques- 
tion the authority to which they have submitted more from a gregarious 
instinct than from any exercise of their reasoning powers. Questions 
like the following lie deep down in the nature and necessity of things, 
and exercise powerful effect upon the mental and moral modes of 
thought long before they become articulate in language. ‘Why am 
I restricted from doing what I please? Why does law or custom 
pronounce it wrong to kill one man, right to kill another? Why would 
my fellow-men think it right to kill me under certain circumstances ? 
Why is the law on this and other points so unfair, so irregular, so in- 
complete, that were I to fashion my conduct by it alone, I should be 
always doing something of which I did not approve? Above all, am 
not I, the unit of which society is composed and for whose benefit it 
exists, in danger of losing my right to myself and becoming merged 
in a mere aggregate mass of my fellow-units? Is right and wrong 
to be determined for me without effort or remonstrance, or even co- 
operation of my own?’! 

Now the answer which man has made for himself to such ques- 
tions is, by common confession, the discovery and the assertion that 
there is an absolute rightness belonging to society as such, with 


? The relation between the power of law in enforcing rights and the power of 
conscience in detecting rightness is well illustrated by a sentence of Sir Henry 
Maine’s, describing the action of English law upon Indian modes of thought: ‘ Un- 
fortunately for us, we have created the sense of legal right before we have created 
a proportionate power of distinguishing good from evil in the law upon which the 
legal right depends.’ (Village Communities, Lect. iii.) I may add that the history of 
village communities presents a curious illustration of the way in which the con- 
flicting rights of egoism and society were preserved in early times, i.e. by what 
would now be considered an exaggerated expression of them side by side. See his 
remarks on the isolation of households and the secresy of family life in the fourth 
lecture. 
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which individual rights may be harmonised, but which they can 
never supersede. How did he come to make this discovery and 
assert it with so unhesitating a conviction? Of justice in the abstract 
(for this is what we call the social rightness) it is true that primitive 
man could have no conception ; that idea has been generalised from 
experience. Now we have seen that the first man was dominated 
by the consciousness of a primitive rightness due to himself. We 
have seen also that, compelled by the instincts of forming a social 
life, he extended the same rightness to individual men like himself. 
We are now to see that, under the stress of questions such as the 
above, and strengthened by the growing power of forming general 
ideas, the mind transferred to society, to nature, nay, to inanimate 
matter, the same idea of absolute rightness which it claimed for 
itself. Man perceived right everywhere and in all things just as he 
had done at first—then in the simple concrete form of the right to 
his own existence, now in the highly abstract form of everything 
having its own right and wrong. At first all nature is indebted to 
him, now he is indebted to all nature. Utility prescribed in what 
right and wrong consisted, but did not give the idea of it; or, to 
speak more accurately, if we are willing to define utility as that 
which makes for the existence of anything, then just as utility or the 
needs of his own existence had suggested to man the idea of primitive 
rightness, so did it impress upon him the idea of rightness as inhe- 
rent in the constitution of things, and especially of society, if it were 
to continue to exist. Men come to think that they have no business 
wantonly to destroy anything, not even an insect or an inanimate 
object. Yet if they do it at all, they answer that it was because it 
was ‘useless.’ It is thus by tracing ideas apparently dissimilar to 
the same root that we obtain the strongest possible confirmation of 
the truth of our contention. 

It was thus, then, that men began to form to themselves moral 
ideals, having an absolute and universal existence as opposed to the 
mere passing dicta of laws and opinions. In the special case be- 
fore us the inference ran thus: if it is not right for me to kill, then 
all killing is naturally wrong, necessary exceptions notwithstanding. 
And thus the ideal was formed of the sanctity of human life, and 
society was regarded only as a means for this end, all its arrange- 
ments and institutions being of necessity submitted to the moral 
judgment of the individual mind, and approved only so far as they 
came up to the ideal. It must, indeed, be confessed that there are 
survivals from earlier stages of moral growth which cast a strange and 
ironical reflection upon man’s claim to wisdom and advancement, 
and cause his practice to fall lamentably short of even so early and 
obvious an ideal as the sanctity of life. How else are we to account 
for the fact that whilst all England will thrill at the news of some 
specially savage murder, or whilst we ourselves would be saddened to 
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the end of our days by the result of some homicidal carelessness, we 
yet contrive to read morning after morning without a sigh or even 
a passing remark of battles in which thousands of human beings 
have perished for a cause in which they had no more real concern 
than they had for the politics of the planet Jupiter? 

It was thus, then, that men embarked upon that process of forming 
ideals which led them from the primitive thought, ‘ self-preservation 
is the first (and only) law in nature,’ up to the highest abstract ex- 
pression of moral duty, ‘fiat justitia, ruat celum.’ But now 
observe the immensely important influence which the formation of 
ideals exercised upon the moral constitution. It was this which 
enabled men amid the pressure and conflicts of life to vindicate their 
primeval claims to themselves, and to establish an independent moral 
existence in the midst of society, as they had at first established an 
independent physical existence in the midst of the universe. The 
immediate effect was that they became a law unto themselves. For 
instance, under the influence of such an ideal as the sanctity of 
human life they refuse to kill even when authority commands them ; 
nay, they prefer themselves to die. That is to say, the original claim 
to bodily life reappears in the form of a claim to moral life, to which 
we insist that the same deference shall be paid as our forefathers 
claimed for their natural existence, and which, thanks to the innate 
law of our being, we refuse to surrender upon any conditions what- 
ever. And thus we have come to understand what is meant by the 
significant phrase, ‘ rights of conscience.’ Can it be said that this 
has been satisfactorily explained up to the present time? Mr. Herbert 
Spencer finds the origin of the sense of justice to self in the egoistic 
sentiment known as the love or instinct of personal freedom. Carry 
the analysis one step further back, to the innate demand for personal 
existence, and, like finding a diamond in a coal mine, we come upon 
just that element of absolute, all-pervading, essential rightness for 
which we might otherwise search in vain. 

No wonder, then, that men have almost deified the power they 
possess of discerning right and wrong to which they owe in the last 
resort the possession of themselves. 


Justum et tenacem propositi virum. . . » 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine. 


But unhappily egoism is easily overdone, and egoism identifying 
itself with liberty and duty is liable to all kinds of mischievous ex- 
aggerations and delusions. Conscience comes to be regarded as a 
special faculty instead of being an ordinary operation of thought 
directed to special objects. It is ascribed to a divine origin and 
erected into a test of religion and truth. The chief stress of practical 
exhortation is laid not upon finding out the right, but upon doing 
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what we believe to be right, very often irrespective of advice, com- 
mon sense, and obvious consequences. Nay, men go so far as to 
assign to conscience a sort of lordship or supremacy over themselves, 
and so by a roundabout way only end at last in doing what they 
please. Like Arthur, they ‘ reverence their conscience as their king,’ 
and, like that excellent but unprosperous monarch, they contrive with 
the best intentions in the world to make a bad business of life. In 
short, they glorify not the sun which gives the light, but the eye 
which perceives it, and thus give rise to a reaction against the pre- 
tensions, nay, the very existence of conscience, which causes whole 
volumes of philosophy to be written with barely so much as the 
mention of its name. To redress the balance recourse must be had 
to the good genius of philosophy—evolution. 

(7.) The Religious Stage. I have placed this stage last because 
the association, much more the identification, of religion with 
morality comes so late in the history of man that religion has but 
little to do with the conscience in its elementary state. Among 
savages religion can hardly be called moral ai all, although the gods 
might on the whole be believed to be on the side of what the tribe 
thought to be right, subject, however, to the very important qualifi- 
cation that the gods of another tribe held different views. Still, so 
far as primitive man believed that the gods would visit him with 
rewards and punishments by an exercise of superhuman power, to 
that extent there was added to the conscience a feeling of responsi- 
bility and solemnity together with an awful imperativeness which 
must have considerably modified his moral constitution. Moreover, 
by calling attention to a will external to our own, something was done 
to counteract the egoistic tendency which I have just described. 
And so it was that morality did not take final refuge in stoicism 
until religious belief had died away. 

The truth, of course, is that religion can and does become defi- 
nitely moral when the human mind rises to a belief in one Almighty 
God with whose will righteousness is of necessity identified. How 
the Hebrew branch of the Semitic family came by this belief (along 
with other peoples who, however, did not retain it) cannot at present 
be positively affirmed, but it is of exceeding interest to observe that 
the earliest idea of the moral will of God is connected with the 
instinct of self-preservation, to which we have traced the genesis of 
conscience. What in other races is the voice of tribal opinion 
condemning murder, is, among the Hebrews, regarded as the voice of 
God, ‘who at the hand of every man’s brother will require the life 
of man.’ In this we see how records, old in themselves, and pointing 
back to tendencies and traditions lost in the mists of antiquity, 
identify the primitive rightness with the will of God, by whom first 
nature, then man, then the family, then the society, had been esta- 
blished. And thus the will of the Creator has been by degrees 
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definitely set up as the standard of right and wrong to which men 
must conform, so that the supreme effort of human morality is 
breathed in the prayer, ‘ Thy will be done.’ And this accounts for 
the remarkable fact that the idea of conscience had little or no hold 
upon the Jewish mind. Modern theology bases religious belief 
mainly upon a supernatural origin of the conscience and a super- 
natural revelation as to the conditions of the future life. The Bible, 
for all practical purposes, has nothing to say about either of them. 

To sum up, then, the result of our investigation, the conscience 
which we now possess is the primitive sense of a rightness due to 
oneself, resulting from the struggle for existence ; extended to others 
as men entering into the social state perceived a likeness to them- 
selves in their fellows; intensified and sanctioned by the urgent 
pressure of external law in the political state; becoming a law to 
itself as men became capable of forming abstract notions ; and saved 
from egoism by the Christian development of the Hebrew mono- 
theism. 

Now the truth and adequacy of this statement may be tested in 
two ways. Is it conformable to what we know to be true of evolution 
generally? and is it in harmony with the phenomena presented by 
the conscience now? It has been impossible to do more than here 
and there indicate an answer to the second question, but if oppor- 
tunity offered it would be, I believe, easy to answer it at length by 
an examination of the operations of conscience in actual practice, 
and by surveying the conflicting forces, the curious survivals, the 
metaphysical theories, with which the word conscience is associated. 
Anyhow the history of the conscience from an evolutionist point of 
view remains yet to be written. 

But is this theory of its origin in harmony with evolution itself? 
How far, for instance, are we justified in using such words as ‘ think,’ 
‘say,’ ‘feel,’ or ‘ law,’ ‘idea,’ and ‘consciousness,’ in describing the moral 
condition of primitiveman? To this we must reply that the inchoate 
tendencies and slowly deepening impressions which finally culminated 
in the phenomena described by words like the above, present an 
inward and personal aspect of the nature and progress of evolution 
which ought not to be overlooked. For the very method and circum- 
stances of man’s creation by evolution planted within him a con- 
sciousness from which, when acted upon by myriads of slowly widening 
experiences, were evolved all the fundamental powers of his moral 
nature. Let us illustrate this position by the cognate example of 
the genesis of religious beliefs. These were developed, let us say, 
either from the worship of ancestors, or (according to the mythological 
theory) by personifying the operations of nature. But it seems to 
me totally impossible that any merely external cause could have 
produced a belief so primitive, so powerful, so universal, so permanent, 
and above all so strongly marked by certain original and undeviating 
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characteristics, unless they had been correlated with the consciousness 
of a creature in whom by the very law of his origin the Spirit of 
Evolution was always suggesting an unanswerable question: ‘ Where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? declare if thou 
hast understanding.’ Primitive man had enough of philosophy to 
ask this question, and enough of science to attempt to answer it out 
of such materials as lay ready to hand; hence it is that speculations 
as to their own origin are common, if not universal, among savage 
races. As in religion so in morality. All the external impressions 
arising out of society, law, utility, and the like were related to and 
conditioned by an innate sense of rightness in the individual, wrought 
in him by the power of evolution itself by which he was created. 
And thus we arrive at that inward and sprrirvaL side of evolution 
to which I have endeavoured to call attention, in the belief not only 
that justice remains yet to be done to it, but also that it contains a 
reconciling and adjusting element much needed amidst the conflicts 
and misunderstandings of modern thought. But from the further 
pursuit of this thought I am obliged, however reluctantly, to turn 
away. 

















T. W. Fow.e. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL. 
ASSOCIA TION. 


In the autumn of 1876 timid people were somewhat startled by a 
speech delivered by the then newly created Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
which his lordship appeared to point to a great conspiracy which 
was being hatched by the addled brains of some members of what are 
called Secret Societies. ‘I can assure you, gentlemen,’ said his lord- 
ship solemnly, ‘that in the attempt to conduct the government of 
this world there are new elements which our predecessors had not to 
deal with. We have not to deal only with emperors and princes or 
ministers. There are the secret societies, an element which you 
must take into consideration, which at the last moment may baffte 
all your arrangements, which have agents everywhere, which have 
reckless agents, which countenance assassination, and which, if 
necessary, could produce a massacre.’ ! 

To make matters worse, Cardinal Manning a few days afterwards, 
in a discourse on the Eastern Question, referred to these secret 
organisations under the comprehensive designation of the ‘ Revolt,’ 
and illustrated the Premier’s statement by a reference to the origin 
of the war between Servia and Turkey, alleging that Prince Milan 
and his cabinet were the mere puppets in the hands of agents of 
secret associations. Revolutions in other countries were also adduced 
in support of the theory that they were the result of the machinations 
of these secret and dangerous combinations. 

Sir William Harcourt, in his speech at Oxford, October 18, 1876, 
tried to allay the excitement in the public mind, and to reassure 
timid people who had been unduly exercised by the fear that there 
was a possibility of a general massacre. Sir William said: ‘I have 
heard recently of a fanciful and romantic idea that the schemes of 
wise statesmen and great diplomatists are baffled by secret societies. 
Iam not myself alarmed at secret societies. I am a member of a 
great number of these secret societies—the Freemasons and others— 
and I can assure Her Majesty’s Government that they are not dan- 


gerous persons at all. No, there are forces happily much more 


1 Speech at Aylesbury, Sept. 20, 1876, 
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powerful than secret sccieties, which very often baffle the plans of 
statesmen when they are not sagaciously formed or carefully carried 
There is a power above all secret societies, and it is the power 
of public opinion.’ After this assurance everybody ought to have 
been content and at ease, but they were not. Some people said: ‘ It 
is all very well for the honourable member for Oxford. He might well 
be satisfied ; he is not a timid man. But there must be some truth in 
the statement of the noble lord, or he would not have been so em- 
phatic in his avowal of their existence.’ The publication of a work 
on Secret Societies of the European Revolution, by Mr. Thomas Frost, 
tended to increase rather than diminish the alarm. The sad events 
which have recently occurred in Germany and produced such a pro- 
found sensation throughout the civilised world, have recalled attention 
to the words spoken by England’s Prime Minister, and now her 
representative at the Congress of nations sitting at Berlin; every 
contribution, therefore, to the literature of the subject will be more 
or less valuable according to the light which the writer’s experience 
enables him to throw into the darker recesses of these organisations. 
The two murderous attacks on the life of the Emperor of Germany 
will be treated of further on. 

The Premier was scarcely accurate when he said that secret 
societies are new elements with which statesmen have to deal; they 
have had to be taken into consideration hy prudent statesmen ere 
now, lest they should baffle at the last moment all their arrange- 
ments, and spoil their best concerted plans. Wherever despotism 
exists secret societies will of necessity flourish. They are essentially 
the outgrowth of repression ; they are the noxious weeds which grow 
in the soil of tyranny; they are the fungi, or parasites if you please, 
of the despot—where the one is, there the other will be also. But 
they cannot exist in a free land; there is no soil in which they can 
grow, at least not those which can give uneasiness to a statesman, 
even one so timid as Lord Beaconsfield, or cause alarm to quiet and 
peaceable people. Freemasons are not, we presume, to be counted as 
secret societies in the sense intended by the noble lord; not even 
Orange societies, to which it is alleged he has himself belonged ; 
nor, indeed, the numerous ‘ Orders,’ as they are called, which thrive 
in this country under various names, but which are all innocuous, and 
whose objects generally are praiseworthy. 

Those indicated by the Premier were, I suppose, secret political 
societies. What Cardinal Manning meant I do not quite know, as 
there are many secret orders in connection with the Roman Catholic 
Church, such as the Jesuits and others, whose intrigues have fre- 
quently been the theme of writers and public men; but in this paper 
I shall confine myself to political societies alone, and will take 
as my type the International, one of the youngest and, for a time, 
one of the most notorious. 





out. 
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The International was not the first attempt in this country to 
establish a kind of political fraternisation with the ‘ patriots of 
continental Europe.’ During the years 1789 and 1790 there were no 
less than three associations in England having for their objects a close 
alliance with the revolutionary party in France ; and congratulatory 
addresses were sent to the people of that country, complimenting 
them upon the success of their revolution, by (1) the ‘ Revolution 
Society,’ of which Earl Stanhope was chairman; (2) the ‘ Constitu- 
tional Society,’ Mr. Richard Sharp being the chairman ; and (3) a 
‘Constitutional Society’ in Manchester having similar objects to the 
other two. The addresses and resolutions which were agreed to by 
these societies, under the patronage of influential names, would 
startle the easy-going people of these days who style themselves 
reformers.” 

In the years 1833 and 1834 an effort was made to draw the working 
classes of France and England into closer relationship, and addresses 
were interchanged between certain sections of the workpeople of the 
two nations, some of the towns of both countries being very enthu- 
siastic for an alliance based more definitely on social and industrial 
rather than political interests. 

In 1848 another attempt was made to effect a fraternisation with 
the political factions of France. The basis suggested on which such a 
combination should rest was the union of both sections, political and 
social; but, as the Chartists insisted that all the troubles of the 
working classes were solely due to political causes, and could only 
be remedied by the adoption of the charter, and as the Owenites 
and Socialists declared that, however necessary and desirable poli- 
tical power might be as a means, this of itself would have but smal} 
influence upon the social condition of the people, an open rupture- 
took place between the two parties, and the attempt was rendered 
altogether abortive.‘ 

The proximate causes, briefly stated, which led to the formation: 
of the ‘International Working Men’s Association’ are these :— 
(1) The establishment of the Polish League, by means of which 
many of the continental workmen and refugees were brought into 
frequent contact with the leading political working men of London, 
when it was found that there were many points of agreement between 
the continental politicians and those in this country. (2) The out- 
break of the war for Italian independence, which evoked a good deal 
of enthusiasm on the part of the working classes of England in 
favour of a free Italy, liberated alike from petty despots and from 
priestly domination. (3) The great strike and lock-out in the 


? See Capel Lofft’s letter to Edmund Burke; the appendix for copies of the 
addresses, resolutions, &c., of these societies. 

8 See Pioncer for the years 1833-4, addresses of the people of Nantes, &c. 

* See The Labour Advocate, 1848-9, and newspapers of these troubleus years. 
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building trades in London in 1859-60, which created a considerable 
amount of sympathy on the continent of Europe in consequence of 
its being a struggle for a reduction in the hours of labour, and not 
a mere contest for extra or increased pay. A favourable opportunity 
was thus afforded for communications between the working-class 
leaders of London and the more intensely political workmen of the 
continent. (4) The civil war in America, which kindled an enthu- 
siasm in the hearts of most of the more active political leaders of 
the working classes in favour of the North, as against what they 
termed the slave-holding South, and which eventually led to the 
immense meeting in St. James’s Hall on March 26, 1863, presided 
over by Mr. John Bright ; this gave further opportunities for inter- 
communication between the continental workmen and those resident 
in London. 

On the 17th of December, i861, the ‘ General Society of Neapo- 
litan Working Men,’ embracing all trades, having just acquired 
their political freedom, held an aggregate delegate meeting of their 
various societies, sections, and branches. At this meeting or congress 
an Address to the Working Men of England was unanimously agreed 
to, in which they appealed to the working classes of this country 
for help to enable them to secure the full measure of Italian unity 
and freedom, and also for advice and aid in their efforts to organise 
labour. This address was warm and enthusiastic in its tone, and, 
mindful of the great value of the experience and progress of the 
British people, it expressed the admiration of the Italian workmen 
for their co-workers here, and besought their assistance in the work 
of reconstructing labour organisations throughout Italy. It was, 
however, and under the then existing circumstances it was natural 
that it should be, almost exclusively political. 

The address reached England early in January 1862, and was 
placed in the hands of the then Secretary of the London Trades 
Council. On the 11th of the same month a meeting was held, at 
which the address was read, and its sentiments were cordially 
received and heartily reciprocated. A resolution was unanimously 
passed thanking the Neapolitan workmen for their expressions of 
goodwill and sympathy, and instructing the secretary to prepare an 
address in reply thereto without delay. 

At a subsequent meeting the draft address was submitted and 
adopted. After the usual expressions of sympathy and cordiality 
on the part of the English workmen towards their continental 
brother workmen, the address pointed out the difference between the 
political character of workmen’s associations abroad and the non- 
political character of trades unions in England; it moreover ex- 
plained the nature of these unions and the general position of trade 
unionists. The workmen of Italy were heartily congratulated upon 
having acquired political freedom, and with it the right to combine ; 
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but it was stated that the conditions under which the workmen of 
the two countries lived were very different. In England they had 
freedom long established and consolidated, and with it the right 
of combination to almost any extent. They did not blame the 
workmen of Italy for making their associations political—perhaps it 
was inevitable—but in England the case was different. The address 
went on to say: * We have organisations for political purposes of every 
description, and those who like can join one or many, according to 
their views and desires. But we must inform you that our trade 
societies are not constituted upon a political basis; they are more 
social in their character ; their objects are to promote the well-being 
of their members in all matters appertaining to their daily toil.’ The 
objects and special features of these societies were then explained, 
and the workmen of Italy were urged to follow up their political 
freedom by ‘ labour organisations,’ in order that the social condition 
of the people might be improved. 

This address, which was translated into most of the European 
languages, and extensively circulated throughout Europe, resulted in 
a good deal of correspondence from many quarters. In March 1861 
the struggle for the nine hours was partially resumed in London. 
This led to communications being received from the continent ; among 
others, from the bronze workers of Paris, who not only addressed a 
sympathising letter to the building operatives of the metropolis, but 
also sent a considerable subscription in aid of those who were on 
strike. It was about this time that M. Henri Tolain, now a senator 
of France, appeared on the scene, together with some others, whose 
names, for good or for evil, have been conspicuous in connection with 
the International. In the interviews which followed, the dream of 
founding an International Association began to assume a definite 
shape and form; in process of time it became a reality. Whatever 
follies or blunders the International may subsequently have been 
guilty of or have committed, its early object was.to bring men of 
different countries together for practical purposes; and the majority 
of those who were its ‘ founders’ were well-informed and moderate 
men. 

An ingenious but not very trustworthy writer, who has written a 
book on The Secret History of the International, has given a fanciful 
picture as to the origin of this poor but much-abused society. He 
has stated that its inception was due to the London Exhibition of 
1862, but that ‘the brat was born in Paris.’ The Exhibition had 
about as much to do with it as the Suez Canal; the brat was not 
born in Paris; and George Eccarius was not its first secretary. 
Equally fanciful, inexact, and absurd are the other statements in this 
utterly unreliable book ; but the more stupid the blunders, the more 
outrageous the ‘ tall talk,’ the more keenly did the public relish these 
ridiculous stories about the International. Some of them are too 
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foolish to be reproduced, others are answered by the following state- 
ment of facts. 

The immediate event which led to the formation of the Inter- 
national was a meeting in favour of the independence of Poland held 
in St. Martin’s Hall, London, in 1863, on which occasion a deputation 
from Paris attended. After the meeting, some of the leading spirits 
met at a public-house in Long Acre, and consultations were held with 
a view to initiate ‘a grand fraternity of peoples.’ In an address 
written soon after, and signed by five London working men, the 
following passage occurs in reference to this event :— 

That visit could not have had a better origin or a nobler purpose than the 
cause of Poland; a cause made sacred by the devotion, truthfulness, and self- 
sacrificing heroism of a people whose righteous struggles for freedom have won 
for them the sympathy and admiration of all the wise and good, whether in high 
or low station, in Christendom. 

After some paragraphs relating to the doings of kings, emperors, and 
their ministers, the address proceeds :— 

A fraternity of peoples is highly necessary for the cause of labour, for we find 

that whenever we attempt to better our social condition by reducing the hours of 
toil, or by raising the price of labour, our employers threaten us with bringing over 
Frenchmen, Belgians, and others, to do our work at reduced wages; and we are 
sorry to say this has been done, though not from any desire on the part of our con- 
tinental brethren to injure us, but through a want of regular and systematic com- 
munication between the industrious classes of all countries, which we hope to see 
speedily effected. . . . Let us have a perfect understanding with all men whose pro- 
spects are in peace, in industrial development, in freedom and human happiness, all 
over the world. 
The ‘ first united effort’ was to be ‘for the freedom of Poland; the 
justness of her cause demands it, treaty obligations make it impera- 
tive, and duty points the way.’ This address was translated into 
French, and sent over to Paris to be reproduced in almost every 
European country. Thus sprang into existence the International ; 
its birthplace was Greek Street, Soho. In the summer months of 
1864, an address was issued in which the fundamental principles 
of the association were laid down; and on the 28th of September 
it was publicly inaugurated in St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, long 
since changed into the Queen’s Theatre. Neither at its birth nor its 
inauguration were there any personages of great weight or social 
influence. A learned professor of one of our universities took the 
chair at one of its public meetings, and an English nobleman gave 
some little aid towards the preliminary expenses, both of whom were 
enrolied as members. The names of many other public men were to 
be found among its earliest members, but most of them have, since 
that time, been rather shy with regard to their connection therewith 
—and no wonder when we recollect the strange stories that are told 
concerning its doings and its intentions.® 


5 Of the more distinguished men whose names are mentioned in the minutes of 
the association as having joined the International, the most celebrated are three 
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It was generally admitted that its first meeting was a success—its 
leaders were in downright earnest. The objects, as laid down, were 
chiefly of a social and industrial character; but politics were to be 
the means to the end, and the enfranchisement of the masses of the 
people was to be the first object of the English section. During the 
winter months of 1864-5 the society was tolerably active, and a good 
many members were enrolled. But the largest number of adhesions 
was secured by means of ‘affiliated branches.’ This method was 
peculiar and easy, inasmuch as it only required an assent to the prin- 
ciples of the association, and a small, merely nominal, and altogether 
optional fee. It was not difficult for a few earnest meu to get a small 
society to pass a resolution of assent, and consequently we learn that 
by this rough and ready way about 18,000 adhesions were obtained. 
The actual individual members were, however, very limited—were, 
indeed, absurdly few. 

On Monday, September 25, 1865, its first annual congress 
assembled in Loadon. Its meeting-place was 8, Adelphi Terrace (the 
offices of the Reform League). Its sittings lasted three days, and 
terminated with a soirée and public meeting in the place of its first 
inauguration, St. Martin’s Hall. Delegates came from France, 
Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, and Poland; refugees from these 
and other countries also attended, and a goodly number from Lon- 
don, both English and foreigners. 

This congress was considered by the association as highly success- 
ful, and gave an impetus to the activity of the council during the 
winter and spring of 1865-6, which enabled it to propagate its prin- 
ciples and add considerably to its numerical strength. But, alas! the 
seeds of discord and of decay were sown at this its first congress by 
the introduction of ‘ the religious idea’ by a German ‘ doctor’ named 
Karl Marx. From that moment dissensions began to crop up; it led 
to interminable debates on all kinds of abstract theories and notions, 
religious, political, and socialistic. To such an extent was this car- 
ried that in the draft address to the American people with regard to 
the abolition of slavery, the sentence ‘God made of one blood all 
nations of men’ was struck out lest it should provoke angry discus- 
sions at the public meeting. What ‘the religious idea’ meant in 
the minds of those who presumed to become its apostles does not 
appear; but whatever it was, it did not captivate the English 
members of .the International, to whom, as a rule, it was re- 
pugnant. 

As the foreign element began to predo:ninate in the council, 
another idea was broached and discussed with considerable ardour, 


American statesmen, namely, Horace Greeley, Charles Sumner, and Wendell Phillips. 
The latter ‘ promised to give the proceeds of a lecture to the funds of the associa- 
tion when he was authoritatively informed as to the purposes to which the money 
would be put,’—Extract from Minutes, December 4, 1866. 
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namely, that wildest of all wild political dreams—a ‘ République 
universelle, sociale et démocratique.’ With the English section the 
question as to the form of government was an open one, and was 
regarded as of secondary importance; the great question with them 
was universal liberty, complete enfranchisement, and just and equal 
laws. To be sure this was a possibility, not to say a probability, in 
England, slowly to be acknowledged and accomplished, but still 
within reasonable reach. These ideas were not, however, grand 
enough for the ‘continentals.’ They would have universal negation 
first, get rid of all the superstitions of the past—religion, faith, 
God—and then—well, rebuild human society upon a new basis evolved 
out of their own poor ‘consciousness,’ and if society could not be 
fitted to the weakness of human nature, then human nature must be 
moulded so as to meet the requirements of this new state of society. 
The means by which these portentous changes were to be effected 
were proclamations, manifestoes, and addresses ; if these failed, well, 
more potent measures were to be taken for the purposes of propagan- 
dism and proselytism. But in all cases the means were to be peace- 
ful and moral. 

In proportion as these imported continental theories became more 
and more predominant, so the International declined, as regards its 
English power and influence; one by one the earlier members left, 
and new adherents did not appear to fill their places. But in France 
the association made more rapid strides. It was at first ‘ permitted’ 
by the Imperial Government, and in consequence thereof, in many 
of the large manufacturing towns, large and influential branches were 
established. But, as if in derision of the statement of universal 
fraternal love, upon which the new association was founded, divisions 
began early to manifest themselves in ‘liberty-loving France,’ and 
more than once the whole of the energies of the central council in 
London had to be exerted to try and prevent open ruptures, but 
without success; the feuds became more and more intense, and in 
the end came secession, which even the special delegation from Paris 
could not avert. 

In this way matters went on until the second congress, which was 
held in Geneva in September 1866, when some half-a-dozen attended 
from England, but the majority was made up of French, German, 
Swiss, Belgian, Russian, Polish, and Italian; the ‘ foreign element’ 
was predominant, and in the beautiful little Swiss town were heard the 
ravings of many men in many tongues, sometimes several at the same 
moment, all clamouring for an ideal universal republic, but all 
differing both as to the objects and the means. This second congress 
was not an edifying sight ; some ‘ good men and true’ were there, but 
cant and humbug, supported by strong lungs and loud voices, carried 
the day. The English few were slow, practical men; they did not 
rave about abstract ideas; they wanted deeds, action. How to im- 
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prove the condition of the toiling millions was their object—this the 
question for them to solve. 

Some strikes having taken place in England, an attempt was 
made, or threatened, to introduce ‘foreign labour’ to supplant those 
on strike ; the International was entrusted with the mission of seniling 
a deputation to the Continent to prevent workmen coming over to 
fill the places of those on strike. In this it was to some extent 
successful. A slightly favourable turn was thus given to the 
affairs of the association, for it showed that in one way at least 
it could do practical service to the cause of labour in England, 
and, if occasion offered, its value could be made equally effective 
for continental workmen also. Moreover, a sum of money was 
collected and sent over to France for some workmen who were on 
strike there; this again added to its prestige and influence. But 
the more ardent of the political factions in France denounced these 
little social amenities as mere trifling with great and grand schemes, 
and some of the members of the Paris section were accused of being 
Bonapartists. 

A foolish attempt to put down the International in France gave 
an impetus to the very cause which the Empire most dreaded, namely, 
the organisation of the people. This interference, instead of stamp- 
ing out the association, added to its power, while the abuse of the 
newspapers greatly increased its strength. But the constant discussion 
of abstract theories, and the promulgation of political nostrums, led 
to secessions in England, as internal dissensions led to secessions 
abroad; in France and Belgium, however, it tended rather to an 
increase of factions than to actual defections in point of numbers. 
In England men will fight for a-material fact, on the Continent they 
are content to fight for an abstract ‘idea’—they will clothe a dream 
with the name of a ‘ fundamental principle,’ and shed blood for it. 

The next congress was held at Lausanne. Here again the foreign 
element was in the ascendant, and, what was still more important, the 
actual craftsmen were fewer in number than before, ‘ middle-class 
dreamers and theorists’ of the continental type were numerous, the 
political and socialistic tendency of many of the members was more 
apparent, and the divisions and clamour were constant and perpetual. 
England was nowhere, the quiet progress of political liberty and 
industrial enterprise was no longer a theme for this Babel of tongues, 
and so it ended with some grandiloquent resolutions more fit for one 
of Eugéne Sue’s novels than for a congress of workmen. 

One important fact may here be noted, namely, that most of the 
wild theories which have become identified with the name of the 
International were the contributions of the middle-class men who 
were admitted into its councils; they were the devices of ‘ philoso- 
phers, journalists, and students’ rather than the dreams of working 
men, only that the latter too readily swallowed the bait. 
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After this congress the French Government seized fifteen members 
of the Paris section, together with the books and papers; the men 
were tried and condemned to pay a fine of 100 francs apiece, and 
the association was dissolved. The following was the judgment of the 
Court: ‘The International Working Men’s Association, established in 
Paris under the designation of ‘ Bureau of Paris,” is dissolved ;’ 
whereby it ceased to have a legal existence on French soil. 

The last and saddest of these congresses was held at Basle. As the 
years rolled on time did not improve some of the burning and shining 
lights which had appeared on the scene ; common sense was too slow 
for the geniuses who had woven the fantastic theories which they 
called philosophic, and which they had intended should reorganise 
society, abolish class, property, religion, and war-—oh, yes! war—and 
establish in their stead a millennium based on German and Russian 
socialism, to be fostered, protected, and governed by a Democratic 
Republic. The web was, however, too fine, and broke by its own 
weight ; but a virulent poison was interwoven with its warps and 
woofs, which has rankled ever since. Like a pestilent disease, its 
poison was contagious, and it contaminated the whole political atmo- 
sphere which surrounded working men’s movements for a considerable 
period. It rankles still. 

There is an episode which deserves to be recorded. During the 
Fenian disturbances in Ireland and England, a person known as 
General Cluseret came to this country with letters of introduction 
from men of some position on the Continent and elsewhere to 
several popular leaders of working-class movements. A meeting 
was arranged, and subsequently took place at the Black Horse, 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street. He there unfolded his plans for 
a general insurrection, in aid of which, he said, men, money, and 
arms were to be forthcoming. Fortunately the few men whom he 
met at this interview were Englishmen, and the whole of them 
treated his proposal as a joke, and so the wild scheme fell through. 
It is well-known that a report of this meeting, in the General’s 
handwriting, was afterwards discovered at the Tuileries, at a time, 
too, when the ‘General’ was playing a distinguished part in the 
affairs of the Commune. 

Such is the general outline of the history of the far-famed ‘ Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association,’ of which so much has been 
written, at which strong men turned pale, and of which dynasties 
were afraid. Busy pens, paid by governments and otherwise, chro- 
nicled its doings; but, in the mass of misrepresentation and exagge- 
ration, facts were forgotten, and this little association with a big name 
frightened emperors, kings, princes, and ministers, while its poor and 
scanty members laughed in their sleeve at the feverish excitement 
which its extravagant theories had caused. Many details not impor- 
tant have been omitted; much that has been reported of its doings 
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has not been here chronicled, because it was fabulous; but from a 
careful study of its origin, history, and ‘ fundamental principles,’ the 
following conclusions may be drawn :— 

I. The original programme of the association and the intentions 
of its founders were by no means so horrible or even outrageous as the 
public have been led to suppose. Passages can be found in the writings 
and speeches of Gladstone and Bright, of Disraeli and Derby, which 
would cover almost every sentence in the ‘ Address’ which was the mani- 
festo of the new society, destined, in the opinion of its council, to re- 
organise society. The facts stated in this address were culled from the 
official returns of the Government, and, as a rule, the conclusions were 
drawn from the same source. The great ‘fact’ upon which the asso- 
ciation was based was that the condition of the masses had not im- 
proved in the same ratio as the wealth of the upper and middle 
classes. Others have said the same thing. It lamented the existence 
of deep distress and social misery side by side with enormous wealth 
and extravagant luxury. No one denies this. It uttered a wail of 
despair over ‘ the apathy of the masses’ and their ‘ state of political 
nullity.’ There is nothing new in all this. The address then points 
out two great measures of improvement, which it regarded as ‘ com- 
pensating features ’ for all their ‘thirty years’ struggle.’ 

The first of these were the Factory Acts, which the Standard in 
a recent issue regarded as one of the traditions and glories of the 
Conservative party, and peculiarly as one of the great objects of Mr. 
Disraeli’s life. 

The second was the cooperative movement, and especially coope- 
rative production, which has made such rapid strides in Lancashire 
without danger to the Queen, the Church, or the Constitution— 
where, in fact, there is less of the dreaded element of Radicalism than 
there is in those towns where industry is undeveloped, and where 
consequently there is more of poverty and suffering. The political 
and economical fallacy which was appended to this eulogy of coope- 
ration was the demand that ‘ cooperative labour ought to be fostered 
by national means,’ which meant that State help ought to be substituted 
for self-help, a heresy that grew out of the teachings of the foreign 
element in the council. In order to secure the success of this demand 
for the resources of the national exchequer, it was declared that ‘ to 
conquer political power has, therefore, become the great duty of the 
working classes.’ In 1867, only three years after this declaration, the 
Conservative Government granted a large instalment of political 
power; and yet the Queen reigns in peace, the Church is still united 
with the State, and the Constitution is as healthy and vigorous as ever. 
The ‘fundamental idea’ of the organisation was ‘a brotherhood of 
labour all over the world.’ 

The ‘element of success’ upon which the association counted was 
‘numbers ; but numbers weigh only in the balance if united by com- 
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bination and led by knowledge;’ and it relied upon ‘ that bond of 
brotherhood which ought to exist between the workmen of different 
countries.’ ‘ Political action was to be subordinate as a means.’ The 
association in its provisional rules declared ‘that this International 
Association, and all societies and individuals adhering to it, will 
acknowledge truth, justice, and morality, as the bases of their conduct 
towards each other and towards all men, without regard to colour, 
creed, or nationality.’ The struggle was to be ‘for equal rights and 
duties for all men, on the ground that rights carry with them corre- 
sponding duties, the one as sacred as the other.’ This is no new doc- 
trine; it is preached every Sunday from tens of thousands of pulpits 
all over the land. The condition of membership was one shilling 
per annum ; the government was to be a central council, elected by, 
and subject to, the annual congresses, by whom also all rules, regula- 
tions, proclamations, and manifestoes were to be ratified. 

II. How on earth the International could ever have acquired the 
character of a secret society is a mystery. It never was in any sense 
a secret society, as many people suppose. The first address, preliminary 
to its formation, was circulated far and wide ; its first inaugural meet- 
ing held in London was an open and public one; the metropolitan 
press was invited to send reporters for the very purposes of pub- 
licity ; the whole of its congresses or annual meetings were open 
and public, whether in England or on the Continent. Publicity was, 
in fact, the basis of its very existence; for by its means the associa- 
tion hoped to be able to disseminate its views, and thereby peaceably, 
but completely, effect the reorganisation of society and revolutionise 
the world. One of the many complaints often uttered by its council 
was that they could not obtain sufficient publicity; they even went so 
far as to say that the newspaper press of England had conspired 
together for the purpose of destroying the infant by an enforced 
silence. So earnestly did some of these men believe in their power 
to accomplish all the changes which they desired, that they thought 
that if their resolutions and manifestoes could only be sufficiently 
circulated, not alone the people of England and America, ‘ brothers 
by blood,’ but all the peoples of Continental Europe, would hasten 
to enrol themselves under its banner, and thus effectually and com- 
pletely aid the association in accomplishing its mighty aims and 
projects. And yet this society was generally spoken of as ‘secret,’ 
and was supposed to have ramifications in every part of the world 
ready at once to carry into effect any resolve of the central council. If 
the world only knew how it yearned for ‘ the ear of the press,’ how it 
chafed when its meetings and resolutions were unreported, this sus- 
picion would have disappeared. So anxious were they for full reports 
that on the 22nd of November, 1864, the council resolved to have a 
special organ of their own, and they adopted the Beehive newspaper. 
Subsequently the Commonwealth was elevated to the proud position 
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of ‘ special organ ;’ later on the distinction was conferred on a small 
four-page weekly paper called the Working Man. 

III. Another source of anxiety in the public mind was the sup- 
posed enormous strength of the association in point of numbers. I 
have previously stated that at one time it was reported that the 
council had obtained 18,000 adhesions; but this only involved a 
mere acquiescence in a few general and abstract principles, some of 
which were ill understood, and others so very commonplace that none 
eared to dispute them. The whole system of ‘affiliation, that is, 
joining in a body or society, consisted simply of a vague agreement 
with certain undefined propositions by a formal resolution, the chief 
of which was the urgent need of an association which should embrace 
the workmen of all countries. The actual paying members in Eng- 
land did not at any time exceed 500; in France they were con- 
siderably more, because the circumstances were different, and for a 
long time it was the only association allowed by law. For even 
there it was a public society, with offices and officers well known 
to the Government. In Belgium and Switzerland there were a larger 
number than in England; but in no one country were the numbers 
formidable. Its enormous strength was a fiction existing only in the 
brain of some of those who had been terrified into the belief of its 
vast power and resources, with ramifications in every part of the 
world, and paid agents ready for every emergency.® 

IV. But of all the stupid theories with regard to the International 
the most absurd and ridiculous was the one in reference to its alleged 
wealth. It was popularly supposed that this association was not 
only powerful in point of numbers and complete in its organisation, 
but that it had also immense resources at its command for the pur- 
pose of inaugurating an organised and armed insurrection, first in 
France and then successively in Spain, Italy, Germany, and other 
continental countries, and, of course, subsequently in peaceful and 
peaceable England. How these poor exiles and refugees on English 
soil and under British protection, and their equally poor compatriots, 
the workmen of London, must have laughed in their ¢ council chamber’ 
at these absurd surmises and rumours, and at the silly alarms which 
were caused by them, when they knew painfully and too well how 


® Members.—Lest it should be thought the actual numerical strength of the 
International is understated in the text, the following abstract, taken from the 
Secretary’s ‘ Register of Names, alphabetically arranged,’ is adduced in proof :—The 
total number of members there given, including all those who joined the Association 
during the years 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, and 1870, was 294; of these 122 
were foreigners, and the remaining 172 were English and Irish. The importance 
attached to the admission of each new member was such that he was solemnly 
proposed, seconded, and elected by the entire council. Many weeks sometimes 
elapsed between one election and another; if there was more than one candidate 
at a time, there was quite a flutter of excitement in the ‘chamber.’ The above is 
exclusive of adhesions by affiliated branches, and of the members of the continental 
sections ; of these there is no authentic record, 
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difficult it was for them to pay their printer for the rules and ad- 
dresses of the association, and the officers the cost of postage of these, 
to them, ‘precious documents,’ to their few members and friends! 
Poverty is no crime, says the old proverb, but it is fearfully inconve- 
nient, and especially is it so when you attempt an organised rebellion 
for the purpose of competing with and overthrowing an established 
dynasty, with a view ultimately of substituting another form of 
government in its stead. The poverty of this far-famed association 
followed it from its cradle to its grave.’ The best evidence that can 
be given in support of this fact is that the association had not suffi- 
cient funds wherewith to pay the expenses of the officers and delegates 
sent from London to the several congresses, the first one partially 
excepted. 

What, then, were the means by which some of these delegates 
managed to obtain the necessary funds to enable them to travel 
through Europe to be present at these International assemblies ? 
‘Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon; lest 
the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of the 
uncircumcised triumph.’ Who paid the expenses? Why, the 
London and provincial newspapers, the editors of which agreed to 
accept reports from their ‘ own correspondents’ at so much a column ; 
the requisite means being thus provided, the secretaries and others 
were able to air themselves at these autumnal gatherings. 

7 Finances.—In order to satisfy those who might be incredulous as to the accu- 
racy of my description of the financial affairs of the Association, as given in the 


text, the annexed table of income by members’ subscriptions is copied from the 
secretary’s register, the original of which is now before me. 
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The deficit, or arrears of contribution due by each member, is carefully brought 
forward year by year, from which it appears that the total amount of subscriptions 
due during the six years and a half was 32/. 1s. The current expenditure had often 
to be met by personal loans; the rent of offices was a heavy drag on the resources of 
the association ; during the first two years of its existence a total of 7/. 12s. was 
paid for rent and gas—under 20s. per quarter. When its head office was removed 
to other premises, the rent agreed to be paid was 31. 10s. per quarter ; on one occasion 
the council voted 10s. on account of arrears due; on another, not being able to pay 
16s. for gas-fittings, it was resolved to submit to an annual tax of 10 per cent. per 
annum on the amount, ls. 7d. a year, in the shape of extra rent. The payment of 
officers was also an item of considerable difficulty ; during the first two years—from 
September 28, 1864, to September 1, 1866—the total paid to the secretary as salary 
was 71. 15s. Subsequently it was agreed to pay a secretary 10s. per week, and for 
about ten weeks this sum was regularly made up by the voluntary gifts of eight 
members of the council, but it then ceased. The expenditure in connection with 
the several congresses was met by contributions from affiliated societies and 
branches, and by special donations to the congress fund. In two years the debts of 
the Association amounted, according to the balance sheet, to 217. 18s. 9d., to meet 


which there was a balance in hand of 17, 1s. 1d. 
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On one occasion one of the elected delegates had to forego the 
pleasure of the expected trip, because, after trying to complete 
arrangements with the Daily Telegraph for a special report, the 
negotiations fell through, and the poor delegate could not find the 
necessary funds; he was, therefore, compelled to be content with a 
ramble in Fleet Street, there to dream of the beauties of Switzer- 
land, where also, possibly, a special newspaper report was concocted. 

Some others drew the necessary expenses from the ‘ Peace 
Society,’ because, forsooth, one of the dreams of the ‘ International 
Society’ was universal peace, the first secretary of which society was, 
and still is, the secretary of the Working Men’s Peace Association. 
It was the misfortune of these men, not their fault, that they were 
poor, and it was considered no harm to ‘spoil the Egyptians.’ They 
did no violence to their consciences in accepting payment for their 
columns of reports. The only object one has in stating the above 
facts is to show how absurd and foolish were the alarms with regard 
to this society. The attendance was supplemented by other ‘ dele- 
gates’ from England who generously paid their own expenses. 

V. The work of the International cannot well be estimated, be- 
cause it was begun in a dream and terminated in a fiasco. The 
dream was universal brotherhood and peace, but, before the founda- 
tions upon which to build the superstructure were well laid, winds and 
storms arose which swept away the blocks of masonry that had been 
destined to carry the magnificent edifice which its architects had de- 
signed. The wreck is all that is left whereby to gauge its objects 
and aims, its efforts and failures, and to estimate the value of the 
actual work accomplished. 

One thing it did—namely, it tried to show to the people of Europe: 
that there was something higher than war, sumething nobler than 
bloodshed ; that trade, commerce, and industry are the only true bases: 
of national welfare, and that the working classes are beginning to see 
that there can be industrial rivalry without acrimony or envy, and 
that international feuds are the greatest enemies to progress and to the: 
amelioration of the masses of the people. It endeavoured to teach 
the workmen of the Continent that industrial combinations and self- 
help are better and surer as a means of ‘social emancipation’ than 
State help and Government aid. The true value and extent of this 
lesson are not as yet fully recognised, but the seeds were sown which, 
in due time, will bear their own fruit. But, having departed from its 
original purpose, it began to ‘sow the wind and it reaped the whirl- 
wind,’ forgetful of the declaration ‘that which ye sow so also shall 
ye reap.’ Thus will it ever be: it is a natural law as well as a 
religious doctrine.® 

* The record of the doings of the International, as detailed in the minutes of 


the council, is asad and sorry picture, in which are depicted, in vivid colours, the 
‘ vanity of human wishes ’ and the frailties of human nature. Week after week the 
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VI. Its end was not glorious; it did not expire in a blaze of 
triumph, it fell to pieces like an egg made of sand. And the blow 
which dashed it to the ground was its last manifesto entitled ‘ The 
Civil War in France, Address of the General Council of the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association,’ published in May 1871. This 
was a time for prudence, moderation, wisdom; the council might 
have done something towards modifying the rage of civilised Europe 
with regard to the excesses, alleged and otherwise, of those who were 
ealled the Communists of Paris; instead of which it increased the 
alarm and incensed the general public both against the Commu- 
nists and against the International, which was accused of fostering 
and abetting outrage and murder. A quiet and prudent statement 
of facts might at this moment have served to appease the excitement 
in the public mind, and to have moderated the rancour against the 
men and women who were being daily condemned todeath for ‘ com- 
plicity in the crimes of the Commune ;’ instead of which it gave 
eurrency to the idea that the International had planned the revolu- 
tion and had found the means by which it had been carried out. The 
tone of the address showed at once the character of those who were 
left on its council. Prudent men and moderate counsels were no 
longer there; German Socialism and Democratic Republicanism of 
a violent type had taken its place. And this destroyed the last 
vestige of its power and influence. It need scarcely be stated that 
the International had about as much to do with the origin and work 
of the Commune as the theory of gravitation or of evolution. The 
actual participation of this association in the doings of the Commune 
was partially explained in the concluding paragraphs of the address, 
wherein it is stated that ‘ wherever, in whatever shape, and under 
whatever conditions the class struggle obtains any consistency, it is 
but natural that members of our association should stand in the 
foreground.’ Or, in other words, that being partially organised, the 
members naturally came to the front because there was a certain 
Kind of cohesion and organisation. But perhaps it suited a certain 
few of the men to permit, by their ‘silence upon cardinal pomts,’ 


strangest incongruities in character and disposition are manifested in all their 
weakness and their strength ; high aspirations and petty jealousies are seen side by 
side; patriotic yearnings for a nobler existence are marred by the spurious rémedies 
proposed ; it is a curious medley of tragic and burlesque elements commingled ; at 
one moment the monarchs of the world are fiercely lectured, at another there is a 
contemptible quibble over some despicable trifle, or a discussion on a matter too 
absurd and insignificant for the gravity of debate: Nearly every member of the 
eouncil was in turn accused of doing something or other derogatory to the character 
of the association, or there were contentions and disputes between individual 
members or sections altogether unworthy of grown men. The quarrel between a 
member of the London council and the French section was long, bitter, and irre- 
eoncilable ; most of the leading Frenchmen accused each other of being Bonapartists 
at one time or another. Never in the history of humanity was there ever exhibited 
so much littleness, combined with such grand schemes for the regeneration of 
society, as was displayed in the weekly council meetings of the International, 
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the conclusion generally arrived at to remain unchallenged. Silence, 
‘which is golden,’ is sometimes criminal; in this instance it was a 
blunder which is almost a crime. It is right to add that the writer 
of that ‘address’ was Dr. Karl Marx. Mr. George Odger and Mr. 
Lucraft, both of whom were members of the council when it was 
adopted, repudiated it on its publication. 

VII. The history of this great conspiracy is not without its lessons. 
In the first place it ought to show to the working classes of this 
country that the process by which the general amelioration of the 
masses can be secured is, and must be, slow; that many of the good 
things to which they aspire are within their own reach if they proceed 
in an orderly manner, confine themselves to practical measures, and 
adopt reasonable methods; that the attempt to engraft continental 
notions on English ideas is absurd and certain of failure—the talk 
about ‘proletarians’ and ‘solidarity’ is confusing to the English 
mind, they are big words which do not convey a single idea to British 
workmen because they are foreign to his habits of thought and modes 
of expression ; that it is utter folly to condemn everybody of every 
class as enemies of freedom and of progress because they cannot 
accept in all its baldness every theory which is put before them, and 
because they differ as to the means by which to effect those changes 
upon which to a certain extent they agree. Political struggles, even 
when successful, do not contribute very much to social improvement 
unless the people are sufficiently prudent to use the resources at 
their command for the purpose of self-advancement and self-elevation. 
Governments can remove impediments out of the path by enacting 
just and salutary laws, and thus pave the way for the toiler in his 
uphill work of self-help; they can surround him with better conditions, 
and place means within his reach whereby he can use to the best 
advantage the circumstances of his life ; but self-reliance is the best 
lever with which to remove obstacles, and the only power which 
can uplift him from debasement and poverty. 

Journalists should endeavour to ascertain the precise facts with 
regard to any organisation about which they write, so as to prevent 
giving currency to absurd reports and rumours created by panic- 
stricken people in a period of excitement, or, what is still worse, by 
men who have a purpose to serve, and who consequently exaggerate 
and misrepresent the simplest and plainest of incidents. Above all, 
governments ought to obtain the most complete and accurate infor- 
mation before they give way to any species of alarm, and in con- 
sequence thereof attempt the dangerous expedient of repression. 
Whatever power this'society may have possessed was the result of the 
attempts on the Continent to suppress it; its strength in England 
was due to the denunciations of the press and the misrepresentations 
of its enemies, rather than to its own inherent strength or influence. 
The spy system, so often resorted to, is unreliable, and not necessary, 
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at least not in this country, and everywhere it is dangerous ; for 
spies, if they cannot find anything spicy enough to report to those 
who employ them, will try to create occasion for it. As a means of 
obtaining information, the system is immoral and degrading; by 
such a device the sacredness of private life is violated; a traitor is 
cherished in the home whose business it is to report to an enemy 
the secrets which are only confided to the family circle. The late 
secretary of the International informs me that he has documentary 
evidence in his possession which goes to prove that one such acted 
in the capacity of private secretary to Mazzini. C'est triste! cest 
triste! The safest way, therefore, is to let such associations have 
free scope, for they have in themselves at all times the elements of 
self-correction ; the violent will be toned down, modified, and quieted 
by the slow and practical few, or they will be superseded by the more 
prudent, in whom generally the people place the greatest confidence 
and trust. The only true safeguard is publicity ; for secrecy is alike 
the enemy of liberty and of progress, as it is the offspring of despotism 
and oppression. 

It is obviously desirable that the lessons taught by the past history 
of this association should be impressed on the minds of those who 
seek ‘ the regeneration of mankind and the reorganisation of society.’ 
The fiat has recently gone forth for the resuscitation of the Inter- 
national and its re-establishment on something like the original basis. 
On the 17th of January of this year, a meeting for this purpose was 
held in a tavern near the Strand, at which a programme and a code 
of rules for future guidance were submitted and adopted, and officers 
for the time being elected. Its first manifesto is now before me, from 
which it appears that its aims are nearly identical with those of the 
original society at its formation. It requires little political sagacity 
to foretell that it is doomed to fail, inasmuch as its originators are 
prominently identified with what is called the ‘ free-thought’ party 
in England, and therefore, whether so intended or not, its efforts at 
the outset will be associated in many quarters with atheism and uni- 
versal negation. Failure will assuredly attend its birth and hinder 
its development, as indeed appears to have been the case during its 
germinal inception and partial incubation. And so it will ever be, 
so long as the polemical element, with its conflicting theories and 
opposing forces, are mixed up with the social, industrial, and political 
purposes for which mainly the International was originally designed, 
as, to judge from past experience and present circumstances, seems to 
be almost inevitable. 

The recent atrocious attempts to assassinate the aged Emperor 
of Germany—so utterly indefensible even from a revolutionary point 
of view—have revived, in a more intensified form than ever, all the 
apprehensions previously felt with regard to secret societies, and 
added new terrors to those always inspired in the public mind when- 
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ever the words ‘ Secret Society’ are mentioned. The dastardly crime 
committed in the Unter den Linden of Berlin seems to have panic- 
stricken all Europe ; Germany has been scared out of all propriety ; 
even so cool a head as that possessed by Prince Bismarck appears to 
have been driven into a frenzied delirium, if not absolute despair for 
the future of Fatherland, by the supposition that the German Empire 
is on the brink of a general Socialistic revolt. Measures of retalia- 
tion have already been inaugurated, and a system of terrorism has 
been commenced with the view of stamping out the dreaded monster 
of Socialism ; but it is easy to see that the methods which have been 
adopted in Germany will tend to breed the very disorders which 
Prince Bismarck most fears, and that they will help to nourish the 
enemy which he would fain destroy. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and written, at home and 
abroad, upon this lamentable affair, it may well be doubted whether 
the late attempts on the life of the Emperor of Germany had any- 
thing to do with Socialism as an organised entity, if even they had 
their rise in Socialistic or political fanaticism at all. It is perfectly 
true that two successive attempts, following so closely one on the 
other, would seem to indicate the existence of an organised con- 
spiracy, and to justify that conclusion ; on the other hand, it is well 
known that these outbursts of insanity are proverbially infectious, 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the very failure of the 
would-be assassin Hédel may have nerved the arm of Dr. Nobiling 
in his more deliberately planned and carefully executed crime. Men 
who plan insurrections have an object in view ;.here there was none— 
could be none. If an effort of this kind were contemplated in Ger- 
many, it is not too much to say that its aged ruler would be the last 
man on whom violent hands would be laid. Political and Socialistic 
assassins have a keen eye to the future, in so far as their vision 
extends ; in this case there was nothing to be gained had it been ever 
so successful. There is an entire absence of motive, and, what is 
more, the Emperor of Germany is personally popular even with those 
who belong to the Socialistic societies which are so numerous through- 
out the Empire. 

Moreover, the Socialism of Germany is peculiar to itself. It is 
rather a philosophic principle than a revolutionary idea, using the 
term in its ordinary sense ; and there is less reason to fear any san- 
guinary outbreak taking place there than there is in some other 
European countries. Even the press laws, stringent as they often 
were before the present crusade against the liberty of the press was 
commenced, did not evoke that intense feeling which is generally 
supposed to have existed. A curious instance of the equanimity with 
which an editor or writer respected the decision of the Court was 
related to me only a few weeks since. The editor of, or a writer for, 
a Socialistic paper was tried for an offence committed against the 
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press laws; he was condemned to pay a fine and suffer a term of 
imprisonment, and he was actually going back to receive his punish- 
ment, as soon as he had settled a few matters in England, with a 
mildness and resignation which was remarkable; he took it as a 
matter of course, and did not express anger or resentment in conse- 
quence of his conviction and the penalty thereto attached. 

Singularly enough, the most violent type of Socialism in Germany 
is personified in the German Jew; the Teutonic element is compara- 
tively mild ; those whose names were the most prominent in the Inter- 
national belonged to the former class, and not to the latter. Those 
belonging to both classes who are resident in England have distinctly 
disavowed any kind of complicity with the crimes of Hédel and Dr. 
Nobiling. The German Social-Democratic Club passed a resolution 
on the 8th of June which declared that ‘there is not the slightest 
foundation of truth that Dr. Nobiling was connected with the Social- 
Democratic party, nor that the Social Democrats propagate principles 
which would cause their own suppression ; we can only express against 
our calumniators our deep contempt, and must use our best efforts to 
support most energetically the just cause against the threatened 
reaction.’ Dr. Karl Marx, in a letter dated the 12th of June, says 
that ‘ Herr Bucher is the very man to tell the Congress authoritatively 
that the organisation, the action, and the doctrines of the German 
Social-Democratic party have no more to do with these attempts 
than with the sinking of the “ Grosser Kurfiirst,” or with the Congress 
at Berlin.’ These are weighty words from Dr. Marx, for as a rule he 
is slow to repudiate any charge, however grave, which is made against 
himself or his party. When Paris was in flames, and its streets 
running with blood, he refused to make any distinct disavowal of 
any participation therein, although it is pretty certain that he per- 
sonally had no hand either in its instigation, the events which led 
to it, or what are called the ‘crimes of the Commune.’ Those who 
are best acquainted with Dr. Marx always speak of him as a truthful 
man, whatever his faults may be, and however extravagant his views 
on political and social questions may appear to Englishmen; when, 
therefore, he publicly denies that the before-named would-be assassins 
are in any way connected with the Social-Democratic party, his words 
are at least entitled to consideration and respect. 

It may be urged that the public denunciations of the crime of 
assassination by Socialists may be a cloak with which to cover their 
secret designs, and that even the disavowal is accompanied by splenetic 
accusations against the representatives of law and order. True; but 
the spirit of retaliation is as strong in these men as it is in the 
authorities. It is equally reprehensible in both. In private conver- 
sation the attempt on the Emperor’s life is more strongly condemned 
by the Socialistic party than it has been in the columns of the press ; 
in fact, it is ridiculed as though it were a got-up thing by the national 
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party for the purpose of causing a reaction—an error doubtless, and 
one likely to lead to sad results, but they believe it nevertheless. It 
is said that Prince Bismarck possesses the most complete knowledge 
‘with respect to the growth and activity of Social Democracy,’ and 
‘that he knows more about the resources, purposes, and organisation 
of Social Democracy than any other living German.’ The fear is 
that he knows more than the truth, and that he is misled by spies 
and informants in precisely the same way as governments were misled 
with regard to the International, the strength and resources of which 
have been laid bare in the preceding pages. 


GEORGE HoweEtLt. 
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Tue history of European nations has been marked by successive 
stages in development of the arts of peace and of war, which have 
advanced hand in hand. Philosophers and moralists may deplore 
the existence of those passions which lead men to mutual slaughter ; 
they cannot dispense with the services of the soldier, nor forbid him 
to profit by their own researches. Every discovery made by science 
is greedily seized upon and adapted to military purposes; every 
moral force is as much at the disposal of the general as of the states- 
man. The engineer who makes roads, railways, and telegraphs is 
facilitating the march of armies as well as the advancement of com- 
merce; the mathematician, the chemist, and the mechanician com- 
bine to produce artillery, rifles, gunpowder, torpedoes, and ironclads. 
Medical science is enlisted to support the strength of fighting men. 
If astronomy has enabled merchants to cross the sea with cargoes of 
comforts, it has also let loose powers of invasion which did not exist 
in former times, and growing political liberty has only substituted 
the warlike passions of nations for those of kings. It is impossible 
to deny that so long as progress continues in the arts of peace, the 
results will be made available for the exigencies of war. We have, 
therefore, to expect no finality in the soldier’s business; he must 
constantly push forward and aim at success, not by following the 
example set by other soldiers, but by watching eagerly each fresh 
invention, and estimating how far its adoption would place him in 
advance of his rivals in other armies. It is not to-day for which he 
is preparing in peace, but for the future time, when either he or his 
enemy will be the better prepared for the combat because he has 
been more foreseeing. Yet, though no one will deny the truth of 
these observations, armies seem to be by nature the most conservative 
of all institutions. The perpetual enforcement of order and regu- 
larity causes the minds of all but a few officers to crystallise early in 
life, so that nothing is more unpopular than the prospect of large 
changes, nothing more uncomfortable than to advocate them. Be- 
sides, changes need the sanction of War Ministers, who have to bear 
the burden of studying and adopting them in addition to their 
parliamentary labours, and to withstand the opposition of Chancellors 
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of the Exchequer, for changes generally cost money. Surely it must 
be for these reasons, and not because ideas are wanting, that in spite 
of the extraordinary progress in mechanical invention, in spite of the 
facilities afforded by numerous and excellent carriage roads, in spite, 
too, of vast improvements in the weapons themselves, the use of field 
artillery in battles has hardly progressed at all during this century, 
and the most distinguished English writer on the art of war—General 
Hamley, himself an artilleryman— asserts in the last edition of his 
book that, great as have been the advances in the actual power of 
field artillery, its relative power as compared with infantry has on 
the whole diminished. I should not hesitate to break a lance with 
him on this question, but that for present purposes it is more con- 
venient to accept his decision, and to admit that weapons which have 
had their range, their mobility, their intelligence (if the expression 
may be allowed for the moment), and their destructive power enor- 
mously increased, still lack something to enable them to retain their 
old place in the hierarchy of arms, though the weapons which are 
supposed to have risen a step have only advanced in range and 
rapidity of firing. Range in both cases is supposed to include accu- 
racy. It is the object of this article to discover the difficulties under 
which field artillery now labours, and to point out the remedies 
which seem to be urgently necessary. 

Let us see what are the chief characteristics of infantry and 
artillery, for it is between these two arms that the preponderance of 
shooting power must lie. Without question, infantry is the arm of 
most vital importance, and those rash advocates who endeavour to 
prove the contrary do but spoil their own cause. An army composed 
wholly of infantry would indeed succuinb easily to one which had a 
proper proportion of the three arms; but it is possible to conceive of 
such an army marching through an enemy’s country, occupying open 
towns, and even seizing such a capital as London. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of an army solely composed of artillery performing 
the like feat. Infantry alone can act both offensively and defen- 
sively whether in rest or in motion. It is comparatively cheap and 
quickly trained. Whatever effect may be produced by artillery, the 
final task of putting the enemy to flight and seizing his position 
must be performed by infantry ; and the Turks have lately shown 
how stubborn a defence may be made and how terrible a fire main- 
tained by infantry in a defensive position behind works, and supplied 
with an unlimited amount of ammunition. But the campaign in 
Bulgaria proved once more what, strangely enough, seems always to 
require new proofs—that defensive strategy only means delay. To 
win a campaign, armies must act vigorously on the offensive, and 
once out of his works in the open the infantry soldier is but a soft 
human being, through whose body bullets may pass and kill other 
men behind. He cannot possibly carry defensive armour in addition 
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to his necessary arms and equipment. To save himself for the final 
rush, he is obliged to resort to creeping behind rocks and trees, taking 
advantage of every accident of the ground to conceal himself, and 
generally so moving that it is as difficult for him to fire at the 
enemy as for the enemy to fire at him. If the number of rounds 
fired by infantry advancing to attack were counted, their paucity 
would astonish those who have seen nothing of modern war. Each 
man has a nervous system, and his rifle is at the absolute bidding of 
his nerves. Every tremor influences his aim, and it is a remarkable 
fact that the shooting of troops at close quarters is often less deadly 
than that which takes place at longer ranges. On this point I can 
speak from experience, having accompanied skirmishers, supports, 
and reserves in actual combat. Moreover, every man who falls is so 
much shooting power lost, not temporarily, but permanently. For 
this reason all modern infantry tactics have to be based on a perpetual 
feeding of the advanced line from the rear. No nation has yet 
understood that the same principle can be and should be applied to 
artillery. 

The peculiar powers and weaknesses of field artillery are quite 
different from those of infantry. The first special power which will 
occur to everybody is its long range, which not only allows guns to 
strike an enemy far distant in their front, but gives the much greater 
advantage of enabling a long line of guns—say a hundred, which 
would occupy, roughly speaking, a mile of country—to act together 
on any point where the enemy may be advancing in force or defend- 
ing himself with exceptional tenacity. This concentration of fire has 
never yet been fully carried out in the field. It is, however, a direct 
result of long range, and ought to be provided for by distinct regula- 
tions on the subject and the establishment of a few well-known 
signals, We have seen what can be done by one battery at a time 
during the experiments at Okehampton, but few English officers have 
any conception of the effect produced by the fire of a hundred guns. 
The next speciality of artillery is the steadiness of its fire. Leaving 
out of consideration the duel of guns with guns, in which the steadi- 
ness will be equal, we have the calm, eruel machine, without capacity 
for fatigue, for nervousness, for hopes and fears, placed at first out- 
side the effective range of infantry, and needing only to be aimed 
by the best men in the battery, officers and non-commissioned officers. 
Once aimed, all the bullets in the world will make no impression on 
it. Its fire will be absolutely cool, true, and effective, even if there 
remain but one man of its gunners to discharge it. Nor need the 
aim be as true as that of the rifleman; for the field gun, in addition 
to the great range at which it can strike, acts as a fowling-piece at 
the end of it by the bursting of its shrapnel. The deadly effect of 
modern artillery fire has never been fully shown, for the only army 
which has used guns boldly—that of the Prussians in 1870-71—had 
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no shrapnel, and the velocity of the projectiles was little more than 
half what Sir William Armstrong has lately taught us may be safely 
given to shells of all sorts. As for the Russians, their guns were 
hardly more than howitzers, yet there were occasions when great 
effects were produced by them. We need take little notice of the 
comical outcry against field artillery lately raised, because, forsooth, 
the Turks, buried in galleries under the parapets of Plevna, were not 
killed by shells which could not possibly reach them! As well 
condemn a fifty-guinea breechloader because it cannot shoot rabbits 
in their holes. If artillery fire failed to achieve impossibilities, surely 
no other fire could have done better. The lesson we have to draw 
from Plevna—and it is one of which I propose to make full use—is 
that troops of any kind under cover are practically invincible so long 
as their enemy is in front of them. Further advantages of artillery 
are that the gunners come to their work cool and fresh, and the 
horses which convey them have time to rest while the guns are in 
action; that the men are not tempted to retire without orders, be- 
cause in so doing they would disarm themselves ; and that the nature 
of field artillery enables it to carry all it requires, whether ammuni- 
tion or other valuable aids to its action. The Russians have proved 
that there is hardly any ground over which guns cannot be carried. 
After the double passage of the Balkans, by a mere sheep-track in 
summer and through the deep snow in winter, the fictitious notion 
that artillery hampers an army may be considered as exploded. 
There is, however, one great disadvantage under which artillery 
labours. A very scattered line of picked shots may lie in holes, in 
folds of the ground, or behind lumps of earth or rocks, and quietly 
shoot down the gunners one by one as they stand exposed working 
their pieces. The same effect may be produced by a line of infantry 
behind shelter trenches at long range, provided the supply of ammu- 
nition be almost unlimited. Against such fire little can be done by 
artillery as at present constituted. Gun-pits may be constructed 
if there is time enough; but artillery ought not to be confined 
to one spot, nor can the men build gun pits at every new posi- 
tion. Moreover, the protection of gun-pits is only relative. 
The long-range dropping fire of infantry will search them out. 
This is the one fatal weakness of field artillery as now organised, 
but it is capable of absolute extinction, as will presently be 
shown. 

To clear all the ground before us, it is necessary to get rid of 
one curious error which clings to many men in spite of frequent dis- 
proof. Because the relative superiority of artillery fire over that of 
infantry is greatest outside the effective range of infantry, and de- 
creases as the range diminishes, the notion exists that the absolute 
effect of artillery fire is greater at moderately long than at short 
ranges. The truth is that the effect steadily increases as the range 
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diminishes. To prove this, it is only necessary to quote one experi- 
ment made at Okehampton. 

Two rows of figures were placed at 1,000 yards from a battery of 
sixteen-pounders (six guns). The figures—‘ dummies’ as they were 
called—represented a first or firing line of infantry 100 strong with 
its supports, about as numerous. The battery fired for four minutes 
and placed hors de combat 71 men in the first line, 24 in the second. 
Then the dummies were placed at 600 yards from the battery, their 
number being increased to about 150 in each line. Three men were 
taken away from each gun to represent losses ; only two minutes were 
allowed to the battery, and in that time it placed hors de combat 98 
men in the front line, 36 in the second. Again the range was 
shortened to 400 yards, and two more gunners taken from the crew 
of each gun. In two minutes 117 men of the first line would have 
been down, and 39 of the second line. Once more was the range 
shortened to 200 yards; another gunner was taken from each gun, 
and one minute allowed. Only one line of 156 infantry was given 
the battery to fire at. In their one minute 81 dummies were dis- 
abled, or more than half. Lastly the same line of 156 infantry faced 
the battery at 100 yards range, and in one minute lost 113 of its 
number. Thus the number of men killed increased rapidly as the 
distance diminished, and, taking the average percentage of first-line 
men disabled in one minute, we find that the proportion was 18 per 
cent. at 1,000 yards, about 33 per cent. at 600 yards, 40 per cent. 
at 400 yards, more than 50 per cent. at 200 yards, and about 75 
per cent. at 100 yards. We are not concerned here with the question 
of what infantry would have done in the same time against the 
artillery, but merely with the fact that the actual destructive effect 
of artillery fire increased steadily from 18 per cent. per minute 
killed at 1,000 yards, to 75 per cent. at 100 yards, and this though 
the number of gunners was diminished to represent losses from the 
fire of the infantry. Out of this interesting experiment we get two 
facts worth remembering. First, that the destructive power of 
artillery at close quarters is practically annihilating ; and secondly, 
that guns can be worked with rapidity and excellent effect even 
though six men be removed from each gun. 

The next point to which attention must be directed is the 
immunity of the guns themselves from destruction in modern battles. 
If we take as examples the battles round Metz which resulted in the 
investment of the maiden fortress, and compare the loss of men and 
horses with that of material, we have the following very curious re- 
sults :— 

Borny. 
Officers and men ‘ ; ‘ , ° ° . 138 


Horses. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : F . 158 
Material . , . 1 gun-carriage, 1 limber, 3 wheels 
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Mars ta Tour, oR VIONVILLE. 


Officers and men . ; ‘ ; ; ‘ eee 

Horses . ; ; i r . 1,009 

Material ‘ . 1 gun-carriage, 5 limbers, 8 wheels, 
1 pole, and 1 axletree seat. 


GRAVELOTTE. 
Officers and men . , ‘ ; ° . . 988 
Horses . ; ‘ F . r ; 1,563 
Material . 2 gun-carriages, 5 limbers, 2 limber-boxes, 
16 wheels, 3 breech-pieces, 1 elevating 
screw, in addition to two guns taken 
by the French. 
The losses at Mars la Tour were, on an average, one fourth of the 
men who go to the front with the guns, and three-fourths of the 
horses. In each battle there is the clearest possible proof that the 
chief loss of field artillery is in horses, for the number of horses which 
go into action is 18 less per battery than that of officers and men, 
while the loss in horses was invariably greater. The next loss is in 
officers and men, while the damage to material is so small as to be 
hardly worth reckoning. 

Now, let us assemble our facts in order. 

First, the fire of field artillery is almost annihilating to infantry 
at close quarters if even a small number of men remain to work the 
guns; and this power is intensified at any point in proportion to the 
number of guns acting together. 

Secondly, under present arrangements artillery suffers much by the 
fire of infantry so distributed as hardly to attract the notice of the 
guns, which cannot waste ammunition on individual sharpshooters. 

Thirdly, the losses sustained by artillery in well-fought battles are 
chiefly in horses, next in officers and men, hardly at all in material. 

Fourthly, by its nature artillery can carry with it into action 
all the heavy stores it needs both for offence and defence. 

Fiftbly, the only method of protecting field artillery against losses, 
yet devised, is the digging of gun-pits, which needs much time, 
fatigues the men, and tends to limit the free movements of the 
batteries. In rocky ground, gun-pits could not be made at all with 
the means at disposal of artillery. 

Sixthly, if the gunners are fairly protected from infantry fire, there 
is no reason why the practice of the guns should not be perfectly 
steady, and their effect nearly as good as that obtained on the practice 
ground during peace. 

Lastly, while the offensive power of infantry has immensely in- 
creased since the introduction of breechloading arms of precision, their 
defensive power has not increased at all. To protect themselves from 
the fire of artillery, they must still cover themselves with works, and 
80 lose all power of movement. 
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These are facts which can hardly be challenged, and they point 
directly to the inference that, if artillery can place its men and horses 
under good protection, a system of tactics may be based on the sup- 
position that its fire will be immeasurably superior to that of opposing 
infantry, so superior that no infantry can come near it or annoy it 
on ordinary ground. But the power of carrying its protection with 
it is a function of the very nature of the arm. Add one or possibly 
two carriages to each battery ; let them carry thin iron shields capable 
of protecting the gunners against infantry fire, and who can doubt 
that the importance of field artillery will have been raised to a 
point beyond the highest hopes of its present friends and advocates ? 
Such shields should be of a moderately soft material, such as wrought- 
iron—hard enough to stop the leaden bullets of infantry or shrapnel 
at all ranges, soft enough to let shells from opposing artillery pass 
through without cracking and splintering the plates. The farriers 
and shoeing smiths of a battery could repair such plates with the 
greatest ease by welding new pieces of plate over the holes if any 
were made. The shields should be in sections small enough to be 
easily carried by the gunners, and should be high enough to protect, 
even from long-range infantry fire, a space behind sufficient to contain 
the gun and the men who work it. Almost all the loss sustained by 
artillery is caused by the infantry fire or the shrapnel of the enemy, 
and it is probable that the losses in men might thus be reduced to a 
tenth of their present proportions. Then the artillery might calmly 
await any attack whatever, certain to destroy an enemy long before 
he could reach the guns. All anxiety as to capture would be ex- 
tinguished, and we might proceed to build up a system of tactics 
based upon the supposition that artillery will not need to run away 
from anything in front of it. 

Let us now consider what is to become of the horses, which, at 
present, suffer more than the. men. A gun-carriage as equipped for 
the field is in two parts. The one part supports the piece; the other, 
called the limber, is separated from the gun when in action, and, 
according to the present system, stands somewhere close to the gun, 
under cover if possible, with the horses attached to it. The limber 
must be close to the gun because it contains the ammunition, and 
it is plain that cover has seldom been obtained, because the recorded 
loss of horses is so heavy. But if the gun is not to run away at the 
approach of the enemy, there can be no reason for keeping the horses 
under the same fire as is directed against the guns. Let them be 
unhooked from the limber and placed in safety. Even as the case 
stands to-day, leaving the horses under fire seems to be quite un- 
necessary, and likely to create more confusion and loss of time by the 
number of their wounded and the difficulty of getting these removed 
from the teams, than would be caused by their having to come up 
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from a place of safety and be ‘hooked in’ again. If the guns are to 
hold their own against infantry, there can »e no need for hurry in 
removing them. Other advantages would spring immediately from 
the adoption of this system. The guns should of course be limbered 
up by running the gun back to its limber, which would stand in the 
proper position to receive it. We should have abolished the sweep 
round of the team with a limber behind it, and there would be no 
reason for keeping guns so far apart as they now stand in action. 
For all purpose of simple movements on a battle-field, the guns may 
with advantage be kept at ‘half interval.’ Thus a line of 100 guns 
would occupy just half the ground which is at present necessary, and 
the control over them be rendered only half as difficult. But to ex- 
plain this would lead us into the technicalities of drill, and be beyond 
the scope of the present paper. 

One of the chief developments introduced by the Germans in 
1870 was the bold use of field artillery, which was always pushed to 
the front before the infantry could come into line. Partly from 
necessity, partly from the natural result of using batteries with 
audacity and decision, all the guns which used to be kept in reserve 
were gradually absorbed by the front line, and in no case did any evil 
result follow. But, so far as is known, not even the Germans have 
yet carried out to their full issue the lessons derived from their own 
battles. It is, indeed, accepted that reserves of guns are unnecessary, 
but the severe loss sustained in men and horses appears to point to 
a very definite modification of artillery tactics. Reserves for all 
arms of the service have three functions. They may either be used 
to feed and reinforce a fighting line, or to take the place of exhausted 
combatants, or to act independently by making a separate attack, 
usually on the enemy’s flank. A general principle, not yet laid 
down by military writers, may, I think, be stated thus. The necessity 
for retaining a reserve is exactly in proportion to the loss and con- 
fusion attendant on the action of the particular arm. Thus cavalry 
is helpless without a reserve, and this is practically stated in the 
dictum that the cavalry which can bring up the last squadron into a 
fight wins the day. The deep order now adopted for infantry in 
action is but a series of reserves, necessary because all the front must 
suffer great loss and become mixed. But we have seen that the guns 
themselves of field artillery suffer virtually no loss at all, nor does 
their action involve confusion. Therefore there is no reason for a 
reserve of guns. There has been a great loss of gunners and of 
horses. Therefore reserves of men and horses should be kept ready 
to supply casualties and bring batteries out of action. If the present 
unnecessary exposure of the gunners and horses were continued, 
it would be requisite to provide reserves of them as well as of 
ammunition in addition to the ordinary strength of the battery. 
But if the shields now proposed were adopted, the strength of the 
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battery itself would be sufficient for its own reserve. In either case 
the men not actually necessary to work the guns should be kept 
back under cover, and all the horses. Or, if the measure of removing 
all the horses is too startling for present acceptance, then leave one 
pair of wheelers with the limber. With the limber placed as it 
should be, the wheel-horses would be partly protected by it. In any 
case the principle should be that the fewest possible men should be 
retained to work the guns, while the rest, and all or most of the 
horses, should remain out of reach of fire till required for work. We 
should never lose sight of the fact that it is the number of guns and not 
the number of gunners which tells in action; therefore, the fewer 
the gunners exposed at a time, provided the guns are not under- 
manned for shooting purposes, the longer will the artillery remain 
efficient. 

The present moment is favourable for raising these questions , for 
though it is true that in each forward step which English artillery 
has taken, it has passed its rivals on the Continent, it is equally true 
that they have lately passed us in the race. Both German and 
Austrian field-guns are at this moment superior to English in range, 
accuracy, and shell power. No blame attaches to the artillery branch 
of the War Office on this account. It is but the natural result of 
military progress. Other nations have re-armed themselves since we 
have, and we might as well expect to retain our superiority on the 
sea by adhering to the ‘ Warrior’ type of vessels as to remain at the 
front in matters connected with field artillery while holding faithfully 
to the type of field-gun possessed by us at any given time. The new 
guns should be breechloaders, because it is easier to protect the men 
working them from infantry and shrapnel fire. We know that we 
can obtain velocities of 2,000 feet or even more with them. The 
velocity should therefore only be limited by the power of the carriage 
to bear the recoil of the piece, and may be vastly increased beyond 
that of the present guns. At the same time, in order to increase the 
power of the piece for work at close quarters, a few shells should be 
carried twice the size of ordinary shrapnel, and therefore carrying 
twice as many bullets. 

It will be seen that these proposals aim at placing artillery in a 
more favourable condition for combat at close quarters than any 
other arm, for it would carry its own Plevna with it. According to 
present English ideas on the subject of tactics, artillery is regarded 
as an arm to be coddled and protected. In our field-days may be 
seen batteries busy enough at the opening of the fight, but silent 
when the decisive struggle of infantry against infantry is taking 
place, the very moment when every exertion shouid be made to turn 
the scale. Even under present circumstances I believe this habit to 
be altogether wrong, and nothing is more common than to hear 
officers who have visited German manceuvres saying, with critical 
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seriousness, that the guns are left far too long under the fire of in- 
fantry. Yet it was just by these tactics that the great battles 
against the French were won, and no one has yet stated why artillery 
should not be risked to win battles just as readily as cavalry or in- 
fantry. The affectionate care bestowed by generals upon their guns 
may be complimentary, but it would jeopardise success in war, and 
would quickly disappear, like close formations of infantry and other 
impossibilities, under stress of circumstances. By adopting the 
shields, and basing on their use a bolder system of artillery tactics, 
not only will a greater actual destruction of the enemy take place, 
but a vast moral effect will be produced, both by depressing the 
spirit of the adversary, and sustaining that of our own infantry, which 
is never so bold as when the guns are close at hand. Moral effect is 
the object aimed at in a battle, for the killed and wounded have no 
influence on the final retirement. The Germans lost more men than 
the French in all the early battles, yet the French had to retire, 
sometimes in confusion. 

I have purposely stated the proposal in the simplest and boldest 
form, to escape, if possible, the abuse of some who condemn a whole 
principle on account of a small detail in the method of proposing it. 
I have left the exact size and thickness of the shields, their method 
of being fastened together and erected, to be worked out by experi- 
ment and calculation. Nor have I touched on the uses to which they 
may be put when time allows of the erection of solid batteries, and 
the position is purely defensive; nor on the easy task of misleading 
an enemy by canvas shields. I even refrain from showing how this 
movable protection for field artillery would influence the tactics of 
the battle-field, though the subject is extremely fascinating. But I 
may be permitted to answer the only serious criticisms which have 
been passed privately on the proposal. The first is that, while 
shields would certainly protect the gunners against infantry fire, 
they would not meet the case of shell fire against them with per- 
cussion fuzes. The answer is that no pretence is made to render 
guns absolutely invulnerable. There is no reason why guns with 
shields should be thrust into conspicuous positions when under 
artillery fire, any more than guns without shields. If two lines of 
artillery were contending against each other, surely the side which 
was safe from shrapnel bullets and the infantry fire of the other side 
ought to overwhelm its antagonist. If under exceptional circum- 
stances the shields were useless or hurtful, they could be thrown down 
in an instant. But ‘plumpers’ which would strike a shield are 
extremely rare. Were it not so, the losses of material in battles 
would be heavier. If we can prevent nine-tenths of the loss in killed 
and wounded, and nearly all risk of capture, we can afford to dis- 
regard accidents. 

Another criticism has been that infantry may reply by adopting 
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steel bullets. But such bullets would require a soft metal envelope, 
ring, or cup, to take the rifling. The difficulty and expense of 
manufacture would be inordinately great—so great as to be pro- 
hibitory. Besides, the proposal is to make the shields in sections or 
strips—all fitting each other—and it is manifest that any develop- 
ment of infantry fire possible to human beings with shoulders to 
suffer from the kick of rifles, could be met by increasing the thick- 
ness of each strip while decreasing its breadth, if necessary. This 
rivalry is not like that of guns and armour plates, for the infantry 
gun cannot be developed beyond a certain point. Certainly there 
is no finality in any question of the sort, but every development of 
rifle fire, now conceivable, can easily be met by guns carrying shields. 

As surely as ships of war can carry iron plates sufficient for defence 
against heavy guns, so surely can field artillery carry sufficient pro- 
tection against the fire of infantry and shrapnel bullets. The exact 
shape of such defensive armour must be determined by experiment, 
and will probably be modified from time to time like ship’s armour. 
It is easy to anticipate the objections that will be made by men to 
whom ‘an improvement is an innovation, and all innovations are to be 
deplored.’ But, in discussing the proposal with other officers, I have not 
found a single objection made which was not easily answered. The 
fire of infantry has become so formidable of late years that defensive 
measures must inevitably be adopted sooner or later by field artillery. 
On the other hand, the possibility of carrying range-finders, telescopes, 
and improved sights, the long range and the quiescent nature of 
artillery when in action, give, as it were, additional senses and a 
steadier nervous system to the batteries. If to these advantages we 
add the use of defensive armour which can be carried by artillery 
and cannot be carried by cavalry or infantry, a power will be created 
which must seriously modify the tactics of the battle-field. The 
development is as sure to come as the day to follow the night. We 
may hope that England will set the example instead of following other 
nations. 

C. B. BRacKENBURY. 
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In the Confessions of an Opium-eater De Quincey has remarked 
with surprise how few, considering the conspicuous place which Music 
has held both in the ancient and the modern world, are the worthy 
utterances that can be adduced on the subject. He was referring to 
general literature, but the work of specialists in this branch may 
have struck many of us in a similar way; and now that art-literature 
is daily increasing, there may be some advantage in probing this 
experience and trying to determine the rationale and scope of 
musical criticism. I believe that correct views of the nature of music 
will lead us to the conclusion that De Quincey’s observation is far 
more true than surprising, and that it illustrates, and is illustrated by, 
other experience. It will be easy in a survey of music’s characteristics 
to interweave remarks on certain past and present views on the 
subject, and in so doing we shall have the advantage of being enabled 
to regard it in several different aspects. We shall then have material 
for a discussion of special musical criticism (as distinct from general 
views about the art) with regard more particularly to its contemporary 
aspects; for it is of course in- connection with the present and the 
immediate future that truth and error most concern us. ' 
The central idea in my argument, which will affect its bearing 
on every detail, is the independent and isolated position of the 
emotions caused by music; and this I shall try to present both as a 
deduction and a fact. I feel strongly the general fascination of the 
ideas of dpyovia and solidarity, and the consequent force of the 
& priori objection to my view. That music should seem to lose by it 
in dignity is the result of what to all non-musical: and many 
musical persons is the natural way of regarding the subject, though 
in the eyes of the former it is surely more likely to suffer through 
doctrines proceeding from the opposite quarter and scattered up and 
down musical reviews—as that Beethoven disentangled the confused 
web of human existence, and that Schumann stated the riddle (of 
the painful earth) and left the solution to the hearer! Nor, on the 
other hand, is this independence and uniqueness a thing which 
B2 
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devotees who do not disown it can fairly appeal to per se as a sign of 
the loftiness of their art; for the high and the low, the raptures of 
devotion and the taste of olives, may both affect us in very unique 
ways. The appeal can only be to experience: when this is rightly 
interpreted, the incredulous will have no right to look down on im- 
pressions as sensuous or trifling, which are declared to be something 
else by those who show in other ways a capacity of self-analysis; nor 
again will musicians be reduced by jealousy for the dignity of their 
art to prop it up by unreal supports and connections; and it is this 
latter tendency which I am most concerned to resist, inasmuch as 
music, like many other things, suffers most from its friends. Passing 
on in strict reliance on experience, I trust to be able to illustrate and 
support my view of music’s nature by considerations respecting 
its relations to other arts and to society at large as well us to the 
individual. 

The prime element in music is melody, 7.¢., notes in succession. 
~The succession has two aspects or factors, one of time and one of 
pitch. The presence of fixed degrees in time constitutes rhythm. 
“The pleasure in this extends very far down the scale of creation, the 
nerve-cells which are affected being probably similar in function 
throughout the animal kingdom. Whatever be the physiological 
effect of regularity of stimulation on the nervous system, the resulting 
pleasure on the subjective side must be accepted as an ultimate fact ; 
‘as must the converse pain produced from the baulking of expectation 
by irregularity in stimulations which are sufficiently nearly regular to 
arrest attention. The pleasure of rhythm has probably been much 
developed by the enjoyable associations connected with movement, 
which is of course as good a material for it as sound. Rhythm in 
its outline or skeleton is of a perfectly simple and unchangeable 
character, and only means the occurrence of sounds or movements 
at equal intervals of time; but it is capable in music of extreme 
complexity, through the interspersion between the main accented 
beats of subordinate sounds and groups, the time-lengths being 
throughout determined on a graduated scale of subdivision. 

The second general principle, that of fixed degrees in pitch, has 
been proved to admit of great varieties of application at various 
times and places, though all systems have agreed as to the necessity 
of a separation in some way or other of certain degrees of tone from 
the range of continuous gradation. In early stages the use of 
intervals less than a tone has often been avoided: but tones and 
semitones have been the prevailing steps of division in more civilised 
systems; and the many possible arrangements of these elements in 
the octave have given way in Europe to the principle of modern 
tonality, which, by fixing the order, limits and fixes also the relations 
between the component degrees of the scale, and refers them to a 
fixed key-note. The manner of development of our major and minor 
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scales, the feeling for which has become second nature to modern 
Europeans, has been exhaustively explained by Helmholtz, and their 
rationality has been amply proved in the works of the modern com- 
posers. Much light was thrown on the nature of the intervals by 
the discovery that on all satisfactory instruments each tone, though 
apparently simple, is a compound of many tones, a prime one and 
upper ones or harmonics. The various relationships between notes, 
connected with greater or less simplicity in the ratio of their speeds 
of vibration, involve also their possession of a greater or less number 
of identical harmonics; and it is important to grasp the startling 
fact, that our keen feeling of these relationships is due to the 
presence in the notes of sounds which to most of us never become 
subjects of independent consciousness. The ear is a marvel of 
cleverness, equally in its conscious and unconscious operations; and 
its faculty of appreciating harmonics may be compared to its power 
of distinguishing the notes of a chord, where it does unassisted what 
the eye can do with light only through the aid ofa prism. These 
facts make it easier to realise how, when we advance from the 
rational but wholly unemotional steps of a simple scale to a melody, 
the effect of the proportions, depending on most subtle and various 
degrees of affinity, contrast, and distance, may completely baffle 
analysis, while still intuitively and clearly perceived. Helmholtz 
says that thirds and sixths are melodically and harmonically the most 
attractive of intervals, and gives an ingenious explanation in the fact 
that they lie at the very boundary of those that the ear can grasp, 
and thus occupy a middle position between the too obviously simple 
interval of the octave and the interval whose notes have the minimum 
of intelligible relation. But it is only when the intervals are 
detached that such terms can be applied. In harmony properly 
placed discord has an effect as exciting and exquisite as any concord, 
and a melodic phrase can only be judged as a whole, from which 
it is as impossible to pick out special intervals and say they are 
more attractive than others as to pick out a certain square inch in 
a beautiful face and say the same of it. The interval and the 
square inch depend for their beauty and expressiveness on the whole 
to which they belong, in which every part tells on every other. 

But the main reason for the infinite complexity of proportion in 
the simplest melody is that it is a resultant of two quite different 
proportional processes, of rhythm and of pitch, whose work is at 
every moment, and through every variety of swing and poise, abso- 
lutely interpenetrative: that is, each note-unit, in its place and 
function, stands to its neighbours in two totally heterogeneous ratios. 
This character is unaffected by differences in the history and nature 
of the two factors. The fundamental principle of rhythm, equal 
measurement, is, as we have seen, common to all music: while a 
special rhythm may be common to several melodies, — 
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being clearly marked and obvious to the ear. On the other hand, 
the systems supplying the note-material or available pitch-intervals 
have been many ; and confining ourselves. to our modern scale-system, 
it; could only be a mere matter of curiosity, in no way capable 
of striking the ear, if it were ever discovered that some particular 
series of notes could yield two intelligible melodies by association 
with two rhythms differing in the position of their main accents. 
Rhythm; again, when produced in monotone (as on a drum), has a 
character, though quite a slight and colourless one, of its own; 
whereas the notes of a tune taken irrespectively of rhythm will be 
totally meaningless. But for melodic purposes the interdependence 
of the two factors is entirely mutual: nor is the rhythm! in any sense 
‘a framework or mould to be separately appraised, as in some degree 
the metre of a stanza may be considered the mould for the meaning 
to be poured into. Melodic rhythm, in relation to the otherwise 
meaningless succession of sounds, may be better compared to light, 
revealing itself and objects at one instant of indivisible effect, and 
depending for its value on that with which it is associated. A proof 
how indissoluble is the union between the rhythm and the sequence 
of notes into which it enters may be found in connection with the 
very fact just noticed—that one rhythm may be common to several 
melodies, good and bad: for it is only from a melody which in cts 
total result strikes us as good that we get the specifically and dis- 
tinetively rhythmical pleasure, shown in an impulse to accompany 
it with real or imaginary movements: a tune in the same rhythm, if 
felt to be poor, awakes no similar impulse to march or dance or beat 
time to it. The perception of any melodic organism 2s the fixed 
resultant of the particular dual relation of each constituent note is 
of course a matter of common sensibility, not of analysis. . That it 
admits of great varieties is shown by imaginary resemblances. found 
in melodies where such coincidence as exists is confined to one of 
the two factors, and the two results are therefore really quite distinct, 
. as well as by the fact that melodies in which some find a strong and 
enduring charm are pronounced commonplace by others, a criticism 
especially frequent in cases of obviously catching rhythm. Correctness 
and dexterity of ear with respect to the material employed in no way 
implies sympathetic apprehension of the evolved form : and there are 
expert musicians in whose views about ‘transformation of themes,’ 
identifying strains that utterly differ, and replacing simple and in- 
fallible art-perception by tortured and unnatural ingenuity, a want 


























1 It will of course be understood that I am not confining the word ‘rhythm’ to the 
mere outline of main accents (double time, triple time, and their varieties), but am 
using it in its fullest application to the value in time of every note and every rest 
in a melody, that is, as representing exactly what a melody becomes if we neglect 
the pitch of the notes. Of a thousand waltzes all written on a common outline 
(i.e., with three beats in a bar), each in this sense might have a distinct rhythm. 
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of keenness and completeness of melodic sensibility certainly seems 
to me to be implied. 

The resemblances and contrasts between music and architecture 
are instructive. While the other arts represent facts and relations 
of life and nature, these two present abstract forms having no exis- 
tence external to the unique artistic manifestation. And in judging 
of the presentation, the ear is annoyed, as with a sense of weakness 
and wrongness, by the defects in form of a poor and bad melody: it 
does not get what it wants, and is in some way baulked, as is the eye 
by some top-heaviness or want of proper symmetry in an arch ora 
building ; though melody, the resultant (as above described) of two 
wholly different yet wholly interdependent proportional elements, 
cannot be fairly compared even to the most elaborate curve, or to any 
kind of proportion as shown in lines; so that the precise cause of 
dissatisfaction, usually easily discoverable in architecture, is in music 
as little present to consciousness as the irregularities of vibration 
which give to the ear the sensation of harsh sound. Nor is it only 
in its infinitely greater complexity of proportion that music stands 
apart: a second difference from visual form lying in the fact that 
melodic form is presented on a ground of time, not of space, involves 
the mental process of following and remembering, and the excite- 
ment of expectation; and again, with movement is connected a 
special power of representing intensity and relaxation of effort, this 
last being perhaps the one element in musical effect which can be to 
a certain extent detached in consciousness and separately appre- 
ciated.?, But neither the complexity of proportional relations, nor 
the interest of following and balancing, nor the elementary sense of 
varieties of motion, seem to carry with them the requisite explanation 
of the tremendous emotional »uwer of melody. For this we can only 
turn to the mighty aid of inherited association. Even in the com- 
paratively simple pleasure of architecture this must play a con- 
siderable part: Mr. Darwin has suggested to me that the sense of 


2 Mr. Haweis’s view as to the relations of the elements of a melodic presentation 
to the emotional experiences of ordinary life is very far from being the happiest 
thing in Music and Morals. The comparison of mental elation and depression to 
up and down in the scale is wholly arbitrary, and is in fact a mere verbal juggle : 
does Mr. Haweis really feel elated at the points where a melody ascends, and 
depressed at those where it descends? Again, his comparison of the sense of 
velocity in music to rapidity of mental survey and recollection is also, as it 
seems to me, wholly unreal: for surely it is to ideas of physical movement that 
the emotions connected with musical pace are truly related. With regard to form 
again, to say nothing of the obvious inapplicability of the word to a casual suce 
cession of feelings in every-day life, Mr. Haweis’s attempted rapprochement of the 
appreciation of a melodic organism to a train of such feelings rests on no parallelism 
or connection in the rationale of coherence for the two series, which haye nothing 
in common except that the items of each follow one another in comprehensible 
order. A’ column of Bradshaw presents the same characteristic, and is quite as 
much to the purpose, as Mr. Haweis’s diagram of the ‘ Bluebells of Scotland.’ 
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sublimity excited by a grand cathedral may have some conneetion 
with the vague feelings of terror and superstition experienced by our 
savage ancestors when they entered a great cavern or gloomy forest. 
But in music, with its wonderfully deep and indescribable emotions, 
some far-reaching explanation of this kind seems absolutely neces- 
sary; and I have explained elsewhere how Mr. Darwin’s theory seems 
to me the only one yet suggested which at once accounts for the facts 
of music, and rests on a broad ground of evidence. He considers 
that vocal organs and music were developed in connection with the 
propagation of species, as causing an ultimate enjoyment to the other 
sex,® and that a pleasure which was associated with the most exciting 
passions would be rapidly increased and differentiated. To this may 
be added that in what powerfully affects the organism through a 
particular channel there cannot but be an ingredient of unconscious 
reference to other impressions received through the same channel : 
so that music will owe some of its effect to the other phenomena of 
sound, among which speech is preeminent. A difficulty may perhaps 
be found in the application of these views. Admitting that if all 
music moved us in the same strong and mysterious way they might 
seem to afford a complete explanation, and even as things are may 
seem to do so, for the vague and powerful impressions produced by 
mere successions of beautiful sound, we may fail to trace their con- 
nection with the difference between what we think a good and what 
we think a bad melody, and with the fact that the one gives us ex- 
treme emotional pleasure and the other none at all. For this differ- 
ence must be bound up with form, just like the difference between 
two pieces of architecture, though entailing, as I have shown, a far 
more complex sense of proportion and quite beyond the reach of 
conscious analysis ; and it is impossible to suppose that of two modern 
melodies, each of which involves this infinite complexity, one more 
than the other resembles any primitive succession of sounds: we 
might as well say that a beautiful person’s expression reminded us 
more of an ascidian than a plain person’s. Why then does one 
melody reap the benefit of primeval associations more than the other ? 
The answer is, that we must consider the mental process, not any 
stereotyped successions of sounds, as at the root both of the primitive 
associations and of their present transformed and differentiated emo- 
tional result. The melodic satisfaction of our semi-human or savage 
ancestors depended on some embryonic proportional and rhythmical 
element not extending perhaps beyond the recurrence of a sound at 


8 The following observation by W. H. Hudson (in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society, June 1876) may be added to the examples in The Descent of Man:—‘ Males. 
and females of many species, in which the sexes are always faithful, sing and 
scream together in a jubilant manner at intervals during the day. This habit is 
most marked in the oven-bird (furnarius); these stand together facing each other, 
singing their shrill excited song, all the while beating their outspread wings in time 
to their notes.’ 
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the moment when expected; but I believe that in the hidden mental 
processes of the modern musician we haye merely an infinitely 
elaborated and complex development of the same proportional sense ; 
the startling difference not being greater than some which have been 
indubitably worked by evolution in other mental and moral opera- 
tions. And if the associations from the various passions were formed 
of old in connection with the satisfactory exercise of a rudimentary 
faculty, so with the developed faculty it would only be when the mind 
was satisfied by its hidden computative exercise (not where it was 
baulked and worried, as in a bad tune, by proportional defects) that 
the deep emotions, distilled from these passions through ages of in- 
herited association, would be evoked. The feeling is bound up with 
the kind of mental act, and finds most various materials: it may to 
this day be caused to an Asiatic by a succession of notes which is 
hideous to a European, or (to take a less marked but similar instance) 
to one European by a succession of notes which is trivial and un- 
meaning to another European. A rough analogy may be found in 
the pleasure of watching the movements of an active and beautiful 
human form. Here, too, the ultimate love of regularity will have 
given for ages a rudimentary pleasure in mere symmetry of parts, so 
that, apart from any association, to look at a body with two arms 
would be pleasanter than to look at a body with one; still the 
pleasure we feel certainly has a great part of its roots in association 
which dates back to the primeval woods and the days when bodily 
strength and activity were prime factors in the struggle for existence. 
And here again we, with our infinitely developed feeling for form, 
find the door unlocked to the strong emotions dependent on such 
association only in cases where our abstract sense of symmetry and 
proportion is satisfied ; a very slight deviation from symmetry in the 
human form will so annoy us as seemingly to close the channel of 
emotion, and we derive no esthetic pleasure from the gambols of a 
strong but clumsy creature such as an elephant. I can only add, that 
if the above explanation does not commend itself, those who are fain 
to find in a beautiful melody a transcendental utterance will be glad 
to find that a bond fide crux to the evolutionist is here presented. 

1. Even so brief a sketch as the above may enable us to fore- 
shadow some of the necessary peculiarities of music, and to trace out 
roughly the kind of place it would be likely to occupy with regard 
to other ideas and emotions both in and out of the esthetic region. 
If its simplest elements can be referred to the mere functions of 
nerve-cells, and for ages before logical processes were possible it was 
building up its groundwork in the organism and summoning to its 
aid, through association, by far the most powerful and exciting 
feelings of primitive times, we shall not be surprised at finding it 
ruling mightily in a sphere whence we seek in vain to trace back the 
infinitely long and subtle trains of past feeling, or at seeing its 
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emotions swayed in apparent independence of the rest of our nature, 
and, if at one time harmonising with other things, at another soaring 
off among heights and depths which are wholly their own. We see 
at once the distinction between this art and others, and how com- 
pletely inapplicable to it, though true of them, are Comte’s dicta 
that ‘Art begins at first with simple imitation, which becomes raised 
into idealisation,’ that ‘ Art may be defined as an ideal representation 
of fact,’ and that ‘The contemplations of the artist begin with the 
simple objects of the external world.’ We see that music lived ages 
ago, as it lives now, quite aloof from imitation, and how the germ of 
the esthetic faculty, in the sense of the association of order with 
emotion, existed independently in the apprehension of its earliest 
and most rudimentary utterances; for while the other arts find order 
in, and impose order on, external facts, music finds it in her own 
essence.. It is curious to observe how the metaphysician Wagner 
and the positivist Comte, who, though on different grounds, agree in 
placing song before speech, have missed in different ways the essen- 
tialness of form or order to the idea of art. Wagner considers that 
man’s first utterances came nearer to the nowmenon or true reality ; 
Comte that.‘ the first things we express are those which move our 
feelings most,’ so that primitive utterances were more esthetic than 
subsequent more conventional ones. The latter view is the more 
intelligible, but equally with the other ignores the element of order: 
primitive utterances are neither more nor less esthetic than subse- 
quent conventional ones, because neither are esthetic at all. Whether 
the wailings of an infant express notimenda, or (as seems more pro- 
bable) the infant’s private feelings, they have no connection with 
art ; and the above views have as little meaning when applied to the 
development of music in the world as when applied to the vocal 
efforts of a future prima donna at the age of three weeks. 

We see also that an independent nature entails to a great extent 
an independent history. Poetry has flourished naturally amid stir- 
ring intellectual life; sculpture and painting, if not always among 
lofty beliefs and aims, at all events in an atmosphere of outward 
magnificence and beauty. Music is precluded from a similar direct 
alliance either with the mental or the external characteristics of an 
age: and indeed its differeinta is markedly shown in its indepen- 


‘ So complete do I hold this differentiation to have become that transcendentalists 
might charitably excuse me for my account of music’s phenomenal origin and growth. 
Surely, whatever music is, they have only to suppose certain historical conditions 
and processes to be as necessarily the antecedents to our apprehension of it as the 
formation of a sense of space to our apprehension of geometry, and that, constituted 
as our race is, the manifestation to it in one case of wsthetic, as in the other of 
abstract, truth may have been possible only through the An of various and com- 
paratively insignificant experiences. Those who believe in the expression of spirit 
through matter need find no difficulty in the sublimation of a spiritual language out 
of unspiritual associations. 
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dence of the intellectual minorities and the social aristocracies 
with whom such characteristics are wont to be connected. A rich 
and spontaneous popular life may certainly tend to the quickening 
and diffusion of all artistic pleasure. But even strength of national 
sentiment, such as has often powerfully influenced poetry, can have 
no like bearing on an art which is already and increasingly cosmo- 
politan, and which, through its aloofness from views and creeds, affects 
equally and similarly men of all views and of all creeds. Fairly to 
estimate music’s progress and position in the world, we must be 
careful to separate what may be termed the accidents of its history 
from its essential characteristics. As a matter of fact, its employ- 
ment by civilised man was, till comparatively recently, almost entirely 
in connection with words. This was to be expected, until the de- 
velopment of the art and its instruments should have reached an 
advanced point. The voice—man’s. first and most natural instru- 
ment—is also the organ of speech, and speech arrived at high (in 
Greece the highest) development while music’s full powers were 
wholly undreamed of. What wonder that the hymn should ‘ rule the 
lyre ’—-that speech called on the budding art to add charm and 
emphasis to words and held it under an imperious sway? But the 
fact that this phase of music lasted so long, and has only recently 
receded, has completely misled speculation on the subject. We are 
always hearing modern music, especially in its principal instrumental 
developments, connected with the complexities and introspectiveness 
of modern life and thought, as though the same causes had effected 
in both cases a gradual modification: whereas I hold the synchronism 
to be of scarcely any real significance. The feeling for the modern 
elements of tonality and harmony can be awakened in an organism 
which has certainly not received them by inheritance: even were 
there not sufficient evidence in the small number of generations 
during which the modern system has prevailed, this has been abun- 
dantly proved in the case of negroes and Hottentots, and (as regards 
melody at all events) of parrots. It seems, therefore, quite certain 
that our music would in a very short time have been quite compre- 
hensible and delightful to an ancient Athenian could he but have 
heard it. A Greek had perfect material for sculpture in the forms 
he daily saw: his musie was limited by the limitations of his system 
of notes, which afforded material indeed for heart-stirring melody, 
but not (in the absence of harmony and modulation) for great variety 
and development. The fact that he did not discover anything like 
the modern system is precisely on a par with the facts that he did 
not discover the planet Neptune, or the steam-engine, or photography, 
or Cremona violins. Accident has always played a large part in the 
history of discovery: and a single nation in a limited time cannot do 
everything. The complete foundation of modern music wag a very 
difficult thing to arrive at, and required a long experimental process, 
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carried on by generations of writers, performers, and listeners. Once 
found out it is an instance of ars celare artem, and its beauty and 
convenience commend themselves to the human ear as readily as the 
beauty and convenience of the Gothic arch to the human eye. Hay- 
ing obtained at last a suitable material in the tempered scale-system 
with all its possibilities of harmony and modulation, music advanced 
naturally and rapidly to its great achievements, which, be it observed, 
are connected for the most part with the names of singularly simple 
and one-idea’d men. In speculating on this point it is beside the 
mark to argue from such facts as the simplicity of Greek drama and 
the absence from their literature of analytical works of fiction; for 
in accordance with our theory of music’s differentiation, we constantly 
find persons quite incapable of appreciating and unravelling com- 
plexities in other regions, to whom in music the faculty is natural. 
If we grant that it is doubtful whether our music would have been 
held equally valuable by the Greeks, it is rather because their in- 
tense feeling for dpyovia in life might have inclined them to be 
sceptical as to the goodness of differentiated emotions, however 
delightful; and it would have been extremely interesting to watch 
the psychological conflict which might have ensued. But it is cer- 
tainly a confusion to connect modern music directly with the modern 
tendency to self-analysis: a beautiful tune is as objective a phe- 
nomenon to the people who care for it as a beautiful face, and 
probably causes in all of them equally similar emotions. 

The historical relation of music to poetry has misled many in 
the estimation of their subsequent position. Comte,’ for instance, 
makes a hierarchy of arts corresponding to his hierarchy of sciences, 
arranging them in order of decreasing generality as poetry, music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture. He says with plausibility that the 
sphere of poetry is wider than that of the other arts, ‘since it em- 
braces every side of our existence, whether individual, domestic, or 
social.’ In this special sense it may certainly be said to be more 
general than music; but it seems a seeking for symmetry at the 
expense of fact to go on and say that poetry is the most popular of 
all the arts, ‘ both on account of its wider scope, and also because, its 
instruments of expression being taken from ordinary language, it is 
more generally intelligible than any other.’ ‘ Prosody,’ he continues, 
‘ the only technical element, is easily acquired by a few days’ practice,’ 
—that is, a quite uneducated Roman might have acquired by a few 
days’ study the power of appreciating, perhaps even of reproducing, 
the technical and metrical subtleties of Virgil! Nor does the argu- 
ment about words express anything like the whole truth. To say 


5 Comte’s views on music are in many ways noble and interesting ; and in spite 
of his imagining it to be normal that music should draw its subjects from poetry, 
his appreciation of the value of Mozart’s melodies seems to show that he had truly 
realised its independent power. 
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that, because words are a universal medium of expression, poetry is 
generally intelligible, is something like saying that, because eyes 
and light are universal, the refinements of Venetian colouring are 
generally intelligible. For, to say nothing of the fact that verbal 
colouring often depends on an element of subtle and complex literary 
association, it is the constant characteristic of intellectual poetry that 
appreciation of it requires a special faculty for perceiving deep and 
often difficult relations. Even had he said ‘ calculated to become the 
most popular after the regeneration of society,’ it would have been 
but a guess, resting on a confusion between amount of sources of 
material and amount of appreciative acceptance. In estimating the 
latter we have no appeal from facts whose origin dates back to the 
beginning of the history of our organisms, and a change in whose 
nature we have no ground for prophesying. But music having been 
subordinated to poetry in his classification, it was natural to Comte 
to stereotype it in this relation ; as when, in his evolution of art out 
of speculative and theoretic regions and his prophecy of its recom- 
bination with science and its highest development in the hands of 
philosophers, he applies to art in general theories which, whether 
sound or unsound, are only applicable to poetry. In his own words, 
‘art yielded to the specialising system, which, though normal for 
industry, is in its case abnormal ;’ and ‘art detached itself from the 
theoretic system before science, because its progress was more rapid, 
and from its nature it was more independent,’ but ‘ ultimately all 
theoretic faculties’ (7.¢e., all faculties of all sorts which are not 
practical) ‘will be again combined even more closely than in primitive 
times. Why? He supports his view by statements which ignore 
the facts of music, saying that ‘ the greatest masters, even in modern 
times, have shown universality of taste,’ and that ‘its absence in the 
present day is but a fresh proof that esthetic genius does not and 
cannot exist in times like these’ (shade of Beethoven !) ‘ when art has 
no social purpose and rests on no philosophic principles.’ I will not 
discuss the ‘ philosophic principles,’ nor the arbitrary identification of 
scientific and esthetic faculties; but as it happens ‘the greatest 
masters’ in music iuve been in a singular degree specialists, and 
music does answer even now a most useful social purpose. 

Another and more practically important error, favoured by the 
historical connection between music and poetry, is the supposition 
that this is the ideal condition, and will be more than ever realised 
in the future. The view that poetry and music should unite, each at 
‘its highest, and that the period of possible independence is the passing 
and less valuable stage, is often based on the idea that the two instincts 
started together: my view is of course the reverse, that the musical 
instinct existed long before coherent intellectual conceptions were 
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still indeed a possible ally of poetry, but insisting on its own inalien- 
able rights. I have at times been inclined to hope that, in some 
instances at all events, the differences of view on the subject of 
‘poetical conceptions’ might be chiefly verbal ; and it is impossible 
to read anything written with so much insight and reverence as Mr, 
Dannreuther’s recent paper on Beethoven without wishing strongly 
that such should be the case, though in the face of some of his 
remarks—as that ‘Beethoven’s later music preaches depreciation of 
self and negation of personality—any attempt at mutual comprehen- 
sion may seem a trifle hazardous. In any case the words used by 
him and others would always seem to me dangerously misleading. 
And here I think the question of origin is of extreme importance. 
If the germs of musical emotions are traced back through thousands 
and thousands of organisms to ages far beyond the more distinctly 
intellectual conceptions of poetry, we shall be led to regard very dif- 
ferently the attempted connections and mutual interpretations of the 
two arts. I am not claiming greater intrinsic value for musical 
emotions, only a longer history ; and in this respect they may be com- 
pared to the deep sea-currents, part of the same ocean as the waves 
above, but not in visible connection with them or a guide to their 
pace and direction. Not that I would ignore the immense scope of 
the sense of analogy in the emotional region: even in the absence of 
inherent connection, the fuller vitality resulting from a powerful 
stirring of one part of our emotional nature seems often to quicken 
all the higher faculties and susceptibilities, and in this way might 
well give rise to associations between them. But though analogies 
and affinities of course exist between many deep emotions of the 
same being, these are very different from interpretations or transla- 
tions. Words are, in a general way, so closely interlocked with ideas, 
that it seems a kind of necessity of thought to erystallise all impres- 
sions by their means: and poetry, being the art of words par emcel- 
lence, is vaguely regarded as a natural mine of conceptions and 
metaphors suited to all emotional experiences, and able to embody 
all lofty reality. The very attempt to express one thing in terms 
of another often seems to give the kind of relief that one gets from 
bodily change of posture ; for the dwelling on anything wholly within 
its own region is apt to produce a kind of mental pins-and-needles. 
But there ‘is a distinct danger of mistaking this sort of mental relief 
for fresh knowledge, and of ignoring the point at which impressions 
become ultimate through a true differentiation of our faculties. A 
man who calls Milan Cathedral a marble poem, or conceives of his 
Jiancée as a female poem, does what is quite justifiable but not in- 
structive, for he does not really judge these objects, either as 4 
whole or in detail, by reference to poetry: the secret of the uni- 
formities he is dimly conscious of lies in the furthest depths of his 
own being, and is neither penetrated by imaginary identifications of 
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widely varying impressions, nor relevant to the esthetic effects dis- 
tinctive of poems, cathedrals, or young ladies. Similarly there is no 
harm in calling a picture a symphony, as long as it is recognised that 
such uniformity as is felt consists in the most general attribute of 
harmonious beauty, the manifestation of which in the one case throws 
no light on that in the other, and may be fully appreciated by one 
who is totally blind or deaf to the other. Though one hears people 
talk of such and such a picture as being like music, no one, I suppose, 
was ever so bold as to say that a picture, or a part of a picture, was 
like a modulation from C into E minor; ® and it is this, and things 
like this (not technically known but felt), which give the true artistic 
musical pleasure, as distinct from general and suffusive feelings of 
awe, aspiration, and soon. And the same will apply to the ‘ instru- 
mental poems’ of Beethoven, which we hear so much about. The 
‘poetical conceptions’ have almost always to be guessed at, for to 
say, as Mr. Dannreuther does, that where not avowed they are implied, 
is simply to beg the question; but even had Beethoven always, 
instead of extremely seldom, hinted at their existence, I should say 
the same. The reference to some analogue in another region may 
have been occasionally an interest and a relief to Beethoven as to 
others ; for instance, two melodic parts may seem to sustain a dialogue 
or a dispute, storm and struggle may yield to calm, effort to success, 
and so on; though the whimsical absurdities which result from 
attempts to press home and follow out such uniformities, even in the 
comparatively few cases where they seem momentarily obvious 
enough to be interesting, show what an unessential luxury they are. 
And is the world poorer if, beyond the confines of that exquisite 
region where music and poetry meet and mingle their expression, 
each art gives its separate message in its own language? Are we 
bound to catch the echoes of the visible world in all we hear? For 
it must be noticed that even such descriptive analogies as can be 
plausibly adduced are not in any special sense poetical, but only of 
some external or human significance: there is no’ poetry in such 
isolated conceptions as grief and triumph, appeal and response, storm 
and calm and moonlight, and the rest. And indeed the tendency I 
have been discussing seems to me as damaging to the idea of poetry 
as to that of music. It would almost seem as if those who so speak 
conceived of poetry only in crude streaks of ‘ local colour,’ and not in 
its truly artistic aspects. Poetry differs indeed from music in draw- 
ing its subjects from life, but that does not mean that all life is 
poetry, any more than all sounds are music ; and the greatest poetical 
artists, in discovering and drawing forth the latent harmonies of 


* Perhaps, however, I underestimate the possibilities of human audacity: for 
since writing this I have heard of a dispute between a master and pupil as to whether 
a particular modulation in a sonata of Mozart meant ‘ but’ or ¢ if,’ 
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human and natural relations, exercise as special a faculty as the 
composer who manipulates his meaningless six octaves of notes. 

I may make my meaning about ‘poetical ideas’ clearer by 
taking as an example a short ‘analysis’ of the first movement of 
Schubert’s unfinished Symphony, which formed part of the pro- 
gramme of a recent Philharmonic concert. I select this analysis 
because it is thoroughly good and sensible, one that Schubert 
might have accepted, and not containing a single over-strained 
or fanciful comparison or a word which did not strike one in 
following the music as sufficiently appropriate. Disentangled from 
musical terms it stands as follows:—We begin with deep earnest- 
ness, out of which springs perturbation ; after which almost pain- 
ful anxieties are conjured up, till the dissolution draws the veil 
from an unexpected solace, which is soon infused with cheerfulness, 
to be however abruptly checked. After an instant of apprehension, 
we are startled by a threat of destruction to the very capability of 
rest, which in its turn subsides. From the terrible we pass to the 
joyful, and soon to playfulness and tenderness; a placid character 
which is quickly reversed by a tone of anger, continued till it leads 
up to a repetition of all that has gone before. Then comes the 
unfolding of a tale of passionate aspiration and depression, which 
works up to a culmination ; after which some more repetition of the 
already twice-heard perturbation and what follows it leads us to the 
final part, where, after being led in an unearthly way to abstract our 
thoughts from the present and its surroundings, we at last conclude 
in the strange mystery with which we set out, though just at the 
very end there is an effort to shut the mind against its incertitude.— 
Now, the work in question (as is stated in the programme) is not 
more remarkable for its beauty of detail than for its structure, which, 
as one follows it, impresses one with a cogent sense of coherence 
and completeness. Yet the verbal ideas seem to bear to each other 
the relation of the events in the time-honoured tale of the ‘old she- 
bear ;’ and surely in seeing what an uninteresting and inconsecutive 
jumble this really good piece of criticism looks, in the unfair light of 
a statement of ‘ poetical conceptions,’ we see how impossible it would 
be for a musician deliberately to work it up, and in what total in- 
dependence of it Schubert must have invented and developed the 
music. As a figurative description of certain effects and transitions 
(which was doubtless what the writer intended), the remarks are 
quite sound; but as an interpretation or elucidation of what Schubert 
had in his mind, they would be meaningless ; for they as little reveal 
or explain the essence of his utterance as a heap of loose garments on 
the floor reveals or explains the breathing beauty of face and form. 

I should, as I say, be more inclined to hope that in the talk 
about Beethoven and poetical conceptions the idea intended might 
be of the kind above described—a strong though vague sense of 
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unanalysable uniformities—if the persons who thus express themselves 
did not so often regard Wagner as the carrier-on and worker-out of 
the notion of connection, which in his hands is apt to become not a 
spiritual fusion, but a mechanical welding. But Wagner was not 
dependent on pilgrimages or heavenly bodies for the Leitmotiv of 
Tannhiuser and the glorious invocation to the evening star: and 
with Beethoven in all his work the musical impulse came first; the 
melody might or might not turn out to present describable affinities 
but it was first and foremost a melody, and often of superlative merit, 
because Beethoven was Beethoven. The characteristics of the first 
idea might act as the germ of characteristics in the carrying-out 
(for instance, an interrogative strain might suggest something of 
musical dialogue), but all such analogies have to follow like a shadow 
in the independent steps of the musical development; and as 
musical development (especially in Beethoven’s own beloved sonata- 
form) has organic laws wholly of its own, the shadow is apt to become 
extremely shadowy before long. ‘ Poetical conceptions’ imaginable 
in details do not penetrate complex musical structure. Such analysis 
as is usually attempted, of e.g. the first movement of the Eroica, 
may be a slight concrete help and interest, but in no way represents 
any mental process in Beethoven ; and to try to grasp the import of 
the work by such light would be to apply a wrong and totally in- 
adequate mental organ; exactly as though one who had never seen 
should try to judge of the beauty of a face by passing his hand over 
it. The matchless structure stands out to the musical sense as un- 
alterably right and coherent, and any one who appreciates it knows 
as much and can tell as little of its secret as Beethoven himself. 
The faculty by which we follow such music as this is as different 
from that by which we follow the development of a poem as from 
that by which we follow the steps in a proposition of Euclid; in 
fact the three have nothing in common beyond the mere abstract 
sense of following. 

In the Erotica I have taken an extreme instance of complexity, 
and each art with gathering complexity naturally becomes more 
differentiated. But happily we can have our songs and operas as 
well as our sonatas and symphonies; and there are regions where 
distinct correspondence between music and words or situations is 
possible and common. Complex organism is not necessary to perfect 
beauty, nor need a melody be contrapuntally or otherwise developed 
to seem of infinite import. In a word music does not impose on 
opera the structure and development of instrumental music, that is 
does not employ all its resources in one of its branches. In this 
sense, but only in this sense, can it be said (as it often is said) to 
make compromises: the alliance with other forms of expression 
which certain music can form through the prevalence in it of defin- 
able sentiments cannot affect inalienable characteristics, the strictest 

Vou. IV.—No. 17. F 
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recognition of which will still leave plenty of play and scope to the 
compound art. For it is to be noticed that besides the simple and 
immediate correspondence of one thing with another (as in the 
direct expression of the verbally-expressed sentiment of yearning in 
the music of Schubert’s Serenade), there is, within limits, another 
kind of correspondence, that of a relation between the parts of one 
thing to a relation between the parts of another; and this, com- 
prising extensive possibilities in the way of parallel ebb and flow, 
crisis, and contrast, much increases the range of complexity in operatic 
music. It is quite possible moreover for pure association to give 
rise to an exquisite though perfectly inexplicable feeling of affinity 
between two things. Every musician will recall instances where he 
has known and loved music before connecting it with its words or 
anything else, and will remember how, when he has heard it in its 
place, the concomitants, though in no way essential to begin with, 
have gradually become part and parcel of the charm. But, to be 
soul-stirring, such association demands independent form and vitality 
in the two things: it makes concrete the connection between them 
only when they are alive and akin to begin with by the abstract 
relationship of beauty, and it would do little to galvanise such ‘ dead 
formalism’ as the Wagnerian school hold music to be when left to 
its own resources. No amount of hearings of Tannhduser would 
make me feel this kind of association between the words and situa- 
tion of the tournament of song and the music sung by the competitors 
(with the exception of Tannhiuser’s own song), simply because I see 
no independent beauty in the music. If I knew every bar by heart, 
I should simply know, as a matter of fact, that each note comes 
where it does with such and such a word, but the association being 
purely mechanical would give me no additional pleasure. In his 
theory and much of his practice Wagner has missed this fact, that 
true esthetic correspondence is due to the subtle and harmonious 
blending of emotional appeals severally expressive and beautiful in 
their kind ; so that not only in professing to unite the ‘symphony’ 
with the drama does he ignore the structural differences between 
high organic development in music and in poetry, but in detail after 
detail, and probably owing to an unconscious want of melodic fertility, 
he has cut off the very chance of a vital union. The mere garment 
of one art thrown over another will do little if their two essences are 
not interfused. Wagner, in exact opposition to Beethoven, con- 
fessedly sits down to evolve music out of long strings of external 
conceptions, with the result that his music, however brilliantly 
coloured, tends to sink into arbitrary symbolism.” If you paint your 


7 I am not arguing against those who admire purely musically the parts which I 
do not; I have explained elsewhere why I think this useless. But these parts, as 
well as many others which I do admire, are not connected with Wagner’s theory, 
which knows nothing of any such independent meaning and beauty. 
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symbols in beautiful colours, and look long enough at them, you 
may, through association, get a false idea of their expressiveness, but 
you will not deeply affect the human race. 

2. Having discussed music in its relation (or want of relation ) 
to the mental sphere, I pass on to the moral; and my second de- 
duction from my theory of the nature of the art is that what is 
partially true of all the arts is wholly true of this one—that it must 
be judged by us directly in relation to pleasure, and that pleasure 
is the criterion by which we must measure the relative worth of 
different specimens of it. The pleasure, from its peculiarity, its 
power of relieving the mind and steeping it as it were in a totally 
new atmosphere, its indescribable suggestions of infinity, and its 
freedom from any kind of deleterious after-effects, is of an extremely 
valuable kind; and moreover, since indirect effects may be to the 
full as strong and important as direct, my argument would not 
affect the fact, but only the grounds, of the connection of music 
with morality. Still my view, as here stated, is at palpable issue 
with the ancient view represented by Plato, who only occasionally 
relaxes his tone to the extent of saying that he does not mean wholly 
to exclude pleasure, and that ‘songs may be an amusement to cities.’ 
He considered the connection between music and social and political 
conditions so vital that a change in one would necessarily entail a 
change in the other; whereas in modern days we have seen the 
greatest musicians—Handel, for instance, in England, and Beethoven 
in Austria—flourishing amid national circumstances the very reverse 
of glorious. We find the reason of the difference in the extremely 
simple character and the completely subordinate position (already 
noticed) of music as conceived by Plato. In those times the true 
independent power of music was almost latent, and, as a mere ac- 
cessory to other things, music might in various ways receive an 
ethical import. How elementary was Plato’s view of melody, and 
how dependent on external associations, is shown in his weighing the 
merits of rhythm, not in connection with the notes of a melody, but 
by simple reference to the kinds of physical movement which ac- 
companied them in the dances he knew. Again, in the music de- 
scribed by Plato, association with words and occasions would always 
be present, especially as he was exceedingly anxious to limit it in 
amount and to prevent novelties. In the dialogue of the ‘ Laws,’ the 
Athenian stranger tells how in Egypt all art has remained unchanged 
for 10,000 years, during which time the ancient chants composed by 
the goddess Isis had received neither alteration nor addition; and 
remarks ‘ How wise and worthy of a great legislator!’ while, on the 
other hand, he regrets that ‘in other places novelties are always being 
introduced in dancing and music at the instigation of lawless plea- 
sure.’ The bard of versatile poetical and histrionic talent, who deals 
in variety of melodic and rhythmic transitions, is to be anointed 
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indeed and crowned ‘ as a sacred, admirable, and charming personage,’ 
but to be promptly sent away to another city. It could only have 
been association of music with the words of the song or the gestures 
of the dance, which made Plato so invariably represent music as 
simply representative and imitative: for while he sees no difficulty 
in the analogy between the copy of a human form in sculpture and 
the copy of virtue and vice in music, and speaks, as if everybody 
would comprehend him, of ‘ the natural rhythms of a well-regulated 
and manly life,’ he nevertheless expressly says that ‘when there are 
no words it is difficult to recognise the meaning of harmony or rhythm, 
or to see that any worthy object is imitated by them.’ Some of the 
lengths to which he pushed his views on the ethical bearings of musie 
are very curious. No instruments of wide compass are to be per- 
mitted: the lyre and guitar will be used in the town, the pipe in the 
country. Not only is the use of instruments otherwise than as ac- 
companiment to be eschewed, as leading to every sort of irregularity 
and trickery—‘ for,’ says he ‘we must acknowledge that all this sort 
of thing, which aims only at swiftness and smoothness and a brutish 
noise, is exceedingly rude and coarse ’"—but different classes and sexes 
are to keep to distinct styles, and the grave and wise elders will not 
only be the best arbiters of music, but the best performers. ‘ The 
Muses,’ he says, ‘ would never fall into the monstrous error of assigning 
to the words of men the gestures and songs of women, nor combine 
the melodies and gestures of freemen with the rhythms of slaves and 
men of the baser sort.’* Grand melodies are to be sung by men, 
those which incline to moderation and temperance by women. Judges 
of not less than fifty years of age are to make a selection from ancient 
musical compositions and dances, and may consult poets and mu- 
sicians, but are not to allow them to indulge, except in some minor 
matters, their individual fancies. But the most amusing notion is 
that which concerns the chorus of elderly men; these, by reason of 
their larger experience and intelligence, have the greatest influence, 
and therefore are bound to sing the fairest and most useful strains; 
but as owing to the sourness of age they may be expected to enter- 
tain a dislike to public artistic appearances, they are to be made 
slightly intoxicated, in which condition they will greatly edify the 
public by their performance. 

It is of course hard to say how far, in many respects, Plato repre- 
sents the ordinary Greek views; but he fully corroborates the other 
evidence which we have of the extreme simplicity of the emotional 
element in Greek melodies. We have proof of this in the very exis- 

8 There is one sentence in the ‘ Laws’ which fairly puzzles me. ‘Common people 
are ridiculous in imagining that they know what is in proper harmony and rhythm, 
and what is not, when they can only be made to sing and step in rhythm by sheer 
force.’ It is not wonderful that Plato should be ignorant, as he was, of any musical 
perception in animals: but the above remark, at all events in respects of marching 
in time, seems to contradict universal experience. 
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tence of several different ‘ modes,’ or frameworks, of which different 
melodies seem to have been variations, and each of which possessed 
a definite characteristic of its own; and though in these simplest 
cases such characteristics might probably be comprehensible apart 
from verbal and other associations, the small number of the modes 
would make it impossible but that such associations should always be 
present. The character of the music was probably emphasised by 
the tumbre and pitch of the instrument with which it was associated : 
the effects, e.g. of the shrill Phrygian pipes might find a modern 
parallel in those of the pibroch. Only those ‘modes’ are approved 
by Plato which represent the tones of men in a courageous or in a 
temperate mood ; plaintive melodies are to be discarded, ‘for they 
are useless even to women that are to be virtuously given, not to say 
tomen. It is especially forbidden to excite the citizens or make 
them weep with sorrowful melodies during a sacrifice: such songs 
should be sung by choruses of foreign minstrels on some polluted and 
inauspicious day. In the age of subservience of music to poetry, as 
of art in general to religion, it is easy to see how one single and 
obvious emotion at one time, and another at another, would be 
definitely and deliberately appealed to. Moreover, amid a greater 
simplicity of outward and inward life, all emotion found much 
straighter channels to action, so that artistic as well as other appeals 
to feeling might have far more visible results then than now. We 
can readily imagine that the Achilles who wept and lamented at an 
insult might be unnerved by a dolorous chant. If then music had 
remained in tutelage, a blighting effect might certainly have been 
produced on it by the greater repression of individual feelings, the 
increased self-consciousness and artificiality, and all the restraints of 
amore complex civilisation, and we might have had reason to lament 
both the ethical and the esthetic loss. Luckily, however (and as 
argued above quite independently), the art itself has undergone still 
greater revolutions: and melody nowadays, if through external condi- 
tions it has little opportunity, so through internal transformation it has 
still less need, to act as a nucleus of associations, and can pass into 
popularity without owing anything to occasions or adjuncts. I would 
not willingly forego the advantage of Plato’s authority as to the effect 
of music on the masses; for this has in no way ceased or decreased, 
nor have the endless elaborations of modern music by any means out- 
stripped or rendered obsolete the simpler elements whose utterance 
reaches at once to the comprehension and the heart. But the increase 
in the population and area of states, and the thousand complexities 
of modern life, prevent the possibility of systematically subjecting 
more than fragments of a population to any single train of influences 
and associations. The importance of music in giving zest to the 
harmonious movements of numbers, or in adding point and force to 
a sentiment from which it in turn receives the benefit of association 
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(as even in modern days in the case of the ‘ Marseillaise’), has been 
reduced to a minimum ; and owing to music’s growth in extent and 
intricacy, to its instrumental developments, and to the cosmopolitan 
character consequent on its release from words in special languages 
—facts completely beyond Plato’s power of prevision—the portions 
of the whole bulk which carry permanent associations or are pervaded 
like the ancient ‘ modes’ by a simple definite character, plaintive, 
orgiastic, triumphant, or whatever it may be, have become an in- 
significant fraction. Ethical interpretations appear as forced and 
absurd as naturalistic ones, now that the time is past when music can 
be docketed off into a few classes, each connected with a special range 
of emotion. Military music seems the only branch to which it can 
be pretended that such a character attaches; and even here I for one 
feel that, if I were inspired to bravery in battle by music, it would 
be not because I perceived it to be martial, but because I perceived it 
to be beautiful—in other words, because it gave me a sense of exhilara- 
tion: there is a great deal of martial music which from its inherent 
dulness and ugliness would make me much more inclined to run away. 
Some kinds of religious music might perhaps be added: but in fact all 
occasional effects are now as nothing in comparison with the perma- 
nent bearing of the art on those in whose lives it forms an important 
element; and I run no risk of contradiction in saying that for these 
its value lies not in its sometimes soothing them when they want 
soothing, or stimulating them when they want stimulating, but in its 
own special and indescribable revelations. 

The case of music may be compared to the instances, so common 
in the history of organic life, where things once useful in the struggle 
for existence have gradually become merely ornamental; for it must 
be remembered that it was chiefly as fostering warlike habits and 
aptitudes that Plato considered music so important a branch of edu- 
cation. This utilitarian stage stands, as it were, midway between 
the primary use of song asa gift of vital importance to the possessor, 
calculated like bright feathers to allure the opposite sex, and music’s 
present lofty esthetic employment. Nor can any but the narrowest 
view of life and progress conceive as a degradation of the art a tran- 
sition from the region of struggle and drill and use to that of @swpia 
and pure enjoyment. All beautiful things and all healthy emotions 
tend to dignify existence; and if such power as music has over life 
is not by direct suggestion and teaching, but by stimulation of the 
vital powers which is bound up with the pleasure it gives, this in no 
way interferes with the tremendous social influence which it can 
exercise, through sympathy, in swaying a multitude with a common 
awe and gratitude. 

Those who are unwilling to accept this hedonistic view should 
notice that the acceptance of the criterion of pleasure will make 
little practical difference, unless it is maintained that of two musical 
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works one may be in the sum of its effects the more moral, but the 
less pleasurable. I think, however, that but for Plato’s views it would 
have been more generally remarked how completely the relation of 
music to other things must change with its development, and the 
consequent cessation of the-possibility of associations universally felt 
and known. It is surely matter of experience that in a great sym- 
phonic movement the complex process of attention and emotion raises 
the mind to a state of elevation wholly apart from social conditions. 
No amount of such analogies as Mr. Haweis has attempted between 
Beethoven and morality, in point of balance, restraint, reasonable- 
ness, and so on, will bridge over the gulf or turn artistic impressions 
into ethical promptings. Nor even where certain describable emo- 
tional states may be plausibly said to be produced by special kinds 
of music, as the languorous, the triumphant, and so on, do these 
appear to me less external to the general character of the hearer. 
For while we can understand the relation of purity and humanity to 
the appreciation of other arts, how pictures of carnage are likely to 
be popular when a people are brutalised by much bloodshed, and how 
highly-coloured literature may have a distinctly deleterious effect on 
the mind, it is hard to see how that which only produces, according to 
Mr. Haweis’s description, a special emotional atmosphere, uncharged 
(according to his own admission) either naturally or by association 
with any idea applicable to life, can in any direct sense have force to 
mould conduct. The emotional states where a mind receives a bias 
are those which depend on some working idea, and which can there- 
fore be summoned up by recalling the idea. An atmosphere can 
only permanently affect our moral and mental habits when we can 
make it surround some more definite nucleus. However languorous 
music may be, its languors cease for the most part with the per- 
formance ; or, if it be objected that where it haunts the memory the 
effect is more permanent, and that the prevalence of a particular 
stamp of melody, like opium or a hot climate, might gradually 


® Apart from deliberately moral or immoral suggestions in pictures, the contrast 
of music’s position may be made clearer by a mere consideration of what is involved 
in the daily experiences of the eye and the ear. Innumerable phenomena are con- 
tinually meeting both senses: but most of those that meet the eye, through pre- 
senting many permanent distinguishable points, are forms, and an immense number 
are the very forms which visual art uses ; while those that meet the ear are formless, 
and have no relation to the definite proportions on which the melodic and harmonie 
Presentations of acoustic art depend. Thus, from the moment when as infants we 
smiled at a kind face and cried at a cross one, association, entering into our experi- 
ences of human expression (real or depicted), has largely identified beauty and ugli- 
ness with a sense of right and happiness and with a sense of wrong and wretchedness 
respectively, human beauty being in the main incompatible with surroundings of 
vice and misery ; while musical forms, inasmuch as they are artificial and wholly 
isolated exceptions among the crowds of unshaped successions of sound (including 
even kind tones and pleasant words) which our ears naturally receive, have an 
exceptionally independent and direct relation to the organism, and could only 
gather associations from life by conscious use, never by inherent necessities. 
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enervate individual or national character, we not only have an obvious 
appeal to the absence of physical results, but it is easy to point out a 
clear difference, and a proof of music’s independence of the move- 
ments of the practical reason, in the two facts that a person may be 
haunted by music in the midst of and without interruption to the 
busiest and most opposite avocations, and that the musical emotion 
may actually produce a feeling of a character the reverse of its own; 
for the most mournful music, if sufficiently beautiful, will make me 
happy. 

On this question of morality it is important to avoid confusion 
between the effects of music when produced and the causes that bear 
on its production. Morality tells in the production of all work; 
and of course a naturally-gifted musician is doing what is immoral 
if through a failure of earnestness he shirks his responsibilities and 
writes down to his public, as though a schoolmaster should bring up 
his pupils on fairy-tales ; but the fact that his public are satisfied is 
the result of their being children, not the cause of their being 
naughty children. So again a deep moral fervour, as in the case of 
Beethoven, may accompany and inspire the composer in his work; 
and it is doubtless the greater earnestness of character, as well as the 
greater mental grasp of the Teutonic race, which has led to the mar- 
vellous structural development of modern instrumental music in their 
hands. But Mr. Haweis contends that the symphony of Beethoven 
stands in direct relation to the morality of the listener, while I 
maintain that it is in the greater beawty of the work, and the conse- 
quently deeper and more enduring pleaswre of the listener, that 
Beethoven’s patient self-criticism and general moral superiority to 
Rossini (as one element out of many) takes effect. 

If really legitimately pressed, the moral view would mean that, 
if e.g. some Italian of strongly national musical taste received a 
sudden moral elevation, that is if he became to-morrow more 
earnest and unselfish, he would soon see the difference between 
Beethoven and Rossini in the light in which Mr. Haweis sees it. 
It seems to me that any one might safely contradict this from his 
own experience. I at all events have never found a partiality for 
modern Italian, or modern German, or any other style of music, 
to be at all more an indication of moral effeminacy, or moral 
grandeur, or moral anything else, than a partiality for mathe- 
matics or sponge-cake. We see, as a matter of fact, all sorts of 
people, good, bad, and indifferent, caring about all sorts of music; 
the good turn this, like all other enjoyment, to good moral purpose, 
the bad do not; but the morality is concerned with the use that is 
made of the beauty, not with the stage of perceiving it. To me the 
hearing of a great orchestral work may seem as bracing as a walk by 
the sea, and the endless cadences of an Italian opera may rather 
suggest hours spent amid the sickly fragrance of a hot-house; but 
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there is nothing in either one or the other to affect directly the 
current of my outside life, and for a modern being at all events it is 
quite possible to conceive noble designs in a hot-house and mean ones 
by the sea. And as I know that in listening to Beethoven I feel my 
moral inclinations and capacities enlarged and strengthened only in 
the indirect ways I have mentioned, from the added value and dignity 
given to life and from the glow of sympathy, so I conceive I have no 
right to accuse one who admires what seems to be feeble and effemi- 
nate music of having his moral nature enervated thereby ; for I do 
not believe in a direct effect, and the indirect effect in the shape of 
a vital and sympathetic glow may be as genuine in his case as in my 
own. I call my music better than his simply because I believe my 
pleasure to be greater and more enduring than his.'? Mr. Haweis is 
very happy in his description of the spasms and languors and the 
want of middle-tints in modern Italian opera music; but after three 
hours of them do I who dislike or another person who likes them 
issue forth in a languid or spasmodic frame of mind? Such analogies 
are purely verbal. The view from the Gornergrat on a sunny day is 
utterly wanting in middle-tints, and is as violent in its contrast of 
black rock and dazzling snow as can well be imagined ; but would 
six weeks spent in pretty constant contemplation of it result in 
violent and unmeasured habits of mind and conduct? or would the 
hearing of rapid and crashing overtures have a tendency to make 
people loud and fast ? 

Another common source of misconception is the very natural 
habit of judging music in connection with words and scenes to which 
it has been made an adjunct ; thereby dispersing through a million 
channels the same faculty of association which, when concentrated as 
in Greece by a whole people on comparatively few and universally 
known forms of melody, produced the ancient ethical view discussed 
above. Without doubt the power of music to lend itself to the aid 
and adornment of the good and the bad gives it still in such con- 
nections a strong ethical bearing ; but association must be eliminated 
if we wish to judge whether independently it has moral significance. 
And while we call certain tunes vulgar in the first instance perhaps 
from their vulgar concomitants, and even after abstracting them 
from these feel no inclination to recall the term, seeing how dis- 
agreeable they are to us and how trivial and fleeting is any pleasure 


0 It may be objected that at any rate the more sensuous and passive pleasure of 
listening to mere successions of sentimental strains cannot be as bracing an exercise 
as the following of a finely built movement, which implies active grasp and memory. 
Certainly not; it approximates more to eating sugar-candy, which we despise not as 
an immoral but as a trifling pleasure, and may doubtless be pronounced intellectually 
(as distinct from morally) inferior, in a quite comprehensible sense. But’ as the 
mental act is too remote from any logical process for music ever to have been valued 
as sharpening the purely intellectual faculties, this inferiority may be at once 
expressed in terms of pleasure: the less bracing is the more cloying, i.e. the more 
transient, and so the smaller. 
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they are capable of giving, we may still perceive that they often do 
give a certain pleasure to children and to adults of small musical 
development, who show no inclination to vulgarity in other ways. 
So that our condemnation of such music must rest on its vulgarising 
the musical taste, and so decreasing the capacity and chance of 
superior pleasure ; but (apart from accessories) we have no ground to 
consider it vulgarising to the moral character, any more than a taste 
for bad puns or for garlic, which are relished by numbers of most 
moral people. 

On these points I shall hardly be accused of special pleading or 
a wish to undervalue the differences in music, since personally I 
detest much of the inferior music which Mr. Haweis in a modified 
way admires and approves. I am still more anxious not to seem to 
ignore the indirect moral and social power of music, already enor- 
mous and capable of enormous increase. I believe as firmly as any 
one that if in life we may promote happiness through morality, in 
art we may promote morality through happiness; but this belief will 
gain and not lose from a recognition that moral and esthetic truth 
are not Siamese twins, but ‘ twin sisters differently beautiful.’ 


EpMuUND GURNEY. 





WHAT THE SUN IS MADE OF. 


SLowLy, but very surely, by means of quiet sap, but little of which 
meets the eye, are we effecting an entrance into the treasure-houses 
wherein are kept the secrets of the Sun. How different are they from 
those of Troy and Mycene! Howchanged the stand-point of human 
thought and interest when we pass from one to the other; the glorious 
past with a still glorious future faces a future almost without a 
past. Religion, Art, and a Humanity which furnish us with the 
spectacle of the apotheosis of a tribe on the one hand, views of an 
infinitely extended Nature which dwarf the whole solar system on the 
other. 

It is because the secrets of the sun include the cipher in which 
the light messages from external Nature in all its vastness are written 
that those interested in the ‘ new learning,’ as the Chemistry of Space 
may certainly be considered, are so anxious to get at and possess 
them. 

I purpose to show in the following pages that even if centuries 
must elapse before the ingenuity of man will succeed in doing for 
celestial hieroglyphics what it has already done for Egyptian ones, 
in one direction at least an alphabet is already being formulated. 

The attempts which are now being made to ‘cull the secret,’ not 
‘from the latest moon, but from the brilliant orb of day in the 
various new fields of thought and work recently opened up, may be 
conveniently divided into three perfectly distinct branches. We have, 
first, that extremely important inquiry which has as its result the 
complete determination of the position of everything which happens 
on the sun. This, of course, includes a complete cataloguing of the 
spots on the sun which have been observed time out of mind, and also 
of those solar prominences the means of observing which have not 
been so long within our reach. It is of the highest importance that 
these data should be accumulated, more especially because it has been 
found that both in the case of spots and prominences there are distinct 
cycles which, in the future, may not only be very much fuller of 
meaning to us than they seem to be at present, but may even satisfy 
the representatives of the cud bono school who, I suppose, see in Priam’s 
treasure but so many ounces of gold. 
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This brings me to refer to the second branch of the work ; and it 
is this :—These various cycles of the spots and prominences have long 
occupied the attention both of meteorologists and magneticians; and 
one of the most interesting fields of modern inquiry, a field in which 
very considerable activity has been displayed in the last few years, is 
one which seeks to connect these various indications of changes in the 
sun with changes in our own atmosphere. 

The sun, of course, is the only variable that we have. Taking 
the old view of the elements, we have fire represented by our sun, 
variable if our sun is variable ; earth, air and water, in this planet of 
ours, we must recognise as constants. From this point of view, 
therefore, it is not at all to be wondered at that both magneticians 
and meteorologists should have already traced home to solar changes 
a great many of the changes with which we are more familiar. This 
second line of activity depends obviously upon the work done in the 
first, which records the number (the increasing or decreasing number ) 
of the spots and prominences, and the variations in the positions which 
these phenomena occupy on the surface of the sun. As a result of 
this work, then, we shall have a complete cataloguing of everything 
on the sun, and a complete comparison of everything which changes 
on the sun with every meteorological phenomenon which is changeable 
in our planet. Some of these comparisons I have already had an 
opportunity of discussing in these pages in conjunction with my 
friend Dr. Hunter. 

When we come to the third branch of the work, the newest 
parallel in the quiet sap to which I have already referred, things are 
not in such a good condition. The miners are too few ; and one of the 
objects of any one who is interested in this kind of knowledge at the 
present; moment must be to see if he cannot induce other workers to 
come into the field. 

The attempt to investigate the chemistry of the sun, indepen- 
dently even of the physical problems which are, and indeed must 
be, connected with such an inquiry, is an attempt almost to do the 
impossible unless a very considerable amount of time and a very 
considerable number of men be engaged upon the work. If we can 
get as many investigators to take up questions dealing with the 
chemistry of the sun as we find already in other branches of knowledge 
more closely connected with the old curriculum of studies, we may be 
certain that the future advance of our knowledge of the sun will be 
associated with a future advance of very many of those very problems 
which at the present moment seem absolutely disconnected, and 
indeed distract attention, from it. 

I have, in the present paper, to limit myself to this chemical 
branch of the inquiry; and I shall begin by referring to the 
characteristics of the more recent work with which I shall have to 
deal. 
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Here, as in other regions of physical and chemical inquiry, advance 
depends largely upon the improved methods which all divisions of 
science are now placing at the disposal of all others. Our knowledge 
of the chemical nature of the sun is now being as much advanced by 
photography, for instance, as that descriptive work of which I wrote 
in the first instance, which deals with the chronicling and loca- 
tion of the various phenomena, has, in its turn, been advanced by the 
aid of photography. The increased power in this direction recently 
realised by Dr. Janssen is one which was absolutely undreamt of only 
a few years ago. It is now possible to record every change which 
goes on on the sun down to a region so small that one hardly likes to 
challenge belief by mentioning it. Changes under one second of 
angular magnitude in the centre of the sun’s disk can now be faith- 
fully recorded and watched from hour to hour ; in other words, changes 
in cloud regions ten miles square in a body 92,000,000 miles away 
can now be chronicled. 

One of the advantages which has come from the introduction of 
new apparatus has been the possibility of making maps of the solar 
lines and of the metallic lines which have to be compared with them 
on a very large scale. Thanks to the generosity of Mr. Rutherfurd, 
the distinguished American astronomer, who is making the most 
magnificent diffraction-gratings which the world has ever seen, and 
who is spreading them broadcast among workers in science, we have 
now easy means of obtaining with inexpensive apparatus a spectrum 
of the sun, and of mapping it on such a scale that the fine line of 
light which is allowed to come through the slit is drawn out into a 
band or spectrum half a furlong long. A complete spectrum on this 
scale, when complete (as I hope it some day will be, though certainly 
not in our time), from the ultra-violet, already mapped by Mascart 
and Cornu, to the ultra-red, which has quite recently for the first 
time been brought under our ken by Captain Abney, will be 315 feet 
long. This is a considerable scale to apply to the investigation of 
these problems; but recent work has shown that, gigantic as the 
scale is, it is really not beyond what is required for honest, patient 
work. 

So much for one of the new tools. There are others of recent 
application which are of very considerable importance. 

Suppose, for example, instead of inquiring into the coincidence of 
the lines of the various metals with the dark lines in the sun’s spectrum 
with a view of seeing whether any particular metal exists in the sun, we 
wish to determine the coincidence of the lines due to various gases. 
The method hitherto employed has been to enclose the gases in 
Geissler tubes, to reduce their pressure, and in that way to fine down 
the lines. The importance of this apparently small matter can be 
very well demonstrated by an easy experiment, the point of which 
is that, if we vary the density of any vapour, we vary sometimes 
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to a very considerable extent the thickness and intensity of the lines 
observed in the spectrum of that vapour. 

In an article which has recently appeared in Natwre,' I have 
shown how a Bunsen burner which produces a very hot flame can be 
constructed with two pieces of glass tubing. If a piece of sodium 
be held in this in an old spoon, and the flame be looked at with a 
small spectroscope, the variation in the thickness of the line of 
sodium will be readily seen. Every change in the quantity of the 
vapour in the flame varies to a very considerable extent the thickness 
of the line. 

When we make the sodium-vapour as dense as possible, then the 
line is very thick, When we make it much less dense, the line 
becomes thinner. If the spectrum had been a gas-spectrum, the 
exact equivalent of that experiment would have been this, that the 
gaseous spectrum at atmospheric pressure would have given us some 
of the lines as thick as the sodium-line was at. its thickest; while on 
the pressure being reduced, the lines would thin. 

In practice there are very great objections to the using of Geissler 
tubes. One very valid objection is that the gas becomes much less 
luminous as its pressure is reduced. The new method which here 
comes in and helps us is excellent in this way, it enables much of 
the work connected with gaseous spectra to be done at atmospheric 
pressure, and we get the line down as we choose, not by reducing the 
pressure, but by reducing the quantity of any particular gas in a 
minture. 

If we take, for instance, a spark in air and observe its spec- 
trum, we find the lines of the constituents of atmospheric air con- 
siderably thick; but if we wish to reduce the lines, say of oxygen, 
down to a considerable fineness so that we can photograph them, these 
should be fine, in order to enable us to determine their absolute 
position. To accomplish this, the spark is taken in a glass vessel with 
two adits and one exit tube. If we wish to observe the oxygen lines 
fine, the vessel is flooded with nitrogen so that there is only, say, 1 per 
cent. of oxygen present, and pass the current between the enclosed 
electrodes. If we wish to observe nitrogen lines fine, it is flooded with 
oxygen, so that there is only, say, 1 per cent. of nitrogen present. 

In this way, by merely making an admixture in which the gas to 
be observed is quantitatively reduced, so that the lines which we 
wish to investigate are just visible in their thinnest state,.we have a 
perfect means of doing it without any apparatus depending on the 
use of low pressures. A very great simplicity of work is thus intro- 
duced. ‘ 

A few years ago, taking the work of Kirchhoff, Bunsen, Angstrom, 
and Thalén into consideration, and connecting it, so far as one could 
connect it, with those ideas in which recent eclipses have been so 


1 «Physical Science for Artists.’ 
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fruitful, our chemical view of the sun’s atmosphere was one something 
like this :—We had, let us say, first of all an enormous shell of some 
gas, probably lighter than hydrogen, about which we know absolutely 
nothing, because at present none of it has been found here. Inside 
this we had another shell of hydrogen; inside this we had another 
shell of calcium, another of magnesium, another of sodium, and thena 
complex shell which has been called the reversing layer, in which we 
got all the metals of the iron group plus such other metals as cadmium, 
titanium, barium, and so on. The solar atmosphere, then, from top 
to bottom, consisted, it was imagined, of a series of shells, the shells 
being due not to the outside substance existing only outside, but to 
the outside substance extending to the bottom of the sun’s atmo- 
sphere, and encountering in it, at a certain height, another shell which 
again found another shell inside it, and so on; so that the composi- 
tion of the solar atmosphere as one went down into it, got more and 
more complex; nothing was left behind, but a great many things 
were added. 

The recent work, so far as Iam acquainted with it, has not in 
any way upset that notion; but what it has done has been to add a 
considerable number of new elements to this reversing layer. Instead 
of the solar atmosphere consisting of about a dozen elements, it may, 
I think, pretty definitely be considered as consisting of about thirty. 

To be more exact we had: 


Highest . . Hydrogen. 

Medium . . Magnesium, calcium, sodium. 

Lowest . . Iron, nickel, manganese, chromium, 
cobalt, barium, copper, zinc, 
titanium, and aluminium. 


There is now evidence that the lower group, which as I have 
already said, forms what is termed the reversing layer, really con- 
sists of iron, nickel, manganese, chromium, cobalt, barium, copper, 
zine, titanium, aluminium, strontium, lead, cadmium, potassium, 
cerium, uranium, vanadium, palladium, molybdenum, indium, 
lithium, rubidium, cesium, bismuth, tin, lanthanum, glucinum, 
and either yttriwm or erbium. 

Those metals given in italics represent the more recent additions 
to the list of solar elements. 

At present, therefore, out of the fifty-one metals with which we 
are acquainted here, more than thirty are known to exist in the sun 
with more or less certitude. 

Now it is a very remarkable thing that although the metalloids, 
that is, bodies such as carbon, sulphur, iodine, bromine, and the like, 
had been very diligently searched for, no evidence that they existed 
mized with the metals in these zones—these shells—to which I have 
referred has been forthcoming. 
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Some years ago evidence was brought forward of the possible 
existence of the metalloids as a group outside the metals; and the 
evidence for this suggestion was of the following nature :—Inde- 
pendently of any questions connected with solar physics, all students 
of science now, I think, agree that the vapours of the various ele- 
mentary bodies exist in different molecular states; if these diffe- 
rent molecular states are studied, by means of the spectroscope, 
perfectly different spectroscopic phenomena present themselves. If 
we use a large induction coil for instance, we can drive every chemical 
substance with which we are acquainted, including carbon and silicon, 
into a molecular grouping which gives us what is called a line spec- 
trum, the spectrum with which we are made familiar when we use 
metals or salts of metals in the electric arc. 

If, however, other conditions are fulfilled, if these bodies are not 
so roughly handled—if, in other words, we employ a lower degree 
of heat, or if we use electricity so that we get quantity instead of 
tension, then these line-spectra die away altogether, and we have a 
spectrum, so called, of channelled-spaces or flutings, built up of fine 
lines, the distances between which are perfectly regular. 

Now while we got the thirty-three metals to give us line-spectra, 
the only evidence (very doubtful evidence) of the existence of the 
metalloids in the sun at all depended on the fact that, in the case 
of iodine and chlorine, some of the channelled-space indications 
given in their spectra at a very low temperature were thought to be 
traced among the Fraunhofer lines in the spectrum of the sun. 

It is four years ago since evidence was gathered of a more con- 
clusive kind in the case of carbon. The bright flutings due to carbon- 
vapour in the ultra-violet have their exact equivalents among the 
Fraunhofer lines. This is the best established piece of evidence, so 
far as I know, which seems to indicate that we have truly some of 
the metalloids present in the atmosphere of the sun by the coinci- 
dence of their spectra with the Fraunhofer lines. Further, carbon, 
at all events, we can now say with great probability, exists under 
such conditions that its molecular structure is very much more com- 
plex than that of the metals in the reversing layer, and therefore it 
exists, probably withdrawn from the excessive heat of the lower region 
occupied by the reversing layer, which is competent, as we know 
from other considerations, to drive even carbon and silicon into the 
extremest stage of dissociation, supposing carbon and silicon to be 
there. : 

The train of reasoning which enables us to suggest that such a 
temperature must exist in such and such a region of the solar atmo- 
sphere, depends, in the main, upon questions raised by the differences 
between the spectra of certain bodies in the sun and in our labora- 
tories. 

If, for instance, one wishes to observe the coincidence between, 
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let us say, iron and the sun, iron is placed in the electric lamp; the 
spectrum of the light of its vapour is photographed : above this spec- 
trum on the same plate the spectrum of the sun is also photographed; 
and, as a rule (I say as a rule, but this is not absolute even in the case 
of such metals as iron), the intensity of the iron-lines which we get 
from the iron vapour in our laboratories is equivalented by the in- 
tensity of the so-called iron-lines which we assume we observe in the 
spectrum of the sun. 

That is the great argument, in fact, for the existence of iron in 
the sun. 

But when we leave the iron group of metals, we find others in 
which this coincidence, this great similarity of intensity from one 
end of the spectrum to the other, is considerably changed. We 
get in the case of calcium very thick lines corresponding with very 
thin lines in the sun, and we get thin lines of calcium corresponding 
with very thick lines in the sun. In fact, the two thickest lines 
which have already been mapped in the spectrum of the sun are 
lines due to calcium. If we photograph the spectrum of calcium 
with a very weak arc in an electric lamp, the lines most obvious in 
the spectrum of the sun would scarcely be visible at all on the photo- 
graphic plate. If, however, we pass from the tension of the are to 
the tension which is obtainable with the use of a very large coil, thefi_ 
we can exactly equivalent the spectrum which we get artificially 
with the spectrum with which the sun presents us naturally ;; and 
the more we increase the tension—the larger the coil, and the larger 
the jar we employ up to a certain point—the more can we make our 
terrestrial calcium vibrate in harmony, so to speak, with the calcium 
which exists in the atmosphere of the sun. 

This gives us some very precious knowledge. We know that 
to get things into harmony, as I said before, we must employ a 
large induction-coil ; and we know, again, that if we do employ a 
large induction-coil, all the beautiful flutings in the carbon-spectrum 
disappear utterly; that kind of carbon is no longer present in the 
reaction; instead of them we have a kind of carbon which is only 
competent to give us bright lines; and we know that those bright 
lines do not exist reversed in the spectrum of the sun, though the 
channelled-spaces do. Hence we assume the carbon to lie in a cooler 


and therefore higher region. 


In what I have written up to this point (and I have just touched 
slightly on the physical side of the work, because I believe that in 
the future it will be most rich in teachings of the kind I have in- 
dicated), I have dealt solely with the Fraunhofer—that is the dark— 
lines in the solar spectrum. Now it is knowledge ten years old, 
that if we observe the solar spectrum with that considerable disper- 
sion which is now imperative if we are to do much good with it, there 
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are bright lines in the ordinary solar spectrum side by side with the 
dark ones. 

Ina paper communicated tothe Royal Society in 1868, attention 
was drawn to these bright regions in the ordinary spectrum, and the 
position of certain bright lines was stated. These bright lines have 
since been rediscovered both by Hennessy and Cornu. I will here 
call especial attention to one line, because the requisite amount 
of dispersion is now so generally available that any one, when- 
ever the sun shines, may turn to b, the triple dark line in the 
green part of the spectrum, and see that bright line for himself, 
It will be found just as much outside the fourth line of b as the 
third is on the other side of it. This bright line, lying in the most 
visible part of the spectrum, is exactly similar to many others, some 
of them in the yellow and some of them in the red. A careful list 
of these lines was made by myself some years ago; and, I am sorry 
to say, the list was unfortunately left in a Metropolitan Railway 
carriage by one of my assistants; at all events, enough was said in 
this and other countries about these bright lines in the years 1869 
and 1870 to have given rise, at all events, to the hope that any 
one interested in solar physics would be perfectly familiar with 
them. Among other matters which called attention to the fact 
of their existence was a correspondence which took place in the 
Comptes Rendus of the Academy of Sciences in Paris between 
Father Secchi and another observer in connexion with solar spots. 

I have insisted upon the fact that a large dispersion is requisite 
to see these bright lines, because with a small dispersion bright 
regions of the sun are very apparent. These, however, are due to 
the absence of fine lines; and, indeed, if one observes the solar 
spectrum with considerable dispersion through a cloud which pre- 
vents the fine lines being seen, then there is a very considerable 
diminution in the intensity of some parts of the spectrum, and a 
eonsiderable relative increase in others, where these very fine lines are 
present and absent respectively. When, however, considerable disper- 
sion is employed and photography is brought into play, if precautions 
be taken to give sufficient exposure, these bright regions, as opposed 
to the bright lines, entirely disappear. 

During the course of last year Dr. Draper, of New York, published 
the first results of a research which he has undertaken, going over 
very much the same ground with regard to the metalloids as had 
been gone over in this country with regard to the metals. Dr. 
Draper, who has long been known as an earnest student of science, 
approached this subject with a wealth of instrumental means almost 
beyond precedent; and his well-known skill and assiduity enabled 
him to accumulate facts of the very greatest importance in the course 
of the two or three years during which his work was carried on. | 
am most anxious to make these preliminary remarks, and to state my 
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yery highest respect for Dr. Draper, because in going over his work I 
find that some of his results are, in my opinion, open to doubt. Dr. 
Draper, in the first instance, apparently unaware of what has hitherto 
been published with regard to them, announces the discovery of the 
bright lines already referred to, and, more than this, he bases a new 
theory of the solar constitution upon them. It is by no means asa 
stickler for priority that I regard this as a very great pity; but be- 
cause I think that if the very considerable literature touching these 
bright lines—the papers by Young, Cornu, Hennessy, Secchi, and 
others—had been before Dr. Draper when his memoir was written, 
the necessity for the establishment of a new theory of the. solar 
spectrum, which doubtless cost him very considerable thought, would 
probably have been less obvious. As a matter of fact, one of the 
first lines recorded in the spectrum of the chromosphere in 1868 
raised the whole question, because there was no dark Fraunhofer line 
corresponding with it in the ordinary spectrum of the sun. 

Before I proceed further it will be best to give some extracts from 
Dr. Draper’s memoir. He writes: 


Oxygen discloses ttself by bright lines or bands in the solar spectrum and does not 
give dark absorption lines like the metals. We must therefore change our theory 
of the solar spectrum, and no longer regard it merely as a continuous spectrum 
with certain rays absorbed by a layer of ignited metallic vapours, but as having 
also bright lines and bands superposed on the background of continuous spectrum. 
Such a conception not only opens the way to the discovery of others of the non- 
metals, sulphur, phosphorus, selenium, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, carbon, 
&e., but also may account for some: of the so-called dark lines, by regarding them 
as intervals between bright lines. It must be distinctly understood that in speaking 
of the solar spectrum here, I do not mean the spectrum of any limited area upon 
the disc or margin of the sun, but the spectrum of light from the whole disc. I 
have not used an image of the sun upon the slit of the spectroscope, but have 
employed the beam reflected from the flat mirror of the heliostat without any 
condenser. 


The photograph of the solar spectrum which accompanies Dr. 
Draper’s paper contains a spectrum of the sun compared with that of 
air and also some of the lines of iron and aluminium. The photo- 
graph itself is absolutely free from handwork or retouching. It is, as 
Dr. Draper points out, difficult to bring out in a single photograph 
the best points of these various substances. 


There are so many variables among the conditions which conspire for the pro- 
duction of a spectrum that many photographs must be taken to exhaust the best 
combinations. The pressure of the gas, the strength of the original current, the 
number of Leyden jars, the separation and nature of the terminals, the number of 
sparks per minute, and the duration of the interruption in each spark, are examples 
of these variables. 


Still, in the particular photograph placed in evidence, Dr. Draper 
is of opinion that 


No close observation is needed to demonstrate to even the most casual observer 
G 2 
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that the oxygen lines are found in the sun as bright lines, while the iron-lines have 
dark representatives. 


And he gives a list of many such coincidences. 

In order to be certain that a line belongs to oxygen, Dr. Draper 
has compared, under various pressures, the spectra of air, oxygen, 
nitrogen, carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, hydrogen, and cyano- 
gen. Where these gases were in Pliicker’s tubes a double series of 
photographs has been needed, one set taken with and the other with- 


out Leyden jars. 
To account for this wonderful discovery coming so late, it is 


urged that— 

The bright lines of oxygen in the spectrum of the solar disc have not been 
hitherto perceived, probably from the fact that in eye-observation bright lines on 
a less bright background do not make the impression on the mind that dark lines 
do. When attention is called to their presence they are readily enough seen, even 
without the aid of a reference spectrum. The photograph, however, brings them 
into a greater prominence. 


Dr. Draper then passes from facts to theory. 


From purely theoretical considerations derived from terrestrial chemistry and 
i the nebular hypothesis, the presence of oxygen in the sun might have been 
_ strongly suspected, for this element is currently stated to form eight-ninths of 
the water of the globe, one-third of the crust of the earth, and one-fifth of the air, 
and should therefore probably be a large constituent of every member of the 
solar system. On the other hand, the discovery of oxygen, and probably other 
non-metals in the sun, gives increased strength to the nebular hypothesis, be- 
cause to many persons the absence of this. important group has presented a 
considerable difficulty. 

At first sight it seems rather difficult to believe that an ignited gas in the solar 
envelope should not be indicated by dark lines in the solar spectrum, and should 
appear not to act under the law, ‘A gas when ignited absorbs rays of the 
same refrangibility as those it emits.’ But in fact the substances hitherto investi- 
gated in the sun are really metallic vapours, hydrogen probably coming under that 
rule. The non-metals obviously may behave differently. It is easy to speculate 
on the causes of such behaviour, and it may be suggested that the reason of the 
non-appearance of a dark line may be that the intensity of the light from a great 
thickness of ignited oxygen overpowers the effect of the photosphere just as if a 
person were to look at a candle flame through a yard thickness of ignited sodium 
vapour, he would only see bright sodium lines, and no dark absorption lines, Of 
course, such an explanation would necessitate the hypothesis that ignited gases 
such as oxygen give forth a relatively large proportion of the solar light. In the 
outburst of T Coron Huggins showed that hydrogen could give bright lines on 4 
background of spectrum analogous to that of the sun. 

However all that may be, I have no doubt of the existence of substances other 
than oxygen in the sun which are only indicated by bright lines. Attention may 
be called to the bright bands near G, from wave-lengths 4307 to 4387, which are 
only partly accounted for by oxygen. Farther investigation in the direction I 
have thus far pursued will lead to the discovery of other elements in the sun, but 
it is not proper to conceal the principle on which such researches are to be con- 
ducted for the sake of personal advantage. It is also probable that this research 
may furnish the key to the enigma of the D, or Helium line, and the 1474 K or 
Corona line. The case of the D, line strengthens the argument in favour of the 
apparent exemption of certain substances from the common law of the relation of 
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emission and absorption, for while there can be no doubt of th 
ignited gas in the chromosphere giving this line, there is no co 
line in the spectrum of the solar disc. 


If these observations of Dr. Draper are endorsed, it is impossible 
to overrate their importance, and those studies which teach us what 
the sun is made of will be considerably advanced. But this is not all. 
Not only will our present views of the distribution of the various 
elemental substances in the sun’s atmosphere be entirely bouleversed, 
but, as may have been gathered from the last quotations, a good deal 
of physical theory will have to go overboard also. 

The existence of oxygen in the sun has hitherto been negatived, 
because there was no correspondence between its bright lines and 
the dark ones on the solar spectrum. Dr. Draper not only turns the 
tables upon us, but suggests that there is one law of absorption for 
metals, another for metalloids. In the case of most of the molecular 
stages of the metalloids this certainly is not true, for the absorption 
phenomena of iodine, chlorine, sulphur, &c., are among the most 
beautiful in the whole range of spectrum analysis. 

It is unfortunate, too, that Dr. Draper has never read, or has for- 
gotten, what has been long written on the most probable position of 
the metalloids in the solar economy—that is, above (outside) the 
metals, exactly where, as I have already shown, carbon in all proba- 
bility has been found. 

But my objections do not rest on pure theory. I have gone over 
the ground as completely as I have been able, and as a result, I 
wish to point out with regard to this work of Dr. Draper’s, that the 
photograph in which these comparisons with the oxygen-lines have 
been made is not one which is competent to settle such an extremely 
important question.? Secondly, I do not find the coincidences 
between bright solar lines and oxygen-lines in that part of the spec- 
trum with which I am most familiar, for the reason that there are no 
bright lines in this portion of the spectrum, either visible to the 
eye or in a perfect photograph. Mr. Rutherfurd’s magnificently 


? The spectrum between the more marked lines suggests ribbed structure ; hence 
it is important to know whether the photograph was taken by means of one of the 
silver-on-glass gratings made by Mr. Rutherfurd. I find that in these, in conse- 
quence of the grating being ruled on the back surface of the glass and the double 
transmission of the light through the plate, there is a considerable formation of 
Talbot bands, and the solar spectrum is in some regions entirely hidden and abso- 
lutely transformed. Lines are made to disappear; lines are apparently produced, 
so that if one compares a part of the spectrum taken with one of these silver-on- 
glass gratings with an ordinary refraction-spectrum, the greatest precaution is 
tequisite. Indeed, I think that Iam not going beyond the mark when I say that 
the positions of all lines below the third or fourth order of intensity must be received 
with very great caution indeed when these gratings are employed. So much is this 
tecognised by Mr. Rutherfurd himself, that he is now generously distributing 
gratings containing the same number of lines to the inch (17,300, or something like 
that) engraved on speculum-metal, in order that these defects may be obviated. 
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‘perfect spectrum, going nearly the whole length from O to E, em- 
braces the region included in the photograph of Dr. Draper's. I 
have carefully gone over a large part of this region line for line, and 
in no case have I found any true bright line in the sun whatever coinci- 
dent with any line of oxygen whatever. I do not profess to have gone 
over the ground in the ultra-violet; but it will appear to me very 
surprising indeed if, when we go further, and include the H and K 
lines, Dr. Draper will find any coincidences with bright lines of 
the sun even there ; because when perfect instrumental conditions are 
brought into play, no bright line whatever exists in that part of the 
solar spectrum, so far, at all events, as my observations extend. The 
bright line recorded by Cornu exists outside K. 

There is an experiment which any one who possesses a spectro- 
seope with three or four prisms can make for himself. Throw the 
sunlight. on to the slit so that the solar spectrum may be visible. 
Observe the green part. Take the spark in air in an apparatus of 
the kind to which I have already referred, flood the air with nitrogen, 
and in the field of view which includes }, and therefore one of the 
most marked bright lines in the solar spectrum itself, you will find in 
the same region of the spectrum three or four undoubted lines of 
oxygen. I have made that experiment, which is quite a simple one, 
and I find no coincidences in this part of the spectrum between the 
oxygen lines and the undoubted bright line. 

I do not say that Dr. Draper’s alleged discovery is no discovery at 
all ; I say, and I think it is my duty to say it, as I have been occupied 
in very allied work for some considerable time, that I do not hold it 
to be established. Dr. Draper must produce a better photograph and 
must prove his point for the visible spectrum before his discovery 
can be accepted. 

I have no doubt that Dr. Draper, in spite of the difficulties he 
will have to encounter, will carefully attempt this; and I am cer- 
tain that he will be the first to hail what I have here written with 
the extremest satisfaction; because his desire, I am sure, is the de- 
sire of every true man of science, that the truth should prevail. 

In any case Dr. Draper has begun work in a branch of the 
chemical inquiry into solar matters which, up to the present time, 
has been sadly neglected. 

The true composition of the sun will never be ascertained till the 
metalloids have been brought to the test as the metals have been. 
The reason I have considered Dr. Draper’s view at such length is that 
this is the first serious and prolonged attempt of the kind. There is 
little doubt that the question I have thought it my duty to raise will 
be soon settled ; and, whatever the result, our knowledge of what the 
sun is made of is certain to gain by the process. 

To sum up, ther, in a few words. So far as our uncontested 
knowledge goes the sun is chiefly made of metal, and on this account is 
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strangely different from the crust of our earth in which the metals 
are in a large minority. 

Surely it is very wonderful that we should have ever been able 
to acquire this little item of knowledge, and I feel that the subse- 
quent work which sooner or later will be undertaken to explain this 
anomaly will land us in a very dream-land of science. It will be 
found that we poor nineteenth century toilers and moilers were but 
engaged upon the white chamber and not upon the Treasury at all! 


J. Norman Lockyer. 
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THE WILL OF PETER THE GREAT. 


WuEen in 1866 I read the second edition of M. Gaillardet’s Mémoires 
de la Chevaliere d’Eon (though I felt bound to write very strongly 
as to the grave errors which that gentleman had committed by the 
manner in which he had, in 1836, executed his task of publishing 
the D’Eon papers entrusted to him for that purpose), I received with 
perfect good faith his statement that the document which he had 
printed as the Will of Peter the Great, or, to speak more accurately, 
which he described as Plan de Domination européenne luissé par 
Pierre le Grand & ses successeurs, had been found by him among 
the papers of the Chevalier d’Eon. 

I was therefore not a little startled on being assured two or three 
months since that the authenticity of this so-called ‘ Testament du 
Pierre le Grand’ had been completely disproved in some foreign 
journal, an abstract of which had been published in the 7imes in the 
early part of 1877. The article referred to will be found in the 
Times of the 21st of February, 1877, is translated from the Cologne 
Gazette, and is based upon one published in the Russische Revue of 
January preceding. It is not long, and it may be convenient that 
the reader should have it before him in extenso. It is as follows :— 


As long back as 1863 the Riga town librarian, Berkholz, issued a work with a 
similar title, but as it attracted little attention, the Russische Revue has translated 
it into German. On strong external and internal grounds Berkholz showed that 
the pretended will is apocryphal, that it was first put forward in 1812, and that it 
was an invention of Napoleon’s. Before the outbreak of war against Russia, 
Napoleon had a great interest in representing her as insatiable in devouring terri- 
tory. A French savant and Foreign Office attaché, Lesur, was commissioned to 
compose a work which, under the title of Des Progrés de la Puissance russe depuis 
son origine jusqu’au commencement du XIX Siecle, appeared at Paris in 1812, 
and was circulated by the French. Lesur had also been concerned, in 1807, in 
the publication of André d’Arbelle’s book, De la Politique et des Progrés de la 
Puissance russe; but the editio princeps of Peter the Great’s will first appears in 
the work of 1812. Lesur introduces the document, of which he gives a summary, 
with the words ‘On assure,’ &c. Glaillardet, joint composer with Alexandre 
Dumas of La Tour de Nesle, a play which had arun at the Porte St. Martin, 
appears to have borrowed from the story a basis for some romantic episodes in his 
Mémoires du Chevalier dEon, an historical romance professing to be a history. 
Eon is represented as abstracting the will from the Empress Elizabeth and bringing 
it to France. Berkholz shows from Napoleon’s writings that the will contains 
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altogether Napoleonic ideas, and to some extent word for word, and that it was 
very probably dictated by Napoleon and inserted by Lesur without his venturing 
to correct negligences of style. The fable once put on the scene, it made its way. 
The most remarkable thing, however, is that the Russians, who rightly deny the 
authenticity of the will, have acted and agitated since 1812 as though it were 
genuine, and as though their government adopted the ideas expressed in it. This 
shows that Napoleon, when he concocted the will, knew his men, or, at any rate, 
attributed to Peter’s successors what Napoleon, as a Frenchman, aimed at and 


considered the mission of France. 


Upon reading this article, and looking at such authorities as were 
then within my reach, I felt so strongly that the conclusions at which 
M. Berkholz had arrived were far from justified by the evidence 
which he had produced, that I could not resist sending to the Morning 
Post a letter (which appeared on the 13th of March), setting forth 
the grounds on which I hesitated to believe that Napoleon was the 
author of the so-called will of Peter the Great, and for believing that 
the Riga Librarian’s essay still left the origin of that document a 
grave historical doubt. 

The interest which I have reason to believe was taken by many 
readers in that letter; and the strong objection which I feel to leave 
unfinished any investigation upon which I have once entered, 
compelled me to pursue my inquiries into a matter which is certainly 
not without considerable historical and political interest, and the 
result is that I feel confident, first, that Berkholz’s theory, that 
Napoleon the First was the author of the will of Peter the Great, 
will not stand the test of criticism; and, secondly, that if this so- 
called Will be not genuine, it is a document to which may be very 
fitly applied the old Italian proverb, Se non é vero, 2 ben trovato. 

The rule not to accept secondary evidence where primary evidence 
is to be obtained, applies as strongly to historical as to legal investi- 
gations. Acting upon this principle, I determined to suspend a fuller 
examination of this question until I had procured a copy ‘of the 
Russische Revue; and I was the more anxious for this, as from the 
many journals in which this particular number of a German review 
published in St. Petersburg had been noticed, I could not resist the 
impression that for some special reason, great pains had been taken 
to bring this matter prominently forward. That impression has not 
been weakened by a comparison between the German version of 
Berkholz’s essay in that Review and the original French pamphlet, of 
which also I have been so fortunate as to procure a copy. 

There is one important point which, from the nature of our 
subject, must be continually borne in mind, namely, that there exist 
many matters of state policy which are neither proclaimed upon the 
house-tops, nor published in gazettes, but the greater their importance 
the greater the efforts made to ensure their secrecy; and when 
whisperings and suspicions of the existence of such secrets have led 
to endeavours to penetrate them, and those endeavours have been so 
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tar successful that the exact truth respecting them has never been 
ascertained, it is far from a proof that no such hidden matters of State 
policy ever existed. 

For instance, if we turn to the history of France, we shall find an 
analogous State secret which dates nearly two centuries back, and 
which has from time to time exercised the ingenuity and acumen of 
many historical critics. But because the various theories that the 
Man in the Iron Mask was an elder brother of Louis the Fourteenth, 
the Due de Beaufort, the Armenian Patriarch Avedick, the Duke 
of Monmouth or Mathioli, have none of them satisfied the public 
mind—that fact does not disprove the existence of such State secret, 
but only shows that the endeavours made to preserve it as a mystery 
have not altogether failed. As with the Man with the Iron Mask, 
though his. identity cannot be established, that does not disprove his 
existence ; so it is with the so-called will of Peter the Great, the fact 
that no authentic copy of it has ever been produced does not disprove 
that such a legacy was left by the great Czar to his successors. 

This alleged will, or, to use Berkholz’s phrase, ‘la fable en 
question,’ is, he says, not very ancient, and only dates from 1812, 
when France, being at war with Russia, was interested in showing 
that the object of that country was to establish her universal supre- 
macy ‘which had been enjoined by tradition, and would be fatal to 
the interests of Europe. For this purpose a man of letters attached 
to the Foreign Office took upon himself to announce for the first 
time the existence of this document, which he did in an octavo 
volume of five hundred pages, which, while professing to be a purely 
historical work, is in reality neither more nor less than a political 
pamphlet. 

The. book is entitled Des Progrés de la Puissance russe depuis 
son origine jusywau commencement du XIX* siecle, Paris, 1812. 
The writer was M. Lesur, as he himself acknowledges in the preface 
to his Histoire des Cosaques, Paris, 1814, and in which preface 
Lesur states that such Histoire des Cosaques was ‘demandée’ by 
the French Government. ‘Ce qui autorise 4 supposer,’ says Berk- 
holz, ‘que Youvrage publié en 1812 pourrait bien, lui aussi, avoir 
été commandé,’ 

But suppose the book was inspired by the French Government, 
and suppose further, which I believe to be the case, that the editio 
princeps of the so-called Will first appeared in that book, non 
constat that such a will was a forgery. If the publication of this 
book did, as Sir Robert Wilson says, ‘ put the comble to Napoleon’s 
Russian errors,’ how much greater a blunder would he have com- 
mitted by publishing as genuine a document which he knew to be a 
fabrication, and which the Russian Government could and no doubt 
would instantly have denounced as such. 

Berkholz then refers to a work of similar tendency published in 
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1807 under the title De la Politique et des Progrés dela Puissance 
russe attributed to André d’Arbelle, but which is believed to have 
been written by Lesur. In this, however, there is no allusion to the 
will of Peter the Great, and Berkholz thereupon jumps to the extra- 
ordinaty conclusion which he prints in italics, ‘ce gui prouve qu’il 
wétait pas connu & cette Epoque. This is about as logical as’ his 
inference that from the comparatively unimportant place which the 
will occupies in his book and the manner in which he brings in the 
document Lesur himself was by no means convinced of its genuine- 
ness. 

Berkholz enters at some length upon this point. ' He says these 
‘Mémoires secrets de Pierre 1°’ being the most important document 
in Lesur’s volume ought to have occupied the chief place and formed 
the centre around which the author should have arranged his argu- 
ments. But so far from this being the case they are consigned to 
the modest place of a marginal annotation and introduced with this 
cautious notice—the italics are those of Berkholz : 


On assure qu'il existe dans les archives particuliéres des empereurs de Russie 
des mémoires secrets, écrits de la main de Pierre 1**, ou sont exposés sans détours 
les projets que ce prince avoit congus, qu'il recommande 4 l’attention de ses suc- 
cesseurs, et que plusieurs d’entre eux ont, en effet, suivis avec une persistance, pour 
ainsi dire, religieuse. Voici le résumé de ce plan, etc. 


But though this is all Berkholz quotes, it is not quite all that 
Lesur has written ; and it would have said more for the fairness of his 
statement if he had added that such ‘ annotation marginale ’ followed 
Lesur’s remark ‘ that the premature death of Peter possibly saved the 
continent from some great catastrophe, but that his designs were not 
buried with him ;’ and that Lesur distinctly says that Sir William 
Eton, who had been consul in Russia and Turkey, seems to have been 
aware of the existence of such will—‘de cette piéce ’—and refers to 
Eton’s book on the Ottoman Empire, tome ii. pp. 165, 166. This I 
presume is a French edition, which I have not been able to refer to ; 
but the following passage is, I presume, the one to which Lesur re- 
ferred, and it is to be found on pp. 429-30 of the second edition of 
Eton’s book ; and Eton, it must be remembered, is a champion of 


Russia :— 


In every political connection she (Catharine II.) formed she had constantly in 
view the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, and the restoration of the Greek 
empire. As long as the power she had allied herself with seemed to favour these 
projects, she was steady in her attachment to it ; the instant it discovered jealousy 
of, or opposition to them, she sacrificed every other consideration and became its 
secret enemy. Nor has the present Empress alone had in view the accomplishing 
of this vast design ; Peter the Great first conceived the idea of its being some day 
practicable, and the cabinet of St. Petersburg has never lost sight of it, during 
the succeeding reigns, to this day." 


1 Pp, 420-30. 
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Eton had previously said, p. 396, that Russia had ‘risen to its 
present importance more by the policy of its monarchs than the 
greatness of its territory or population,’ and afterwards, speaking of 
her superiozity over the Turkish fleet in the Black Sea, adds: ‘She 
is now possessed of all the means so long and so perseveringly pur- 
sued from the time Peter the Great took Asoph, of annihilating the 
monstrous and unwieldy despotism of the Ottoman sceptre in 
Europe.’ 

Berkholz next proceeds to analyse and denounce the story of the 
will as given in the life of D’Eon, published in 1836, in which M. 
Gaillardet, with a reprehensible want of propriety which nothing can 
justify, acting on the impression that the documents he had under- 
taken to publish were not sufficiently interesting, introduced a number 
of imaginary intrigues and other romantic details. M. Berkholz, 
therefore, writing in 1863, was perfectly justified in treating this 
life of D’Eon by Gaillardet as no authority. 

But in 1866 Gaillardet published a life of D’Eon of a very 
different character, and in his ‘ Préface contenant un acte de con- 
trition et un acte d’accusation,’ and in an epilogue Gaillardet fur- 
nishes one of the most curious chapters in literary history that was 
ever read, in explanation of the circumstances which led to the 
publication of a new edition of his book, ‘ramenés 4 la stricte vérité 
et expurgés de leur partie romanesque.’ 

This was in 1866, and the reader will share my surprise when he 
learns that the German version of Berkholz’s pamphlet in the 
Russische Revue, which bears upon it the face of having been, what 
I suspect the essay itself was, ‘demandé’ (I use Berkholz’s euphe- 
mism), contains not the slightest notice of this amended and expur- 
gated edition of D’Eon’s life, which had then been published upwards 
of ten years. Nor is this the only ground for supposing the German 
version to have been inspired. The original pamphlet opens with a 
chapter denouncing in the strongest language the manner in which 
the press had been employed to influence public opinion by Napoleon 
the First, ‘le véritable inventeur de ce systéme,’ and the conduct of 
‘le nouveau César’ in reviving that system and practising it on a 
scale far beyond that of its founder, and characterising the will of 
Peter as an ‘imposture colossale due 4 l’époque de Napoleon 1°, ou 
plutot 4 ce grand homme lui-méme.’ This was written in 1863, when 
the relations between Russia and France do not appear to have been 
of a very friendly character ; but at the close of 1876 it was certainly 
not the interest of Russia to wound the susceptibilities of the 
French. 

But the omission of this chapter is not the only noteworthy point 
in which Berkholz’s essay, as given in the Russische Revue, differs 
from the original. The following note explaining the reason for its 
reproduction is worthy attention :— 
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It might be supposed that after the various refutations which that absurd 
fable (the will of Peter the Great) has received, it would have been finally set at 
rest, But in spite of these, like the famous sea-serpent, it reappears from time to 
time, and by so doing tempts politicians, more or less able, to indulge in the boldest 
and most daring, but, unfortunately, unfounded inferences. Though, after the con- 
tradiction recently given to this story on the highest authority (we refer to the 
Despatch of Lord Loftus of the 2nd of November), it may appear more than 
superfluous to bring forward once more the evidence that this Will never had any 
real existence, it may at this moment be not altogether without advantage to 
reproduce the proof how this so-called will originated. We say reproduce, be- 
cause this evidence was brought forward thirteen years ago. But it would appear 
that the brochure published in 1863 by Dr. Berkholz (Stadtbibliothekar in Riga), 
Napoléon Ier auteur du Testament de Pierre le Grand, had not obtained the circu- 
lation which might have been expected, so we have requested the author’s permission 
to place a German translation of it in the hands of our readers. 


The editor of the Russische Revue is obviously as energetic as 
he is intelligent. Lord Loftus’s Despatch of the 2nd of November, 
which contains the Emperor’s important statement that ‘all that had 
been said or written about a Will of Peter the Great and the aims 
of Catharine were illusions and phantoms; they never existed in 
reality, and he considered the acquisition of Constantinople would be 
a misfortune for Russia,’ was, I believe, not known in London until 
published in the Gazette of the 21st of November, and asthe German 
version of Berkholz was made, printed, and published in St. Peters- 
burg on the Ist of January following, it is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve that such publication was made with the sanction of the 
authorities. That, in stating that all that had been said and written 
upon this subject were ‘illusions and phantoms,’ his Majesty only 
said what he conscientiously believed to be the truth, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt. But as certainly ever since 1812, and, 
as I believe, long before, the existence of this renowned Will has 
been believed in by many writers, and by many of them regarded 
asa menace to the peace of Europe, it is far from improbable that 
the statesmen of Russia, aware that the jealousy of Europe had been 
excited by the reported existence of this Testament or Plan de Do- 
mination, may have considered it expedient not only to conceal its 
existence, but to do this so effectually even from thesuccessive heirs to 
the throne, as to convince them that all the statements that the great 
Czar had ever been a party to such a document were ‘illusions and 
phantoms,’ and so enable them in perfect good faith and honesty 
to pledge their words to that effect. 

It has been asserted, though there is probably no foundation for 
such statement, that who wrote the Letters of Junius became known 
to George the Third. Assuming such to have been the case, if any 
descendant of that monarch, however exalted, were to assert that 
Lord Lyttelton was the writer—an assertion which would be made 
unquestionably with perfect conviction on the part of the speaker 
of its truth—I should with all respect point out that that illustrious 
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person was under a wrong impression, that it was impossible Lord 
Lyttelton could have been the author, as Mr. Twisleton’s work on 
Junius proved, beyond doubt, that Lyttelton was not in England 
when some of these letters were written. 

In like manner I feel convinced that there exists good grounds 
for believing that the so-called Will is not altogether an ‘illusion or 
phantom,’ and I must be permitted to mention some of these; and 
first, as neither Dr. Berkholz nor the editor of the Russische 
Revue takes notice of or attempts to impugn the authority of the 
amended Life of D’Eon, published in 1866, I venture to print from 
that work what Gaillardet tells us on the subject. At page 47%he 
says :—‘ En méme temps que I’acte de réunion d’Elizabeth au traité de 
Versailles, le Chevalier d’Eon avait apporté avec lui un document pré- 
cieux, dont il dut la découverte 4 ses investigations dans les archives 
les plus secrétes du palais des Czars.’ He adds in the following page 
that the document was in 1757 transmitted confidentially, and 
with a special work on Russia, both to Louis the Fifteenth and the 
Abbé Bernis, and, professing to quote D’Eon’s words, says :-—‘ C’est 
une copie littérale du testament laissé par Pierre le Grand 4 ses des- 
cendants et. successeurs au tréne Moscovite.’ After some observa- 
tions on the extreme curiosity of the document and its grave historical 
and political importance, and expressing his regret that D’Eon had 
abridged ‘les considérations préliminaires,’ he prints at full length 
the ‘ Copie du plan de domination européenne laissé par Pierre le 
Grand 4 ses successeurs au trone de la Russie, et déposé dans les 
archives du Palais de Péterhoff prés Saint-Pétersbourg.’ This: plan 
occupies about three pages, and concludes :—‘ Ainsi peut et doit 
étre subjuguée l’Europe.’—Gaillardet then proceeds to tell us how 
D’Eon, who was then confined to his bed by his fractured limb, urged 
upon the Government, but urged in vain, the importance of what he 
had thus communicated :— 


Cette communication, dit le Chevalier d’Eon, fut traitée sans importance par les 
ministres de Versailles; on en jugea les plans impossibles et les vues chimériques. 
En vain de mon lit de douleur je rédigeai et j’envoyai des’ mémoires 'particuliers 
au Roi, 4 M. le Maréchal de Belle-isle, & M. l’Abbé de Bernis, 4 M. le Marquis de 
)H6pital, qui venait d’étre nommé ambassadeur & Saint-Pétersbourg en remplace- 
ment du Chevalier Douglass, et enfin 4 M. le Comte de Broglie, Ambassadeur en 
Pologne, pour leur déclarer que l’intention de la Cour de Russie était, 4 la mort 
imminente d’Auguste III., de garnir la Pologne de ses troupes pour s’y rendre 
maitresse absolue de I’élection du roi futur, et de s’emparer d’une [partie de son 
torritoire, conformément au plan de Pierre le Grand; toutes mes ouvertures furent 
sans attention sérieuse, parce que sans doute elles venaient d’un jeune homme; 
mais on éprouve en ce jour (1778) les funestes effets de la prévention“que l’on eut 
alors contre mon age. 


These, it will be seen, profess to be the words of D’Eon himself, 
and a foot-note informs us that they are ‘ presque textuellement re- 
produites’ in La Viz Politique dw Chevalier d’Eon published in 
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1779. by La Fortelle. I have therefore referred to La Fortelle’s 
book, who, after stating that Marshal Belle-isle, the Minister of War, 
and the Abbé Bernis, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, had called 
upon D’Eon to furnish them with ‘ Mémoires instructifs sur la Russie,’ 
proceeds :— 


Ces Mémoires, que le chevalier voulut rédiger, malgré des douleurs que lui 
causoient encore les suites de sa chite, présentoient un tableau frappant de l'état 
actuel de la Russie et en laissoient apercevoir I’état futur comme dans le lointain. 
Cette étendue de connoissance dans une si jeune personue étonna les Ministres, et 
éclaira le Bureau sur divers objets qu'il leur importoit de connoitre. Ce fut dans 
ses Mémoires rédigés en 1757, que, longtemps avant l’6vénement, il prédit que 
‘intention secréte de la Cour de Russie étoit 4 la mort du roi Auguste III. de 
garnir la Pologne de ses troupes afin d’en mettre la couronne sur la téte d’une de 
ses créatures et de se ménager par-la les moyens de s‘emparer d'une partie des 
Palatinats. Il observoit que cette intention de la Cour de Russie n’étoit pas 
récente, que l’invasion d’une partie de la Pologne étoit le projet favori de Pierre le 
Grand, qui souhaitoit ardemment de rapprocher ses frontiéres de l’Allemagne, 
pour étre 4 portée d’y jouer un rdle. Ces vues d’un jeune homme ne firent pas 
alors un grand effet. Le Marquis de l’Hépital et le Comte de Broglie, auxquels il 
en avoit fait part quelque temps auparavant, parurent y faire plus d'attention; 
l’événement a justifiée les hardies et saines conjectures,! 


It may be a question how far Gaillardet is borne out in identi- 
fying L’ Histoire de Pierre le Grand, which D’Eon forwarded to the 
Comte de Choiseul at Vienna in October, 1760, and for which 
Choiseul thanks him in a letter of the 26th of November, printed 
in his Lettres et Mémoires, with his Plan de Domination europé- 
enne. But certainly Berkholz is not justified in treating Gaillardet’s 
version as ‘ le prétendu document de Lesur.’ The two versions differ 
essentially. There is nothing to show that Gaillardet knew of the 
existence of that published by Lesur; while on the contrary in the 
preface to his amended edition he expressly claims the credit of 
having been the first to publish it :—‘ La copie du‘fameux testament 
de Pierre le Grand transmis aux ministres de Louis XV. par le 
Chevalier d’Eon, et que j’ai été la premier 4 mettre au jour.’ 

When my attention was first called to this subject I turned to 
some French books of reference with the view of ascertaining if pos- 
sible how far the Will was now regarded in France as a myth or a 
fact. In Vapereau’s useful and comparatively recently published 
Dictionnaire des Littératewrs it is stated : 


L’organisateur de l'Empire russe, qui apprit tant de choses pour les enseigner 
a ses sujets, a laissé plusieurs écrits qui ont un intérét historique. Outre son 
Testament Politique, qui, sans étre rédigé de sa main, a été composé avec des docu- 
ments émanant de lui, on cite un Jowrna! de ses campagnes contre la Suéde (1698- 
1714), qui fut imprimé par ordre de Catherine II. (1773, 2 vol. in 4), au méme 
temps traduit en frangais (Londres, 2 vol. in 8), un recueil de Lettres aw Comte de 
Scheremetof (1774), puis des traductions de divers ouvrages francais sur les arts 
industriels conservées en manuscrit 4 Saint-Pétersbourg. 


1 La Fortelle, Nouvelle Edition, 1799, pp. 29-31. ; 
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While in La Rousse’s Grand Dictionnaire Universel au XIX* Siecle 
(the volume is dated in 1874) the great emperor is spoken of, ‘ Ce 
puissant génie qui a fondé la grandeur de la Russie, aux destinées du- 
quel son esprit préside encore par un testament politique, qui est 
devenu le régle de conduite de ses descendants.’ 

Since the foregoing was written I have obtained copies of two 
books upon the subject which were mentioned in the Academy of the 
Ist of June. I was naturally very anxious to see one of them, ‘a 
recent French pamphlet, Les Auteurs du Testament de Pierre le 
Grand, attributed to M. Thiers,’ and proportionately disappointed at 
finding it a mere réchauffé of Dr. Berkholz’s pamphlet, even to the 
quotation from Sir Robert Wilson, and equally remarkable for 
taking no notice of the 1866 edition of Gaillardet’s Mémoires du 
Chevalier d’Eon. How any one who had read it could attribute 
its authorship to M. Thiers, I cannot imagine. 

But the second book, the Deutsche Revue, really contains new 
and important information upon the subject in an article by Dr. 
Harry Breslau, from which we learn that the publication of the 
German version of Dr. Berkholz’s essay had led Dr. Koser to examine 
the archives at Berlin with a view of ascertaining what light they 
would throw upon the Will of the great Czar. 

The result seems to have satisfied Dr. Koser that the hypothesis 
of Dr. Berkholz that Napoleon was the author of such Will is without 
foundation; that some such Will, with directions as to the future 
government of the kingdom, was in existence, and the text accessible 
to Russian statesmen, about 1750, and its existence known out of 
Russia. Dr. Koser found a report from the Prussian Minister v. 
Podewils to Frederick the Great (about 1749) of a conversation 
which he had had with the Russian ambassador, Kaiserlink. Podewils 
writes: ‘ Kaiserlink told me he recollected having seen a manuscript 
in the deceased Emperor Peter’s own handwriting, on the fundamental 
principles of his House, in which he recommended to his successors 
friendship with Prussia.’ The Berlin archives contain also a notice 
by a certain Baron Lettrum of a conversation which he had had with 
Frederick the Great, in which the king referred to the will of the 
Emperor Peter the First of glorious memory, ‘ glorreichen Andenkens.’ 
Finally, it appears that in 1798 Frederick William the Third handed 
over to his Minister a memoir which had the year before been sub- 
mitted to the French Government by a certain Sokolnicky, a pretended 
deputy from Poland. As a supplement to it there is the will of Peter 
the Great: ‘This plan,’ said Sokolnicky, ‘is preserved in the secret 
archives of the ruler; I have only been able to commit to memory 
the more important articles.’ Then follows a réswmé corresponding 
very closely with the version given by Lesur, with the exception of 
Art. 8 and the last clause of Art. 14, which are wanting in Sokol- 


nicky’s copy. 
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Yiecle Having thus laid before the reader, with an earnest endeavour to 

,*Ce do so impartially, such evidence as I have been able to collect, I 

s du- leave the verdict in his hands. For my own part I feel confident 

‘i est that though the publication of the Will by Lesur may have been 
demandé by Napoleon, that version was not written by him; and 

tio that the statement that the existence of such a will is ‘an illusion 

f the and a phantom’ is at present far from being clearly established. 

n, ‘a These notes have grown much more extensive than I originally 

re le contemplated, but so far from having exhausted all my materials, I can 

2d at assure the reader I have not done so by any means, neither have I 

» the ‘bestowed all my tediousness upon him,’ whatever he may think. 

for 
s du Wituam J. Toms. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


IV.—Porviar Epvcation (ConcLupED). 


Te latest returns showing the revenues and expenditure of the 
several States and territories for educational purposes are for 1875. 
These show a total revenue of 88,648,950 dollars, or 17,729,790/.; 
and a total expenditure of 81,932,954 dollars, or 16,386,590/.' The 
State taxes yield 15,194,525 dollars, or 3,038,905/.; the local taxes, 
59,050,191 dollars, or 11,810,038/.; the total from taxation, inclu- 
ding 2,246,261 dollars, not assigned in the returns to either source, 
was 76,490,977 dollars, or 15,298,195/. 

By far the larger part of this enormous revenue is derived from 
taxation, and the amount received from taxes levied and administered 
by the local authorities exceeds by 43,855,666 dollars, or 8,771,1331,, 
the amount received from taxes levied by the State Legislatures. 
Some of the forms in which money is raised for school purposes are 
curious. In New Hampshire a railroad tax for schools yields 6,401 
dollars, and a ‘dog tax and contributions’ are credited for 24,883 
dollars ; why the dog tax and the voluntary contributions of zealous 
educationists should be classed together is not very intelligible. In 
Delaware there is an educational revenue derived from marriage 
and tavern licenses. North Carolina appropriates to the maintenance 
of schools the taxes levied on auctioneers’ licenses. In some of the 
States the ordinary tax on property is supplemented by a poll-tax. 

Part of the educational revenue consists of the annual income 
derived from ‘permanent funds.’ These are of a very miscellaneous 
character. Some of them are ‘local,’ consisting of property appro 
priated to educational purposes by cities and townships, or of money 
contributed by private donors. Others are State funds. In Iowa the 
permanent school fund receives 5 per cent. on the net proceeds of 
the sale of all public lands; in Florida it receives 25 per cent.; 
other States levy a varying percentage. Escheated estates, fines 
which have been paid for exemption from military service, fines levied 
in courts of justice are in many States appropriated to the same 
purpose. The permanent fund is also largely increased by private 


1 Eaton’s Report, p. xxxiii. 
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donations. Mr. Peabody devoted a considerable proportion of his vast 
wealth to the encouragement of education in the South. 

Congress has no power to levy any tax for the support of educa- 
tion, but it has appropriated an enormous amount of public property 
to the creation and augmentation of the permanent school funds in 
the several States. 

As long ago as 1785 the Federal Government provided for regular 
surveys of the whole of the national territory at the public expense. 
‘ By a series of lines perpendicular to each other, the one set running 
north and south, the other east and west, the Federal lands were to be 
lotted out into townships of six miles square ; these townships to be 
subdivided by similar lines into thirty-six sections, each containing a 
square mile, or six hundred and forty acres. . . . One section in each 
township was to be reserved as the basis of a school-fund—a bene- 
ficent provision, which,.in too many States, negligence and misappro- 
priation have almost defeated.’ The section reserved for school 
purposes was in every case to be the sixteenth section, and the school 
lands are therefore commonly described as ‘the sixteenth section 
lands.’ These lands have been either sold or let, and the proceeds are 
vested in each State for educational purposes. The distribution of 
the income is not made according to any uniform rule. In some 
cases the township receives the annual revenue arising from the sale 
of its own section; but I believe that the general custom is to throw 
the proceeds of the sales into a common fund and to distribute them 
by the same rule that governs the appropriation of the State school 
tax. Congress has also made special grants of public lands for 
agricultural colleges. Mr. Adams states that in 1870 there had been 
set apart by Congress for common schools, universities, agricultural 
and mechanical colleges, 79,566,794 acres, or 124,322 square miles— 
a larger surface than that of Great Britain and Ireland.’ But for the 
‘negligence and misappropriation’ of which Mr. Hildreth speaks, the 
funds derived from these land appropriations might probably have 
gone a long way towards making taxation for educational purposes 
unnecessary. 

About forty years ago the ‘ permanent school fund’ in the several 
States obtained another large augmentation from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under Andrew Jackson’s presidency there was a passion for 
speculation in public lands. In one year the amount received by 
the national treasury from this source was eleven millions of dollars. 
The Federal debt had been paid, and year after year the land sales 
continued to yield so large a revenue that Congress had to confront a 
difficulty which I suppose never occasioned serious trouble to any 
other government either in the Old World or in the New. The revenue 


? Hildreth’s History of the United States, vol. iii. p. 452. 
° Free Schools,p. 59. Mr. Adams’s work is well known to educational experts 
in’America, and they speak highly of its accuracy. 
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was enormously in excess of the expenditure. Politicians declared 
that the surplus in the national treasury ‘had increased, was in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished.’ The President wished to meet 
the difficulty by stopping the speculations in land; he proposed to 
refuse to sell except to actual settlers, to refuse to sell in large quan- 
tities, and to sell at the bare cost of survey and conveyance. Mr, 
Calhoun suggested that the golden tide should be permitted to flow 
into the national treasury unchecked, and that the annual surplus 
should be placed on permanent deposit with the several States. His 
suggestion was approved by Congress. An act was passed in 1836 
which provided that whatever annual surplus over five millions ac- 
crued to the treasury should be divided among the States ; ‘that 
the States were to give the Federal Government certificates of deposit; 
. » . that the Secretary of the Treasury could sell or assign these 
certificates whenever he needed the money; . . . that the certificates, 
when sold or assigned, should bear an interest of 5 per cent. ; that 
the deposits not sold or assigned should bear no interest.’4 The 


measure was epigraramatically described by one of its opponents as 
being ‘in name, a deposit ; in form, a loan; in essence and design, a 
distribution.’ The ‘ deposit’ has never been recalled ; and in many 
of the States it forms a part of the permanent school fund.° 

The principle on which the revenue derived from the State tax 


and from the permanent school funds of the several States is distri- 
buted varies. In no case, so far as I have been able to discover, 
is there any recognition of our English principle of ‘ payment by 
results.’ It is assumed that the local authorities will make their 
schools as efficient as possible, and the costly machinery which is 
rendered necessary by the financial relations between our own public 
elementary schools and the Education Department is, therefore, dis- 
pensed with. The ‘ superintendents’ and ‘ assistant-superintendents’ 
are released from a great part of the purely mechanical work imposed 
upon Her Majesty’s Inspectors, and are free to give a larger amount 
of their time and strength to direct efforts for improving the organi- 
sation and instruction of the schools. In some cases the State Fund 
is divided among the local school districts in proportion to the number 
of children between five and fifteen liv ng in the district ; in others 
the limits of age are four and sixteen ; in others five and twenty-one. 
In some cases the distribution is made on the basis of the number of 
scholars in average attendance at the public schools. In one instance ' 
at least, a certain proportion of the whole grant is divided among the 
school districts ‘ at the rate of one quota for each qualified teacher’ 
who has taught in the district schools.® 


* Parton’s Life of Andrew Jackson, vol. iii. pp. 590-91. 
5 Thave not thought it necessary to give any detailed account of the ‘ Agricultural 
College Act’ of 1862, as that act provided for the appropriation of public lands to 


the support of technical colleges, not of ordinary schools. 
* Dr. Fraser’s Report, p. 48. Mr. Eaton’s account of the New York State law 


(Report, pp. 289-91) is too brief to include all details; but one of the paragraphs 
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The ‘ taxing’ powers of the local educational authorities are not 
so great as the ‘rating’ powers of our own Boards of Education under 
the Act of 1870. Where the original ‘township’ organisation is 
preserved, the tax is fixed, I believe, by the meeting of legal voters. 
In the cities the ‘appropriation’ is made by the city council, and 
the council has power to revise the estimates of the Education 
Board. When in New York I heard that the Board could not in- 
duce the council to make as large an appropriation as they wanted, 
although I am bound to say that at the close of 1875 the Education 
Board had an unexpended balance of more than 56,000/. In Chicago, 
the Committee of the Board on Buildings and Grounds report in 
1876 that ‘on account of the failure on the part of the city to 
enforce the collection of the taxes levied for the past three years, 
your committee deemed it advisable not to contract for any new 
buildings during the year, but as far as possible have met the 
wants for increased school accommodation by renting buildings. .. . 
We would urge that the city council grant the Board, as soon as 
possibie, all that they have asked for, as in every instance the demand 
is great, and in some cases it has been so for the last two years, and 
as several of the lots have been purchased and paid for, it is a loss 
not to erect the buildings.’ 7 

But, generally, the ‘poplar feeling in favour of the ahegied is so 
strong that the Boards have no difficulty in obtaining necessary 
funds. Inthe elections which were being held in New York on the 
day that I sailed for England I noticed an amusing illustration of 
the manner in which the popular zeal for education is appealed to in 
municipal and political contests. On the upper half of a large pla- 
card some of the conspicuous representatives of the dominant 
party in the city were represented as indulging in most luxurious 
splendour, and on the lower half they were handing a miserable 
pittance to a half-starved ‘ schoolmarm.’ 

The pressure of the school tax varies very greatly in different cities 
and different States. In the city and county of New York the total 
sum apportioned to educational purposes in 1875 was 3,653,000 
dollars ; 3,068,345 dollars came from the local tax; this was at the 
rate of about 10s. 2d. per head for the whole population. This does 
not represent, however, the whole amount raised by the city and 
county of New York for educational purposes. In the same year they 
paid for State school tax 1,503,983 dollars ; the amount apportioned 
to them from the State tax was 530,350 dollars, and from the State 
school fund 54,303 dollars. The total received from the State was 
584,654 dollars, as against 1,506,914 paid. Including the State 


seems to imply that the principle of distribution which existed at the time of 
Dr. Fraser’s visit is still maintained. 

" Report of the Chicago Board of Education, 1876, p. 70. It should be remem- 
bered that at this time Chicago was suffering from the fire. 
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school “tax and the city school tax, the population of New York 
paid in 1875 about 15s. 3d. per head for educational purposes. 

In the city of Philadelphia 1,646,929 dollars was raised by the 
local tax; nothing was received by the Education Board either from 
local: funds or’ from the State. ‘The tax for the city schools was 
rather more than 8s. 9d. per head for the whole population.* 

In the same year (1875) the total educational expenditure of the 
city of Boston was 2,081,043 dollars. The returns are defective, 
but they appear to show that the whole amount was derived from the 
local tax. If this impression is correct, the people of Boston paid, 
per head, 24s. 4d. for the support of their own schools. 

The cost per head of the education of the scholars in these three 
cities also varies very much. In New York it amounts to 114s. 8d. 
on the number of scholars in average attendance ; in Philadelphia to 
a fraction over 78s. 6d.; in Boston to 147s. 6d. Deducting ‘ inci- 
dental expenses,’ the cost per head on average attendance of ‘ in- 
struction and supervision ’ is 89s. 8d. in New York, and 105s. 3d. in 
Boston. The analysis of cost is not given for Philadelphia.° 

From a table in Mr. Eaton’s Report it appears that there are 
still more remarkable differences in the cost of education in the dif- 
ferent States. The territory of Arizona, with eleven schools and 560 
pupils enrolled,’® spends 169s. 8d. on each of them, while Georgia 
spends only lls. 3d.; Massachusetts spends 80s.; Connecticut, 
51s. 8d.; California, 68s. 4d.; Ohio, 42s. 3d.; Louisiana, 37s. 8d. ; 
Florida, 23s. 5d. 

Mr. Adams (Free Schools, p. 71) has worked out the amount of 
taxation paid per head in several States for the maintenance of schools. 
I give a few of the results which he has arrived at. The figures are for 
the year 1873. In Massachusetts the population contributed 9s. 114d. 
per head; in New York, 8s. 93d.; in Pennsylvania, 8s. O}d.; in 


§ In 1876 the tax was a little over 9s. per head. 

* The results in the above paragraphs are worked out from Table II. of 
Mr. Eaton’s Report, pp. 556-585, which gives some particulars concerning the 
revenue of the School Boards not contained in the annual reports which were 
courteously furnished me by the clerks of the Boards. The summary of Mr. Eaton's 
tables on pp. xlvi seg. of his Report is misleading. The figures given in columns 19 
and 20 as showing the average expenditure per capita of enrolment in public schools 
are the same as those given in columns 120 and 121 of the complete tables as show- 
ing expenses per capita of average attendance. I have treated the figures as repre- 
senting the cost per head on average attendance, believing that the summary tables 
are wrong and the complete fables right. It must, however, be always remembered 
in dealing with American educational statistics that the Central Government has no 
power to enforce the keeping of uniform registers, and that the rules for deter- 
mining how many scholars may be returned as ‘enrolled,’ or as ‘ belonging,’ or as 
‘in average attendance,’ vary in different school districts. I observe that in Mr. 
Eaton’s table the city and county of New York is represented as receiving 584,655 
dollars from the State taa. In a schedule contained in the New York report, 54,303 
dollars of this amount are shown to come not from the State taz, but from the State 
Sund. 

40 One county sends no returns. 
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Kentucky, 2s. 44d.; in Louisiana, 2s. 6d.; in Michigan, 88. 1d. ; 
in Illinois, 9s. 33d. ; in New Jersey, 10s.; in Iowa, 128. 24d. 

These figures afford, of course, no materials for comparison with 
our expenditure on public elementary schools in England, since the 
American expenditure covers the cost of high schools and normal 
schools, as well as primary and grammar schools. But they serve to 
illustrate the readiness with which the people bear taxation for educa- 


tional purposes. 


The social position of American teachers is much higher than that 
of the teachers in our own public elementary schools; but in many 
parts of America teachers’ salaries are not larger than in England. 
The scale of salaries varies greatly, however, in different States and 
different cities. In Philadelphia, the principals of boys’ grammar 
schools receive 363/. per annum; the salaries of the assistants are 
graded, according to rank, from 123/. to 96/. In girls’ grammar 
schools the principals receive 186l.; the assistants receive the same 
salaries as in the boys’ grammar schools. In the secondary schools 
—a grade between the ‘ primary’ and the grammar—the principals 
receive 123/.; the assistants from 101/. to 91/. In the primary 
schools, principals 111/.; assistants from 96/. to 87/. In Chicago,. 
the schedule does not distinguish between the principals of grammar 
schools and the principals of primary schools; eighteen principals 
receive each 310/. One receives 270/.; one 240/.; one 210/.; four- 
teen 180/. ; four 163/. ; eight principals or ‘ teachers in charge’ 1371. ; 
five principals or ‘teachers in charge’ 143/. Head assistants receive 
1601. or 150/._ Two hundred ordinary assistants receive 1301. each ; 
one hundred 115/.; one hundred 105/.; one hundred 95/.; sixty 851. ; 
sixty 75/. 

In New York the salaries are much higher. Principals in boys’ 
grammar schools receive 450/., 500/., 5501., and 600/. per annum ; 
vice-principals 400/. and 500/.; male assistants 330/. and 3771. ; 
female assistants, an average salary not exceeding 170/. In girls’ 
grammar schools, principals receive salaries varying from 240/. to 
4001.; vice-principals from 2401. to 359/.; assistants an average 
salary not exceeding 155/. In primary schools, principals from 2001. 
to 3601. ; vice-principals from 180/. to 240/.; assistants an average- 
salary not exceeding 1201. 

In Boston the salaries are higher still ; after the first year, masters 
of grammar schools receive 6401. per annum; sub-masters 5201. ; 
ushers 400/. ; first assistants (female) 2401.; second first assistants 
(female) 200/.; second assistants (female) 170l.; third assistants 
(female) from 1201. to 1601. according to length of service. In 
primary schools all the teachers are ranked as ‘ fourth assistants,’ and 
receive salaries rising, according to length of service, from 120/. per 
annum to 160/. 
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In their expenditure on school buildings, the Boards appeared 
to me to be economical. The buildings for the primary and gram- 
mar schools were all very much alike, and I do not remember 
noticing in any of them any attempt at architectural display. The 
elevation is usually very plain, and there is no unnecessary expenditure 
on interior decoration, or on furniture or fittings. The buildings 
are, as a rule, three stories high, and the playgrounds are very small, 
Nearly always, however, every class is taught in a separate room, and 
the school apparatus is generally admirable. 

The worst buildings that I saw are those in New York. The city 
is heavily in debt, largely in consequence of the enormous and un- 
paralleled frauds of which the city authorities were guilty a few years 
ago, and there is difficulty in obtaining grants from the council for 
new school buildings. In some of the schools several classes were 
being taught in one room, and the number of children was often far 
in excess of what the rooms could conveniently accommodate. The 
regulation of our own Department, which provides that there shall 
be ‘eight square feet of area’ and ‘eighty cubical feet of internal 
space ’ for each child in average attendance, is far from being liberal ; 
but the regulations of the New York Board, as far as the younger 
children are concerned, are less liberal still. In the three lower 
classes of primary schools and departments, the allowance is five 
square feet and seventy cubic feet for each child ; in the three higher 
grades six square feet and eighty cubic feet. In the grammar schools 
the regulations are more generous; there must be in the four lower 
grades seven square feet and ninety cubic feet for each child ; in the 
four higher grades nine square feet and one hundred cubic feet."' If 
the space were calculated on the average attendance, as in England— 
a most absurd and pernicious principle—the New York regulations 
would be intolerable ; but as it is calculated on the number of pupils 
on the register in each class, the absentees afford those who are present 
a welcome relief. But it was quite clear to me that the limit fixed 
by the regulations is not rigidly observed. Some of the class-rooms 
were so crowded that I wondered how it was possible for the work to 
be done. 


The Normal School for Girls in Philadelphia, and the Normal 
College in New York, are fine buildings, and must have cost a large 
amount of money. These institutions are the special pride of the 
educational authorities in both cities. In Philadelphia the chairman 
and the secretary of the Board were particularly anxious that I should 
be present at the ‘ opening exercises,’ which commence, if I remember 
aright, at nine o’clock in the morning. When we reached the school 
I was first taken into a very handsome private room, and introduced 
to the principal, Mr. George W. Fetter, who, in addition to discharging 

" Manual of the New York Board of Education, p. 135. 
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his duties as principal, lectures on mental science. After a few 
minutes’ conversation, we went upstairs into the ‘ audience chamber,’ 
which occupies about half of the second floor, and is a large hall, 
rather more than 100 feet in length, and nearly 70 feet in breadth, 
with a gallery on one side and a platform opposite to it, fifty-four feet 
by fifteen. On the platform there were twenty or thirty visitors, 
including several members of the Board of Education. The body of 
the hall was occupied by young ladies, whose ages appeared to vary 
from eighteen to thirty. Every young lady had a separate desk of 
black walnut, prettily mounted with fittings which might have been 
silver, but which I believe were nickel. In the gallery were the 
children of the training school, with a strong staff of teachers. The 
lady students number about nine hundred, and the children in the 
training school about three hundred. Mr. Fetter read a few verses 
from the New Testament, and then announced a hymn, and I noticed 
that the hymn was extremely colourless in its theology. This was 
followed by a prayer offered by a clergyman who happened to be 
present. Then the young ladies were invited to come to the platform 
and ‘declaim.’ Three volunteers responded to the invitation. Two 
of them did their work very moderately, the third most admirably. 
For the information and warning of English travellers in America, I 
must tell what followed. When the declamations were over, the 
principal delivered a very brief address to the students, to which I 
listened with interest until there came an alarming sentence about 
the school being ‘honoured that morning with the presence of a 
distinguished stranger from England,’ and, before I had time to 
recover from the shock, I was called upon to make a speech. This 
was the first occasion on which I fell a victim to the remarkable 
American superstition that every wandering Englishman is capable, at 
a moment’s notice, of getting on to his feet and addressing any 
audience on any subject. I could not plead that I was ‘ altogether 
unaccustomed to public speaking,’ but I confess that it required more 
nerve to address these nine hundred young ladies, looking at me with 
keen eyes over their dainty-looking desks, than to stand up in the 
Birmingham Town Hall and to face fifteen hundred or two thousand 
excited Conservatives, shouting themselves hoarse on behalf of the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s government. How many times during 
the remaining weeks of my American visit I heard the ominous 
formula about the ‘ distinguished stranger’ I am afraid to estimate. 
Fortunately I avoided prisons and lunatic asylums, or else I suppose 
that it would have been my fate to find suitable words to address to 
convicts and mad people. 

The ‘opening exercises’ at the New York Normal College were 
rather different. In the great hall we found twelve hundred young 
ladies and seven hundred children belonging to the training school : 
the long narrow platform was crowded. A few words of Scripture 
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were read by Mr. Hunter, who, like the principal at Philadelphia, is 
also professor of mental science. Then came a hymn, or what Dr. 
Watts would call ‘a moral song,’ but I think there was no prayer. 
The young ladies were asked for ‘declamations;’ as there was no 
response, they were asked for ‘ quotations.’ Instantly one lady rose 
after another in every part of the hall, and, without leaving her place, 
recited a brief passage, sometimes in prose, sometimes in verse. They 
were chiefly from English and American authors, but, if I remember 
aright, a few of the quotations were French. On the whole, the 
selections were creditable to the judgment and taste of the students. 
As the time for this ‘ exercise’ was running out, two or three often 
stood up together. The eagerness of the young ladies to ‘ quote’ 
seemed almost as keen as the eagerness of honourable members to 
speak during an exciting debate in the House of Commons. There 
was not a moment’s pause from first to last. I did not count the 
number of the ladies whom we heard, but I had the impression that 
there were between twenty and thirty. Then, as a matter of course, 
came the ominous formula which had now begun to sound quite 
humorous; the person disguised under the flattering alias of ‘a 
distinguished stranger’ had by this time become accustomed to the 
manners of the country, and was not taken unawares. 

The students in the normal schools or colleges are not pledged 
to become teachers. A very large number of young ladies take the 
three or four years’ course in these institutions in order to complete 
their own education. In Boston, the course of training is exclusively 
professional ; in addition to practice in schoolroom work it includes 
instruction in psychology, physiology, ethics, logic, and methods of 
teaching ; the course extends over only one year, but before entrance 
the students are required to have completed their course in the High 
School. 

The course of studies varies greatly in the different colleges. The 
following is the programme of the Normal College of New York :— 


Grave I.—First year, first term: 1, Latin; 2, History—Outlines of Ancient 
History ; 3, German or French; 4, Algebra—Simple Equations, Involution, Evolu- 
tion, and Radicals; 5, Geometry—Plane. Music, Drawing, English Composition, 
and Penmanship. 

Grav II.— First year, second term: 1, Zatin—continued ; 2, History—Outline 
of Ancient History continued ; 3, German or French—continued; 4, Geometry— 
Plane, continued and completed ; 5, Physics—Heat, Electricity, and Mechanics. 
Music &c. as during the First Term. 

Grave III.—Second year, first term: 1, Latin—Easy selections from the classic 
authors; 2, History—Outlines of Modern History; 3, German—Grammar and 
Reader, Conversation introduced gradually, or Firench—Grammar and Reader, easy 
pieces of prose, Conversation introduced gradually; 4, Algebra—Quadratics ; 5, 
Physics—Light and Sound. Music &c. as before. Botany, two lectures per week. 

Gravz IV.—Second year, second term: 1, Latin——Extracts from Cesar, Sallust, 
and Cicero; 2, Rhetoric and English Composition; 3, German—Grammar and 
Reader, Conversation ; French—Grammar and Reader, Conversation ; 4, Astronomy 
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—Mathematical and Descriptive; 5, Chemistrr'y—Notation, Nomenclature, and A tmo- 
spheric elements. Music and Drawing. Geology and Mineralogy, two lectures per 
week. No lessons for home study to be assigned in Music, Drawing, or Composition 


in any of the classes or grades. 

Grave V.—Third year, first term: 1, Zatin—Virgil, Book I. ; 2, English Lan- 
guage and Literatwre—Simple Outlines with Composition ; 3, German—Grammar 
completed, Reader, Conversation ; French—ibid.; 4. Physics—Electricity, Galvan- 
ism and Magnetism, &c. ; 5, Astronomy—Mathematical and Descriptive continued. 
Also Music and Drawing. Zoology—Two lectures per week. Review of subjects 
prescribed for the primary and grammar schoo! grades, with the methods of teach- 
ing them: two hours each week. 

Grave VI.—Third year, second term : 1, Latin—Virgil continued ; 2, Intellectual 
Philosophy and Theory of Teaching ; 3, English Language and Literature—continued, 
with Composition ; 4, German—General review of Grammar, Translation of select 
passages, Conversation, Outlines of German Literature ; French—similar ; 5, Physics 
—Astronomy, general review. Music and Drawing. Physiology, two lectures per 
week, Review of subjects prescribed in primary and grammar schools as before. 
Practice in Training Department, under the guidance of teachers of experience. 


On Saturday all female teachers holding licenses to teach under 
the New York Board are required to attend classes at the Normal 
College until they have had two years’ experience as teachers in public 
schools. These classes are intended for instruction and practice in 
the art of teaching, and are conducted by professors of the college. 

The programme of the Girls’ Normal School at. Philadelphia 
covers four years; it does not include Latin, French, or German, 
but it provides for some subjects which are not touched by the New 
York course.!? 

There are altogether 137 normal schools in the States and Terri- 
tories, with 1,031 instructors ; 12,724 male students and 14,454 female 
students ; '* only 78 have model schools. Of the 2,196 students who 
graduated in 1875, 1,495 have become teachers. Of these 137 
schools, 70 are maintained by States, 3 by counties, 8 by cities, and 
56 by ‘all other agencies.’ 


The strength and, as some critics would allege, some of the 
elements of weakness in the American system of education as com- 
pared with our own are derived from the training received by 
American teachers in high and normal schools. With us, a child of 
thirteen or fourteen is apprenticed as a pupil-teacher for five years, 
and is employed in teaching for five hours and a half five days in 
the week. Out.of school.the child receives instruction—or ought to 
receive instruction—for a short time every day from the master or 
mistress of the school. In many cases there is strong reason to 


* In the Central High School for Boys at Philadelphia, which is of the same 
rank as the Girls’ Normal School, the course includes Latin, German, and Political 
Economy. 

8 Several of the schools did not report the sex of students; and the total 
number of students was 29,105. 
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believe that the instruction is not given very regularly ; in many 
cases it is not very efficient ; in all cases, the hours which the pupil- 
teacher is required to spend in teaching greatly interfere with the 
vigour and earnestness with which he pursues his own studies." At 
the end of his pupil-teachership he may obtain employment as a 
qualified teacher under Article 79 of the New Code; or else he may 
go for two years to a training college. In America a child who is 
to become a teacher remains in the grammar school till he is fourteen 
or fifteen years of age, then passes into the high school, and then 
perhaps into a normal college. Instead of exhausting his strength 
in teaching, he has nearly all his time for his own work. He begins 
to teach five or six years later than our own masters and mistresses, 
and receives a really ‘liberal’ education before his professional train- 
ing begins. He is brought into contact for several hours every day 
with professors of large and varied knowledge, and generally distin- 
guished for their intellectual vigour and activity. He has libraries 
at his command, and carries on his scientific studies with the aid of 
excellent apparatus and laboratories. He has the stimulus afforded 
by association and rivalry with a considerable number of fellow- 
students. All this holds true of girls as well as of boys. The average 
American teacher has, therefore, an intellectual freedom, refinement, 
and elasticity which are rarely found in the ex-pupil-teacher, and 
which are not very common even among masters and mistresses who 
have spent two years at a training college, although there are some 
masters and mistresses in English public elementary schools who are 
quite equal, in every respect, to the best masters and mistresses in 
the primary and grammar schools in America. 

On the other hand, a pupil-teacher begins to teach when he is 
thirteen or fourteen, and, if he is at all clever, is sure to learn the 
‘trick ’ of teaching as much as is necessary to get his class through 
the inspector’s examination. He acquires a certain mechanical 
dexterity which produces surprising results. He learns how to 
‘grind’ his scholars, and in very many cases will do as much to 
secure a high percentage of ‘ passes’ as a more thoroughly trained 
teacher. 

As far as I could judge—and I speak with considerable distrust of 
my own competency to form a very trustworthy opinion on the 
question—the actual knowledge of an elementary kind possessed by 
the children in American schools, knowledge that can be definitely 
tested by examination, is not much greater than that of children 








4 Take a case—a fair specimen of thousands. A few days ago I asked a girl of 
fourteen, who is a pupil-teacher in her first year, how long she worked. She told 
me that on five days a week she was at school at 8.15, to receive the hour’s instruc- 
tion required by the Code. At 9.15 she began to prepare the schoolroom for the 
children. She taught from 9.30 to 12.30 with half an hour’s interval; also from 
2 to 4.30. She began her own lessons at 6.30 in the evening, and worked till 9.30. 
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of the same age in our own schools, They seemed to me to 
write rather better, and to read considerably better, though with 
some conspicuous faults which are due to the American theory of 
what reading onght to be; and I thought that they were rather more 
advanced in their arithmetic, and knew more geography. In mere 
‘grind,’ the American teachers are not much more successful than our 
pupil-teachers who are in the third or fourth year of their apprentice- 
ship; but their higher and more liberal ‘ culture ’—to use a word of 
which I became rather tired while I was in New England—has a very 
obvious effect on the children. Children of thirteen in an American 
grammar school may not know very much more than children of the 
same age in our own public elementary schools, but they seemed to 
me to be superior in general intelligence and in what the Americans 
call ¢ brightness.’ 

In justice to our own teachers, it should be remembered that a 
large proportion of the children in the American common schools 
belong to a much more educated class of the population .than the 
children attending similar schools in our own country. Even in Phila- 
delphia a considerable number of the children of wealthy parents 
attend the common schools of the city. In New York a still larger 
proportion than in Philadelphia of the children who would be sent 
to private schools in England attend the common schools. In 
Chicago I was assured that most of the professional men and pro- 
sperous tradesmen send their children to the common schools. In 
Boston, with a school population of 58,636 on the Ist of May 1876, 
there were 55,417 enrolled in the city schools, leaving less than 
3,000 for private schools and Roman Catholic parochial schools. I 
happened to say to the superintendent that the children in one of the 
primary and grammar schools which I visited were remarkably well 
dressed, and he answered with a laugh, ‘ Naturally so; there is not a 
house within easy reach of that school worth less than 25,000 dollars ’ 
—5,000/. In some of the more wretched districts of New York and 
Boston, I saw schools in which all the children were extremely poor ; 
but generally the children of working men were sitting on the same 
forms with children who belonged to families that in England would 
suppose themselves under an obligation to send their children to 
private schools at which they would have to pay for each child from 
10/. to 60/. a year if the child was a day scholar, and from 60/. to 
1501. if the child was a boarder. The presence in the common 
schools of a large number of children accustomed to the refinements 
of a pleasant and even luxurious home must have an influence on their 
less fortunate schoolfellows which it is not easy to estimate, and must 
greatly aid the work of the teacher. 

The methods of instruction interested me greatly. In teaching 
reading it is very common to use lesson sheets in which the ‘ otiose’ 
letters are printed in very faint ink, and the varying sounds of the 
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vowels indicated by a few simple signs.'* What is described as the 
‘ phonic ’ method of teaching spelling is also in use in many schools, and 
seemed to be successful. Elementary reading books are printed in the 
same way as the sheets. After these books have been used by a child 
for about:a year they are laid aside. I heard a reading lesson in a 
class which had been using for about a fortnight a book printed in 
common type; they stumbled a little now and then, but not quite as 
much as I should have expected. I was told that the common type 
becomes quite familiar and easy to them in about a month. In 
mental arithmetic it is usual to put books of questions in the hands 
of the scholars, and the teacher calls upon them by name to give the 
answers. In the lower grades these questions consist of exercises in 
simple addition—e.g., ‘ Add together 24, 36, 12,7, 9.’ In the higher 
grades the questions are complex and difficult. The advantages of 
this method are obvious: the scholars are not perplexed by efforts to 
remember the terms of the question while they are working out the 
answer, and they can attack questions requiring far more complicated 
calculations than are customary in classes in which the whole exercise 
is conducted orally. 

A system of ‘map-drawing,’ which seemed to me very ingenious, 
has been introduced into the Connecticut schools, chiefly, I believe, 
through the influence of the Secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the Hon. B. G. Northrop. The class rooms in which I saw this 
exercise conducted were panelled all round with black boards, or 
rather with a black composition which is generally used instead of 
the black board. Each of the classes numbered between forty and 
fifty children, and each child worked at a black panel about three 
feet in height and two feet broad. The children in the first class 
which I visited were drawing the map of North America. They 
stood with their faces to the wall, and with a piece of chalk in their 
right hand and a rubber to wipe out a false stroke in the left. The 
teacher stood at her desk, and was able to see exactly how each child 
was working. A ‘formula’ had been learned by the children, and 
when the exereise began, child A said, ‘Coast of Greenland, Cape 
Farewell, Davis Strait, Baffin’s Bay’—drawing the outline at the 
same time, and every child in the room was doing the same. 
Then child B went on: ‘ William Land, Cumberland Island, Hudson 
Straits, Hudson Bay ’—the drawing all round the room accompanying 
the words. Child C then said: ‘ Labrador, Newfoundland, Gulf of 
St. Lawrence ;’ and this went on till the coast-line was finished. 
Then the lines of the rivers were drawn; then the chief mountain 
ranges; and finally the principal cities were put in; the ‘formula’ 
passing from child to child till the map was finished. The drawing 


18 T have seen similar sheets in our own elementary schools, but I have the im- 
pression that the system is carried out more perfectly in the American sheets, and 
that the sheets are more generally used. 
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was very fairly done. I saw a class of younger children who had just 
begun this kind of work drawing a map of South America. Before 
they began the map, the ‘formula’ told them to divide the top of - 
their panel into two parts, then to subdivide these parts, then to 
divide and subdivide the side of the panel in the same way; lines 
were drawn from a point near the top of the right side to a point near 
the centre of the base, then from a point near the left end of the top 
to the same point in the base, and so the children had ‘ guide lines’ 
for the triangular shape of the continent. Other lines drawn from 
point to point across the panel gave them assistance in other parts 
of their map. The drawing was rough and rather wild; the contrast 
between the manner in which children who were just beginning this 
exercise were able to do it, and the way in which it was done by 
children who had been working at it for some time, was instructive. 

In teaching history it seems to be the common practice to dwell 
at length and in detail on great and critical periods, and to touch 
very slightly the less important intervals of national life. Lessons 
are also given on the biography of eminent men. In one of the 
high schools I heard a lady give a very clear and brilliant sketch of 
the life and times of Richelieu. 

Very much of the teaching which I heard was, in a sense, too 
good. Everything was made so plain and so easy that there was no 
hard work left to the scholars. This struck me again and again in 
schools of every grade. One of the most convenient examples which 
I remember of this fault was in a girls’ high school—I forget 
whether it was in Philadelphia or New York. The fifth proposition 
of the first book of Euclid was on the board. The teacher—a lady— 
analysed the proof of the proposition with perfect skill; showed her 
class the successive points which had to be demonstrated, and how 
they were demonstrated. Nothing could have been more clear; the 
dullest girl in the room could hardly have failed to get complete 
possession of the proof. The pupils were expected to study the propo- 
sition at home, and to bring it up the next day. But all the work 
had been done for them. When the class was over I asked the lady 
whether she believed that this was the right way of teaching mathe- 
matics, and whether she did not think that the girls would derive 
more benefit. from their studies if she left them to do more of the 
work themselves. She said: ‘When I was a girl, I was not helped 
in this way; I had to dig out everything as best I could; I was 
thrown upon myself; but the girls have so many subjects to study 
now, that they would never get through their work unless they were 
taught as I have been teaching them.’ I suggested that when the 
principal object of a class was to give information, it was reasonable 
enough to enable the pupils to get it with as little trouble as possible, 
but that girls studied the fifth proposition of Euclid for the sake ot 
the discipline, not far the sake of learning the mere fact that the 
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angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal. She answered, 
‘Yes, that is quite true, and I often think that we are on the wrong 
track altogether ; we had a different method when I was young ; but 
with our present range of subjects we have no choice ; the teachers 
must do everything for the scholars.’ This seemed to me to be one 
of the weak points in the American educational methods, and on two 
or three occasions, when I had the opportunity of examining a class 
in a high school or a normal school, I thought I recognised its evil 
effects. When the class was tested by questions that travelled a very 
little way beyond the limits of the text-book which they were study- 
ing, or the lecture to which they had listened, there was far less 
readiness and intellectual self-reliance than there ought to have been. 
If the teachers did not teach quite so well, the results would, I believe, 


be better. 


The ‘religious difficulty’ exists in America in a much less virulent 
form than among ourselves. The Episcopalians scattered over Mas- 
sachusetts are not obliged to send their children to schools connected 
with Congregational Churches, managed by the Congregational clergy, 
and maintained as ‘ bulwarks’'*® of Congregationalism, although 
receiving large grants of public money; they have not to appeal to 
the protection of a conscience clause in order to prevent their chil- 


dren from being taught that’ diocesan episcopacy is very unlike the 
polity of the churches of apostolic times, and that the sacramental 
doctrine of the Episcopal Church is corrupt and pernicious. Schools 
supported by public money are managed by public Boards elected by 
the ratepayers or by their represeutatives, and form no part of the 
defensive or aggressive agency of any church. They are ‘ unsec- 
tarian’ and sometimes secular. In the schools of New York and 
Boston a portion of Scripture is read by the teacher at the opening 
of the morning school. No note or comment is permitted, and no 
other religious exercises are permitted. In Philadelphia it is pro- 
vided that ‘at the opening of each session of the schools, at least 
ten verses of the Bible shall be read, without note or comment, to 
the pupils by the principal, or in his or her absence by one of the 
assistants. A suitable hymn may also be sung.’ In the schools of 
New Haven the regulations used to require that the morning session 
of the schools should be opened with ‘appropriate devotional exer- 
cises.’ At the beginning of the present year the schools were made 
purely secular. The Chicago schools are also secular; the Bible is 
not read, nor are there religious exercises of any kind. The super- 
intendent reports (July 1876): ‘ An attempt to reinstate the Bible in 
our schools was defeated by a vote of three in the affirmative to ten 


16 T owe the phrase to a zealous clergyman, who described the Church of 
England schools as the ‘ bulwarks of_the Church of England.’ 
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in the negative, two members being absent and not voting. I cannot 
but repeat now what I said on the occasion of that vote: ‘If I were 
a clergyman of a Christian Church and believed in all its doctrines 
and tenets, I should still vote upon this question as I now vote 
—No.”’ 

The principal ‘religious difficulty’ in America arises from the 
strength of the Roman Catholic population and the steady refusal of the 
priests to sanction the attendance of Roman Catholic children at the 
common schools.'? Two or three years ago some of the conspicuous 
Protestant clergy made an attempt to promote reconciliation. They 
argued that as long as the Protestant Bible was read in any of the 
common schools it was equally hopeless and unreasonable to expect 
that the priests would change their policy. For a few months the 
columns of several religious newspapers were filled with those argu- 
ments on both sides of the question with which we have become 
familiar in this country. No one contended, as far as I know, that 
the schoolmaster should explain or enforce the Scripture lessons; but 
many excellent people had the impression that if the ‘ten’ or more verses 
which are read at the commencement of the school were omitted the 
schools would become atheistic. To what extent the discussion, which 
has now ceased, affected public opinion, I do not know. 

Whether the hostility of the Roman Catholic hierarchy to the 
common schools would be appeased if the Protestant flag were taken 
down is more than doubtful. But that an honest attempt should be 
made to remove every reasonable ground of hostility seems to me to 
be the plain duty of the American people. The children of Roman 
Catholic parents are receiving an education in ‘ parochial’ schools 
which is almost necessarily inferior to that which is given in the free 
common schools sustained by the general community; and Roman 
Catholic taxpayers have a right to complain that the public schools, 
which they are compelled to support, are formally identified with a 
faith which they reject. 

The Governor of New York in his last annual message raised the 
‘religious difficulty’ in connection with colleges and high schools. 
New York City has « college with a faculty of fourteen professors and 
eighteen tutors ; it educates more than a thousand students. From 
the report of the Board for 1876 it appears that the college costs the 
city 144,250 dollars, or 28,850/. per annum. There is a Professor 
of Philosophy and a Professor of History. I do not know the 
philosophical creed of Professor Huntsman ; but if he happens to 
be a Positivist or a Pessimist—a disciple of Comte or a disciple of 
Schopenhaucr—it may be urged that all citizens who hold firmly any 
form of the Christian faith are suffering a serious grievance, for his 
lectures must be a polemic against the religious truths which seem to 

" A very large number of Roman Catholic children attend the common schools, 
notwithstanding the disapproval of the priests. 


Vor. IV.—No. 17. I 
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them of supreme importance. If his philosophy sustains and justifies 
the Christian theory of the universe, Positivists and Agnostics of 
every school have a similar grievance ; the city—so they may say— 
might as well give a salary to a professor to defend the authenticity 
and genuineness of the four Gospels, or the theology of the West- 
minster Confession. Dr. Anthon is Professor of History ;—is he a 
Protestant or a Roman Catholic? This is a vital question. Does 
he denounce or palliate the massacre of the Huguenots? Does he 
give the Papacy the credit of nearly all the civilisation and intelleec- 
tual activity of Europe, like Mr. Balmez? Or does he try to show, 
like Dr. Draper, that the Church has been the steady and relentless 
foe of free thought and scientific discovery? If he glorifies the 
Papacy, how is it possible for Protestants to be satisfied? If he 
condemns it, have not the Romanists a just ground of complaint? 
Similar questions may of course be pressed in relation to the high 
schools. If the validity of these plausible but untenable objections 
could be maintained, Philosophy, Ethics, and History would have to 
be excluded from all educational institutions sustained out of public 
funds. 

There are some men who are prepared to accept this conclusion, 
They contend that the higher education should be withdrawn from 
the hands of the State, and entrusted to schools and colleges sustained 
by private endowments. On the other hand, the friends of the public 
system maintain that a college like that of New York, which charges 
no fees, but gives free admission to all students who are qualified to 
pass its entrance examination, is a necessity. They maintain that 
without the college there would be no certain provision for training 
the kind of teachers that ought to have charge of ordinary schools. 
They maintain still more earnestly that the college gives a powerful 
stimulus and invaluable direction to the studies in the public schools 
of a lower grade, and that if it were abolished the whole educational 
system would lose both its heart and its brain. There are other 
questions raised by the controversy between ‘State’ colleges and 
‘corporate’ colleges, but the omnipresent ‘ religious difficulty’ is 
one of the most exciting and the most perplexing. The controversy, 
which has been rather animated, recalls our own debates on Irish 


university education. 


It was my intention to make a few general observations on some 
of those aspects of the American school system which are most in- 
structive to an Englishman interested in popular education-—the 
independence of the local boards, the advantages which the cause of 
education derives from the absence of ‘ denominational’ schools sus- 
tained by grants of public money, the excellent effects of the free 
system, the influence of the free high schools on the general intelli- 


gence of the people. But I have already written far more than I in- 
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tended, and I will close this paper with expressing a rough judgment 
on the relative position of elementary education in America and 
England. When addressing the fifteen hundred young ladies in the 
Normal School of New York, I said: ‘In your elementary schools you 
are in advance of us, but, so far as the results of your teaching which 
can be definitely tested by examination are concerned, not so far in 
advance as I expected. Ten years ago we were a long way behind, 
but we are improving rapidly, and if you intend to keep before us 
you will have to work hard.’ This was my impression after visiting 
schools in Chicago and Philadelphia; it was confirmed by all that I 
saw in New York, New Haven, and Boston. But until we can get 
rid of the pupil-teacher system—or greatly modify it—the American 
elementary schools will be always far superior to our own in their 
general effect on the intellectual life of the children. 


R. W. DAte. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE SECOND ADVENT AND THE 
CHURCH QUESTION. 


Wirutn the last twelve months the pages of this Review have con- 
tained a variety of articles upon the many-sided subject of the Church, 
in one or other of its numberless aspects. The Vatican Council and 
its rare audacity in voting the Pope’s ‘ infallibility;’ the Church of 
England, its Present and its Future, with the lively illustration it 
affords, for either tense, of the ‘consent touching true religion’ and 
‘the avoiding of diversities of opinions’ secured by subscription to 
common standards; ecclesiastical rights and wrongs at ‘ the present 
crisis,’ both in England and in Scotland; establishment and disestablish- 
ment, from the Churchman’s point of view and from the Nonconfor- 
mist’s ;—these and some kindred themes have each had their turn and 
have been discussed with the earnestness, perhaps not without a little 
of the one-sidedness, of deeply interested advocates. I need scarcely 
say that it is not my purpose to criticise or comment upon any of the 
papers to which I allude. But yet I am desirous to call attention to 
a phase of the general subject which is certainly important, and which 
appears to have hitherto escaped notice in these pages. Thus too, by 
the Editor’s permission, I may hope to contribute a few thoughts 
towards the settlement, if such a result be conceivable, of this vast 
and apparently interminable controversy. 

I begin with the remark, hardly, I suppose, open to dispute, that 
the word CuRIsTIAN, in its original import and use, as well as by its 
etymology, denoted one who acknowledged in Jesus of Nazareth the 
expected Christ. And as Xpiords represented the older Hebrew word 
Messiah, so the persons who were called Xpictiavoi first at Antioch 
were persons who might have been otherwise designated as Messiahists, 
to which appellation the name actually applied to them was equiva- 
lent. Hence again, the term Christianity itself might be explained 
as but a new or Greek term for the idea that would have been et 
pressed by the word Messiahism, if so ill-sounding a word had 
existed. 

The primitive Christianity, or Messiahism, included some features 
of great interest, as well as of much importance in their influence upon 
the future development of the new religion. Foremost among the 
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was its Judaic character. The early disciples were Jews who observed 
the law of Moses, and had embraced the belief that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Messiah foretold by the prophets and expected by the people. 
So closely identified in this sense were the two religions, that it is 
only by a sort of figure that they can be spoken of as two at all, in 
the first instance. Christianity was simply Judaism plus the belief in 
Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ; nor did the earlier disciples ever 
think of laying aside their Judaism, on adopting the new belief. On 
the contrary, they, some of them, wanted Gentile converts to submit 
to Jewish rites, or in fact to become Jews, before they should be re- 
cognised as disciples, The serious difficulty which this soon occasioned 
is abundantly seen in the book of Acts (ch. xv. and passim). The 
Apostle Peter was especially under the influence of the Judaising 
spirit, as appears from the Epistle to the Galatians (ch. ii.). Paul 
himself, if he was not at the outset animated by the same conservative 
feeling, at least so far gave way to it that he caused Timothy to be 
circumcised, because his father was a Greek. More than once in his 
career he appeals to his own zeal and consistency as a Jew, nor is there 
any reason to suppose that he did not to the end consider himself 
justly entitled to that character. It was only after a prolonged and 
arduous conflict with the opposite party, that the more advanced posi- 
tion gradually attained by St. Paul was finally accepted as the per- 
manent doctrine of Christianity. And so, in time, the Gospel, that 
is, the doctrine of the Messiah, discipleship to him, with all that this 
implied, was offered to the whole world, Jew and Gentile alike, with- 
out conformity to Judaism. 

Further, the ancient Messianic belief of the Jews was such that 
Jesus of Nazareth did not by any means fulfil the expectations which 
it popularly involved. Judging from various expressions, the Messiah 
looked for was to be one who should be possessed of temporal power. 
He should redeem his people from their subjection to the heathen, 
and transfer to them the supreme dominion possessed by their oppres- 
sors. A contemptuous dislike towards their idolatrous Gentile 
masters,—not, it must be confessed, undeserved,—together with pride 
in their own long-descended superiority as the chosen people, were 
strong and active ingredients in the popular belief. It cannot be 
doubted that much of this earthly element clung to the thoughts of 
many who followed ‘the prophet Jesus from Nazareth’ (Matt. xxi. 11). 
Some expressions of his in the Sermon on the Mount had probably a 
reference to this fact, and were meant to counteract the ideas which 
the Teacher knew to be thus prevalent among his people. Did his 
own more intimate friends and disciples share the same national feel- 
ings? This question can only be answered in the affirmative, if we 
may judge from various passages! and from the inability or slowness, 
y si Matt. xvi. 21, 22, xx. 21, 22; Luke xviii. 31-34, xxii. 24-30, xxiv. 21; Acts 
1, 6, 11, 
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even of the personal companions of Jesus, to understand the declara 
tions of their Master respecting his approaching death. We read that 
they had ‘trusted that it had been he that should have redeemed 
Israel,’ and that when he spoke to them of his approaching death 
‘they understood none of these things.’ 

In truth, the rejection and death of the Messiah, at the hands of 
his own people, could not, we may well understand, have been antici- 
pated either by the disciples or by the nation at large. Such a result 
was inconsistent with their most cherished aspirations, as well as with 
the predominant spirit of those ancient prophecies which were the 
source of the great national hope. And so, when the blow fell, it 
found the adherents of the Christ wholly unprepared, and in the hour 
of his danger ‘all the disciples forsook him and fled.’ 

It is not an easy task, in the face of conflicting evidence, to decide 
as to the nature of the conception of the coming kingdom of God 
entertained by Christ himself. Inferences of an opposite kind may 
be drawn from his recorded words. On the one hand, we find expres- 
sions which breathe the highest moral and religious spirit. For 
instance, there is the call to Repentance with which, as we are told, 
he commenced his announcement of the approaching kingdom ; there 
is the Sermon on the Mount, with its Beatitudes, showing us that no 
thought of merely temporal power or well-being can have influenced 
the mind from which those words came forth; there is the declaration 
that they who would enter into the kingdom of heaven must be con- 
verted and become as little children, and that the kingdom of God 
cometh not with outward observation, for that it was in truth already 
there. The words ‘my kingdom is not of this world,’ are a further 
illustration to the same effect, and indicate also that the prayer ‘ Thy 
kingdom come,’ taught to the disciples, could have been meant in no 
low or worldly sense. 

But then, over against such expressions there are others of a 
different kind, and from the Master’s own lips. The Son of man is 
to come in the clouds with power and glory; in the glory of his 
Father with his angels; those who have followed him shall, in the 
regeneration, when the Son of man shall sit upon the throne of his 
glory, sit upon twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 
His angels shall gather his elect from the four winds, from one end 
of heaven to the other.? Such language certainly conveys the idea 
of a visible, temporal kingdom, to be assumed hereafter by the Son 
of man, and not without resemblance, it may be admitted, to that: 
outward and worldly kingdom which, we know, was anticipated by 
many of the Jews of those times, and by many, if not all, of the 
disciples. Are we then to conclude that he really shared the 
material conceptions of the more ignorant and superstitious classes 
of his people? This question would seem to convey its own answer ; 

2 Matt. xvi. 27, 28, xix. 28; Mark xiii. 27-30, 
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that is to say, to admit of no answer except a negative one. This 
may be said, because it is obviously reasonable to take the thoughts 
and words of Christ at’ their best ; and when we remember the calm 
and earnest spirit of his life, so far as it is known to us, it is but just 
to hold that he could not have allowed himself to be carried away by 
visionary, enthusiastic thoughts of the future glory. 

Nor is it impossible to reconcile the two classes of statement. 
To do so, we must bear in mind a consideration of some interest, 
which, obvious as it is, is too readily lost sight of. It is that the 
thoughts of Christ have reached us only through the minds of others. 
We have nothing of his own writing, perhaps not in any instance his 
ipsissima verba ;* and he should not, therefore, be held responsible 
for all that his followers, or the ancient traditions embodied in the 
Gospels, have attributed to him. Is it not indeed most probable, that 
his ideas were in some cases imperfectly apprehended by those who 
reported his words? that their own expectations of a temporal king- 
dom were attributed to him or allowed at a later period to interpret 
and to modify some of his sayings, as handed down by his followers ? 
There were things in his mind which they were not yet able to bear ; 
and so, in short, we are at liberty to think that all that is best and 
highest in the record is his, while to them may be largely ascribed 
whatever would detract in any way from the high unworldly character 
of the Master’s teaching. ; 

But, whatever the nature of the Messianic kingdom as it presented 
itself to the mind of Christ, there can be no question that, sooner or 
later in his brief career, he laid claim to the high title of the 
expected deliverer. It is unnecessary to cite the evidence for this 
statement, which indeed cannot be questioned.‘ I need only refer to 
what took place at the trial, and to the inscription placed upon the 
cross,—in particular the words, ‘ The king of the Jews.’ This leaves 
no room to doubt that the Romans and the Jews equally understood 
their victim to have put forward the claim to be the Christ. But 
then, neither at the trial nor elsewhere is it said in what sense he did 
so. By the Romans, and by many of the people, it would be under- 
stood in the common and temporal sense, but it remains at least 
unproved that Jesus himself meant to be so understood. He, we 
may well believe, intended to be received, not as a political prince, 
but as a spiritual Lord of men,—such as, in truth, he has been to the 
multitudes who have professed their faith in him, and taken his name 
upon them, through the eighteen centuries that have elapsed since 
‘he bowed his head and gave up the ghost.’ 

And thus he died; and for the moment, to friend and foe alike, 
it must have appeared that every hope founded upon him as the 


% These we cannot have, unless he usually spoke to the people in Greek—a very 


improbable supposition. 
* See Matt. xvi. 13, seg.; Luke xxiii. 2, 3, and parallel places. 
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Christ was at an end. But it was not so; for speedily the belief 
sprang up that he was not really destroyed, or permanently gone 
away from the world, but, on the contrary, that he was ‘ risen again,’ 
that the promised kingdom was only postponed for a while, and that 
the crucified one would soon return to the earth as a mighty and 
glorified king. 

It is no part of my purpose, to attempt here to account for the 
speedy appearance and the marvellous vitality of this belief. The 
fact of its existence is indisputable; and it proved in its influence 
and its results a transforming power in the world, compared with 
which hardly anything that then existed is worthy to be named. Such 
is the literal truth in regard to one of the greatest phenomena in the 
history of mankind, account for it as we may. 

It soon then became clear to the disciples, that the death of their 
Master was only a temporary and providential check to his cause. Nay, 
it was indeed necessary, they began now to see ; it was necessary, in 
order that the ancient Scriptures might be fulfilled; for it was clear, 
according to these when rightly understood, that the Christ could 
enter into his kingdom only through the shadows of humiliation and 
suffering. But his Messianic glory was not the less secure, and his 
promised reign upon earth was only kept back fora time. Thus, 
too, space was given for the repentance and conversion of the sinful 
nation to which he of right belonged, and for the ‘fulness of the 
Gentiles’ to come in. But this period of probation should pass 
away; the appointed judgment day would separate the evil and the 
good, and the true subjects of the king should at length attain the 
‘salvation’ that was reserved for those who ‘ believed’ in him, and 
who watched and were ready for his coming. He had indeed lived for 
a time in lowly humility, exposed to the opposition and evil treat- 
ment of wicked men; he had emptied himself of that proper Mes- 
sianic dignity which might have made him even like a god upon earth 
(Philip. ii. 6, seg.); he had condescended even to the death of the 
cross. But God had ‘ highly exalted him and given him a name which 
is above every name.’ And from the right hand of the Majesty on high 
he was soon to come back, to sit in judgment upon the world, and 
in the end to reign with his saints in the long expected kingdom. 

These ideas are expressed in various phrases, and in allusions more 
or less clear, both in the synoptical Gospels and in other parts of the 
New Testament. The passages in which they occur are too numerous 
for quotation at length. It will be enough to put into a note a few 
of the more striking and characteristic instances.* 


5 Matt. xxiv. 30, 31; Mark viii. 38, ix. 1, xiii. 26, 27, 30; Luke ix. 26, 27, xviii. 
24 seqg., xxi. 27; Acts i. 11, iii. 19-21; Rom. xiii. 11, 12; 1 Cor. vii. 31, xi. 26, 
xv. 23; Philip. iii. 20; 1 Thess. i. 10 and passim, iv. 15-17; 2 Thess. i.7-10; 1 Tim. 
vi. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 1,8; Tit. ii. 13; Heb. ix. 28, x. 37; James jv. 7, 8; 1 Pet. i. 7; 
2 Pet. iii. 9, 10; 1 John ii. 28, iii. 2,3; Rev. i. 7, xxii. 12, 17, 20. 
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This belief in the second coming was, it is clear, a powerful 
influence among the Christians. We may venture even to think that 
its providential end and use was to inspire them to bear with firm- 
ness and patience the persecutions which they were called to endure, 
and which, without its support, might have filled them with despair, 
and led them to abandon the conflict with the powers of evil around 
them. 

How, precisely, the expectation arose, must remain in doubt— 

whether in the express teaching of Jesus, or in some mere misunder- 
standing of his words. It is proper, however, to remember that he 
did, according to the Synoptics, speak in more than one instance of 
his personal return to the earth. The expressions before quoted, as 
well as some of those referred to in the last note, abundantly attest 
this statement. We even read, ‘ There be some standing here, which 
shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his 
kingdom ’ (Matt. xvi. 27, 28). 

No fair interpretation of such language as this can make it mean 
anything else but a visible return within no distant period to assume 
the office of the Messianic king. The efforts of some expounders to 
put into such words the destruction of Jerusalem, or the outpouring 
of the Spirit, or the future triumphs of the Gospel, could not be 
tolerated except in obedience to the dictation of an established 
orthodoxy.® 

If, however, these ideas are really to be traced to language used 
by Christ and not to the misapprehensions of his followers, it is not 
to be forgotten that he is recorded to have expressly said on one 
occasion that he did not himself know of the day or the hour of his 
second coming (Mark xiii. 32). This avowed ignorance it is right 
to bear distinctly in mind, inasmuch as it shows that, even though 
we attribute to the speaker the expectation of a return to the earth, 
he must nevertheless have spoken of it with less of definiteness than 
might appear from some of the expressions attributed to him. But, 
however this may be, the expectation of the visible and personal return 
lingered long in the Church. It is found in most of the earlier 
Fathers, and it was, without doubt, an important and all-pervading 
element in the primitive Christian belief. It was in truth, for a 
long time, its main spring, its vital force. Within the limits of the 
New Testament, it occurs, with some exceptions, in the latest as in 
the earliest books, and several of the Epistles of Paul, in particular, 
contain very distinct and emphatic language on the subject, as may 
be seen from the passages before referred to. 

There is one point that deserves to be specially noted: it is 


6 The same ancient expectation appears still to linger in the Churches of our own 
day, as may be seen in the Hymn Books of various name, ‘ancient and modern.’ Is 
the phenomenon to be regarded as a mere ‘survival,’ or is it a real and living belief, 
as it was to the first Christians? and if so, on what is it founded ? 
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impossible to resolve into figures of speech the various expressions 
now in question. They are too plain, too frequently repeated, and 
convey a meaning which is altogether of too definite and positive a 
kind, to be explained away as merely figurative. Or, if the whole be 
metaphor, what is the literal fact or truth which is hidden beneath ? 
And can the extremely strong and materialistic declarations of the 
closing chapters of the book of Revelation be explained away in 
the same manner? Truly, quite enough of this sort of exegetical 
violence has been done to the New Testament! It is time that it 
should cease, and that a little more of the respect usually paid to 
authors called ‘ profane’ should be rendered to books which the mass 
of the Christian world is so well agreed to accept as ‘ sacred’ and as 
the very ‘word of God.’ In other words, it is surely time that the 
language of these ancient books should be read in its own sense, the 
sense which it is manifestly intended to convey, and that modern 
expositors should cease their well-meant efforts to compel it into 
agreement with the ecclesiastical systems and theological creeds and 
confessions which flourish so variously around us—from the so-called 
infallibility of Rome down, through many gradations, to that of an 
American revivalist, or the more unobtrusive little scheme of orthodox 
doctrine in a chapel deed. 

The opposition encountered by Jesus of Nazareth, in claiming to 
be the Christ, as by his disciples after him in putting forth the same 
claim on his behalf, is evident upon the face of the New Testament. 
I need not dwell upon the familiar details, further than to notice 
that the hostility which had brought about the crucifixion of the 
principal personage in the history did not cease with that event. 
It sprang up into new violence, in connection with those who still 
adhered to his cause, who held that he was Christ and that he would 
shortly come again. This is seen in the earlier chapters of the Acts, 
in the death of Stephen, and in the scenes in which Saul of Tarsus 
appears as a persecutor of the sect of the Nazarenes. But by-and-by, 
this new enemy is converted and becomes the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
The nature of the change or ‘conversion’ is evident from several 
statements. Immediately afterwards, Paul entered into the syna- 
gogues, we are told, and ‘preached Jesus that he is the Son of 
God;’"7 and again, he ‘confounded the Jews which dwelt at 
Damascus, proving that he is Christ.’ 

Neither St. Paul, however, nor any other New Testament writer 
anywhere gives us an exact definition of Christian ‘ faith.’ What it 
was, was probably too familiar to every one concerned to call for a 
definition. And very little consideration shows what it was. What, 
indeed, could it be, but the acknowledgment of Jesus as the expected 
Christ ? In the fourth Gospel, written long after the Epistles of 


7 Acts ix. 20, where the correct reading is ‘Jesus,’ not ‘ Christ;’ also ix. 22. ‘Son 
of God’ was evidently equivalent to ‘the Christ,’ or Messiah. Comp. 1 John v. 1, 5. 
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Paul, this clearly appears. In conversation with the opposing Jews, 
Jesus is represented to have said, ‘If ye believe not that I am he, ye 
shall die in your sins’—if ye believe not that I am the Messiah, ye 
shall die in your sins (John viii. 24). Mary exclaims, ‘ Yea, Lord: I 
believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which should come 
into the world ;’ and with this answer he is satisfied (John xi. 26, 27). 
In the Acts, at Thessalonica, Paul proves from the Scriptures that 
‘this Jesus whom I preach unto you is Christ,’ the same thing which 
he had proved at Damascus. ‘ And some,’ it is added, ‘ believed, and 
consorted with Paul and Silas.’ The jailer at Philippi was told that 
he must ‘ believe in the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and after he had heard the 
‘word of the Lord,’ he did believe with all his house. Thus in 
various instances, the nature of the primitive Faith is sufficiently 
revealed to us, although it is nowhere expressly defined. Wherever, 
indeed, any reasonable inference can be made as to its character it is 
always the same. There is nothing mysterious, or metaphysical, or 
even theological about it ; nothing akin to the complicated degmatic 
expressions of Christian belief in later times. It is simply the 
acceptance of the plain and substantial fact that Jesus was Christ, and 
doubtless along with this, and involved in it, the belief that he would 
come again to judge the world, according to the speech of Paul at 
Athens, and other declarations to the same effect. Those who had 
such ‘ faith’ were Christians, Gentile and Jew alike ; and they should 
be ‘saved,’ in the ‘ day of the Lord,’ which was drawing nigh, when 
the Messiah should come to gather in his ‘elect’ from the four 
quarters of heaven, and sit in judgment upon the world. Those who 
did not believe, who rejected the proffered ‘salvation,’ should be con- 
demned, driven from his presence, and, according to certain well- 
known expressions, cast into the ‘ eternal fire’ of Gehenna. 

The reader who has gone with me thus far, will not refuse to take 
a step or two farther, and to observe that this characteristic and 
wide-spread belief respecting the second coming, held by the early 
Church and by the New Testament writers in particular, has not been 
fulfilled! Eighteen centuries have passed away, and that which the 
faithful expected to see within their own generation has never come. 
They waited in patience, year after year; believing still that the 
‘coming of the Lord’ was ‘at hand.’ But the Lord did not come, 
neither did the promised kingdom of heaven. Some even mocked 
and said, ‘ Where is the promise of his coming? for since the fathers 
fell asleep all things continue as they were from the beginning of the 
creation’ (2 Pet. iii. 4). And generations passed and even centuries 
began to roll away, while the great hope, still cherished, remained 
still unfulfilled ; till by degrees the primitive idea began to die out 
from the thoughts of believers, and a new character was given to 


8 eg. Rom. ii. 16; 2 Cor. v.10. There are instanees in which ‘faith ’ appears 
to refer more especially to the promise of the second coming (Heb. x. 35, seq.) 
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Christian faith. This may be seen in the Apostles’ Creed, for 
example, which only acknowledges the ancient belief on this subject in 
a vague and cursory way, altogether lacking the substance and vivid- 
ness of New Testament anticipation. The Nicene Creed is equally 
brief, merely stating, in words which are scarcely noticeable amidst 
the other details by which they are accompanied, ‘ he shall come again 
with glory to judge the quick and the dead.’ Such is the form in our 
Anglican Prayer Book; but this is a slight amplification of the 
original article, which runs thus :—‘and he cometh («ai épyouévor) 
to judge living and dead.’ Thus the belief in Messiah, and his 
second coming to reign on earth with his elect followers, which 
formed the very essence of New Testament Christianity,—a_ belief 
which was the most powerful inspiration of the first preachers of the 
Gospel, and long formed, in fact, the characteristic substance of their 
Christian message,—dropped by degrees out of sight. Theological 
conceptions more in harmony with the speculative genius of later 
times gradually took its place. The great Orthodoxies of modern 
origin scarcely tolerate its presence, the tendency of their expounders 
being constantly to explain it away and make the words which 
originally conveyed it mean something else—something that would 
scarcely have been recognised as Christian by the original preachers 
of the ‘ Gospel of the kingdom.’ 

But the ancient doctrine is not to be so lightly got rid of! The 
facts and beliefs of the first times are there, not to be denied, or 
changed, or eliminated from the record, by any fair historical treat- 
ment; nor will the student of the origines of Christianity, in his 
quest for the truth on this subject, be satisfied to go back even to 
Nicene or Ante-Nicene Fathers, so long as the New Testament is open 
to his hand. Much less will he rest contented with the forced and 
non-natural interpretations so often to be found in the pages of 
modern theologians. 

It remains, in this part of our subject, to be observed, that the 
Messianic idea, of which I have rapidly sketched the outline, was 
manifestly destined, if we may judge by results, to fall into the back- 
ground, or altogether to disappear from view, in the continuous deve- 
lopment of Christianity. It was however, we have seen, both in its 
growth and at its height, an element of great power. In the Macca- 
bean period it effectually aided the Jewish people in their conflict 
with the Syrian kings, and enabled them to work out the wonderful 
results then attained. Later, it stimulated and supported the 
oppressed race in their struggles with their Roman conquerors ; 
although it must be confessed that their efforts, politically speaking, 
led to no result worth striving for, but the contrary. As adopted and 
worked out into realisation by Jesus, it is remarkable to how great 
an extent the merely political side of the idea was thrown into the 
shade, and the moral and religious brought into prominence. This 
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appears to have been the case from the beginning, when he first 
called upon the people to repent, in order to fit themselves for the 
approaching kingdom of God; and onward, through the hours of 
temptation, when for a passing instant he felt himself moved, as we 
may understand, to think of ‘the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them,’ but dismissed the ambitious dream with the remem- 
brance of the fealty which he owed to God; and onward still through 
many scenes of arduous conflict with the evil around him, till he bent 
at last in perfect submission to the Highest Will. Throughout this 
period of active working and teaching, the higher elements of the 
Messianic conception are ever predominant in his mind, and the 
Teacher shows us how well he had appropriated to himself whatever 
was spiritually best in the ancient hope of his people. 

An idea that was capable of being thus employed, on the one 
hand imparting marvellous energy and enterprise to those who were 
moved by it, while, on the other, filling many of them with a divine 
ardour in the cause of truth and righteousness, and inspiring them 
with the loftiest spirit of self-renunciation, such an idea, we may well 
believe, could not fail to be a great instrument for the moral regene- 
ration of those among whom it prevailed. Whatever init was unreal 
and untrue would, indeed, sooner or later fall into the decline or the 
oblivion befitting all unreality and untruth; but its greater moral 


principles would not fail to endure, to live, and germinate, and grow 
up into a power of commanding and world-wide influence. In the 
case of Christianity such is the result actually before our eyes, although 
it is also true that there remains in close association with Christianity, 
or with the better and more durable part of it, much that is perishable 
and fit only to be as stubble for the flames. This too will come to an 
end; but still what is true and right in the Teacher’s words shall not 


pass away. 

Thus we may understand that the old Messianic idea, while it 
was destined in one sense to fall into oblivion and be no more, was 
yet capable ef being the temporary vehicle, the efficient medium, by 
which much of the highest spiritual teaching should be published 
among men and conveyed to distant ages. It lent a vast motive 
power to the words of Christ. It has been the means of preserving 
for the world his high Example, and his admirable thoughts respect- 
ing God’s relation to man and man’s relation to God, respecting the 
divine will and human duty, and the providential care and goodness 
of the Heavenly Father. The substance of Christ’s teaching, thus 
transmitted to our times and made the permanent possession of mul- 
titudes, may be summed up in two words, the Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man. These therefore we may hold fast, even while 
we dismiss from our thoughts much besides. And clinging to these, 
the primitive and permanent in the Christianity of Christ, we are 
Curist1ans, in the only sense in which the name is worth retaining. 
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And happy shall it be for the cause of Truth and Right, and for the 
world at large, when all Christian men shall at length rise up to the 
practical acceptance of these great ideas, and shall have learnt at 
last truly to put on the grace and beauty of the Christlike character. 


The practical use to be made of the foregoing remarks, and their 
application to certain modern discussions, are the points which next 
claim our attention. 

The men of the first Christian generations, including the Apostles 
and the writers of the New Testament, lived, we have seen, in the 
almost daily expectation of the second advent of the Lord and the 
end of the world. Is it then to be thought that, in this state of 
mind, they were consciously seeking and intending to lay the foun- 
dations of a vast ecclesiastical fabric that should stand for centuries 
after their time? Is it to be thought that, in the midst of such 
hopes and anticipations, they were consciously devising plans for 
establishing a sacred order of men to come after them and take their 
place ?—who, in the distant future, should have power to confess, 
absolve, consecrate, say prayers, offer sacrifices, burn incense, and 
perform all the other functions of a priestly caste,—acting thus as if 
the world in which they were living was to continue, not for the few 
short years that might elapse before the anticipated End, but for 
untold generations to come? Such a supposition is surely too in- 
congruous and too much out of keeping with all that is known of the 
early disciples,—men, as they were, remarkable above everything else 
for their belief that the very earth and heavens of their daily ex- 
perience were soon to pass away, and be replaced by ‘ new heavens’ 
and a ‘ new earth.’ ® 

Professor Jowett has touched upon the untenableness of the sup- 
position just referred to, in his work on St. Paul’s Epistles, in the 
section entitled, ‘ Belief in the coming of Christ.’ ‘ It is obvious,’ he 
says, ‘ that such a belief was inconsistent with an established eccle- 
siastical order. A succession of bishops could have no meaning in a 
world that was to vanish away.’ !° 

It is much to be regretted that the eminent writer of these words 
does not attempt to pursue this suggestive remark to its legitimate 
issues, but contents himself with pointing out that it may be owing 
to the expectation of the speedy end of the world that the historical 
memorials of the first age are so meagre as they are. But other ob- 
servations are inevitably suggested. Those persons in high ecclesias- 
tical position among us, who pride themselves upon exclusively 
possessing the peculiar virtues and graces of episcopal ordination and 
apostolical succession, may reasonably be asked whence these have 
been derived, seeing that the Apostles and the first Christians in 
general, as known to us by the New Testament, had evidently no idea 


® 2 Pet. iii. 13; Rev. xxi. 1. 0 Epistles of St. Paul, vol, i. p. 104, 
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of leaving such gifts behind them, and cannot well be supposed: to 
have done so unconsciously and without their own knowledge. Inde- 
pendently of the fact that we are nowhere told of such an intention, 
the nature of their belief in the approaching end of all things proves, 
as conclusively as need be, that they cannot have made, cannot have 
intended to make, any such provision for the indefinite continuance 
of their own office as apostles and ministers of the word. Grave and 
earnest as they were, willing even to lay down their lives for the 
truth, surely they were not men to act with so much appearance of 
dissimulation, proclaiming openly to the world the speedy return of 
their Lord, and at the same time concealing within their hearts a 
great purpose of which they never speak, in reference to the Church 
organisations of far distant ages. How could their minds be filled 
with ideas so different, so strongly antagonistic ?—as if, in those days 
of suspense and expectation, they could have been dreaming about 
laying a sure foundation for future Popes and priesthoods, or elabo- 
rate rituals and infallibilities, and orthodoxies, whether of Eastern 
or Western, or Roman or Anglican churches ? Such a supposition is 
past belief and past conception by any reasonable mind. Or, if the 
early preachers of Christianity, and the writers of Gospels and Epis- 
tles, did proceed with so singular a disregard for logical coherence, 
the fact can only be known to those who are possessed of it by some 
private revelation ; and it is doubtless in their power to show us that 
this is the case—if it be so! 

Thus then it appears that the founders of Christianity were 
preserved, by the nature of their own Christian belief, from the 
attempt to dictate the future organisation of churches. The inference 
is plain, that the Christian nations have not been bound in this 
respect to one unchangeable type. Happily, the ages have been left 
free to constitute themselves ecclesiastically, as increasing knowledge 
and newly developing wants and tendencies may seem to require. 
Nor can it be doubted that this liberty of theirs, wherewith even 
Christ himself ‘ hath made us free,’ will be more and more intelli- 
gently understood and largely used, as time passes on. 

It follows, again, that what is called the Cuvurcu, in its organised 
development, was a kind of afterthought, worked out, in the course 
of time, by post-apostolic men.'' It was and it is, essentially, a 

1 Tt is hardly necessary to mention that the éxxAncia (Church) of the New 
Testament, was, originally and properly, the assembly or congregation, in a particular 
place, of believing persons, i.e. of believers in the Christ (Christians). The same 
word is frequently used in the Old Testament (Septuagint) for the assemblies of the 
Jewish people, met together for worship and other purposes. In some cases, in the 
New Testament, the meaning of the word is enlarged and generalised, so as to 
express the whole body of believers, not in a single place only, but in every place 
where Christians existed. Thus the Christians as a community are said to be the 
‘body ’ of Christ, he being the ‘head,’ that is ruler or chief, as in Ephes. i. 22, Col. i. 
18, and several other instances. There is, of course, much that is purely meta- 
phorical and imaginative in such expressions, 
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fabric, not of divine but of human construction ; and it exists now 
not by any divine right, but by the will and appointment of men, in 
the same sense in which any other human institution may be said to 
do so, As it now is, the Church and the Churches could scarcely 
have been conceived of, much less planned and set up, by the first 
generation of believers. Indeed, it is well known to the student of 
that period that what is really found in the early Christian times is 
not any organised institution, well compacted together in its different 
parts, but simply a number of small detached communities, living 
much apart from the heathen world, having little knowledge of each 
other, often struggling for existence and waiting in the earnest ex- 
pectation of what has never come to pass. If sometimes a New 
Testament writer idealises the Church, and makes it the « body ’ of 
Christ or his ‘ bride,’ this, it is easy to understand, is only ideal and 
without literal correspondence with existing facts. The faithful of 
those times had ‘ here,’ as they believed, ‘ no continuing city.’ They 
were contented therefore to raise, as it were, a temporary home, such 
as might stand provisionally until the ‘heavenly Jerusalem,’ and its 
celestial temple, were ready for the saints (Rev. xxi. 22). 

It is no reproach tu the Church that such was its origin; that, 
like what is called the British constitution, or our Indian empire, it 
grew up by degrees, and even without the conscious design of those 
who were the providential means of planting it and fostering its early 
growth. Nor is it any disparagement or slight to the Church to 
point out that its origin was of this almost accidental character. A 
simple regard for the truth of history requires the statement; and 
will moreover reveal how largely Erastian in their beginnings were 
the great Christian churches which now exist in the world: a remark 
which applies not only to the Roman communion, but also to the 
Scotch and to the Anglican establishments. 

It is with the last of these that we are here mainly concerned ; 
and in reference to this, it is needless to dwell upon the well ascertained 
fact that in the sixteenth century the State power constantly domi- 
nated the Ecclesiastical, and gave to the English Church, even against 
its own will, the dogmatic and ceremonial character which it still 
retains, and which, as it would seem, many of its ministers rejoice to 
retain, as of little less than Divine authority. The judgment of 
parliaments and of temporal sovereigns—a Henry the Eighth, an 
Edward the Sixth, an Elizabeth—with their ministers and counsellors, 
moulded the destinies of the Church of England, and made it what 
it is. Its hierarchy, its rites and observances, even its doctrinal 
beliefs, were appointed and legalised for it by instruments and pro- 
cesses the action of which it is particularly easy to trace in our past 
history, and which it is the purest fiction to designate as anything 
but simply human in their character—even as the great institution 
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itself which they called into existence is at this moment upheld, in 
all its most distinctive features, by the ordinations of human law.'? 
This conclusion leads to a remark which is too obvious to be 
missed. It is that, if the Church of England has been under ‘ divine 
guidance’ during the last three centuries, the immediate agency by 
which this has been exercised has often been thoroughly worldly and 
political in its character. But this is not the only remark which the 
case suggests. The fact stated involves a principle of great practical 
importance for the time present. This is, that what has been done 
in past times and by our ordinary human methods of proceeding, in 
the way of founding, re-forming, and reguiating the Church, may 
properly be done agaim and now, so far as required. Hence also 
such things as Public Worship Acts, the creation of new bishoprics 
and the abolition of old ones, the appointment or alteration of eccle- 


2 In illustration of these statements, the following particulars will no doubt 
interest the reader. Passing over the reigns of Henry the Eighth and Edward the 
Sixth (of which a similar account might be given), we come to the time of Elizabeth, 
and it will be found that the great Acts which established the Reformation at the 
beginning of her reign, restoring the whole power over religion to the Crown, were 
passed without any consultation with the convocations. The Queen came to the 
throne in November 1558. In December she issued a proclamation ordering that 
the Litany, the Epistles and Gospels, and the Ten Commandments should be read 
in English. Convocation meantime met, but were at once inhibited from making 
any canon. They precluded themselves from all influence by passing resolutions 
affirming the Roman view of the Sacrament, the supremacy of the Pope, and the sole 
power of the clergy to treat of matters of doctrine, and the order of divine service. 
In April 1559, the Commons sent up a bill on Public Worship, which was passed by 
the Lords, all the bishops dissenting. Thus the crowning actof the Reformation was 
done not only without Convocation, but against the expressed conviction of Convoca- 
tion. The clergy came round afterwards, but it was the nation, not the clergy, 
that led the way.—The assent of Convocation to the Articles, again, was not pro- 
eured till the whole bench of bishops had been filled with reformers, and the whole 
body of the clergy purged and brought into submission by means of the Oath of 
Supremacy enacted by Parliament.—In regard to the Prayer Book the following 
should be noted. There have been six editions of importance. (1) The Primer and 
English Services of Henry the Kighth’s time were prepared and put forth by the 
king alone. (2) The first Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth (1548) was prepared by a 
commission and set forth by royal authority, but may possibly have had some 
sanction from Convocation. (3) The second Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth (1552) 
was prepared by a commission and set forth by Act of Parliament and not submitted 
to Convocation. (4) The Prayer Book of Elizabeth was prepared by a commission 
and set forth by Act of Parliament, against the protest of Convocation and the 
bishops. (5) The Prayer Book of James was prepared by a commission and set forth 
by royal proclamation alone. (6) The Prayer Book of the Restoration was prepared by 
a commission and by Convocation, and enforced by Act of Parliament. To the fore- 
going another interesting fact may be added: there were under Elizabeth 28 
ecclesiastical Acts of Parliament; under James 20; under Charles the First 5; 
under Charles. the Second 23; under William and Mary 23; under Anne 21; from 
George the First to the present time more than 250; and all of these have been 
passed without reference to Convocation.—The reader is requested to observe, that 
the substance of this note is taken almost verbatim, but with some abridgment, 
from the Edinburgh Review, October 1874, article on Convocation and Parliament, 
p. 438; and from the same Review, July 1877, article on Geffcken on Church and 
State, p. 245, note. 
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siastical rites and forms and vestments, the revision of the national 
Liturgy, the re-distribution of revenues, are within the functions of 
the Law, that is to say of the nation, acting for. itself through its 
lawful representatives. For to these, in fact, as we have seen, the 
Church owes its origin and its constitution; and that which created 
may surely alter and modify and adapt to changing circumstances 
and to higher uses.'* 

When, therefore, Acts of Parliament and Courts of Law seek to 
regulate and check the excesses of clerical unwisdom or lawlessness, 
this, as a general principle, is no unjust intrusion of the temporal 
power into things sacred and spiritual, as many would represent. It 
is the simple assertion of national right. So to do, is only to fall 
back upon first principles. Call the poliey Erastian, if you will; it 
will bear even harder names than that, because it is founded in justice, 
Neither Apostles nor Evangelists, nor any one else possessed of ade 
quate authority, founded a Church that should or could be exempt 
from such interference; nor have they left directions on such subjects 
to future ages. For the administration of that of which they never 
even so much as contemplated the existence, they cannot with any 
reason be said to have made provision, even in the general or miscel- 
laneous principles and precepts on other subjects to which they may 
have given expression. The national or political power, therefore, is 
but exercising its legitimate privilege, in regulating and controlling 
ecclesiastical arrangements and institutions as it may deem best for 
the interests of the whole nation and the promotion of national unity, 
peace, and religion. The State would simply fail in the duties which 
it owes to the people for whom it acts—in other words, the nation 
would fail in the duty which it owes to itself—if it neglected or hesi- 
tated to protect itself from what is felt to be the unjust and injurious 
usurpations of power so often attempted under the sacred guise of 
religion. 

The remarks made thus far are intended to apply especially, as I 
need scarcely add, to the case of a church founded, or assuming to be 
founded, by the nation, and upheld by national power. Those who 
object to any united national action in such matters, who prefer 
churches on the smaller scale of private or sectional establishments, 
should.no doubt be free to follow their own judgment and to act upon 
it. But yet, while this is said, it will not be inopportune to add that 


8 Here I may be permitted to guard myself against being supposed willing to 
allow to any external authority the power of interference with congregational or 
individual belief. -In any reconstruction of the national Establishment, congrega- 
tions and their ministers should be left /ree to hold, profess, and speak the Truth, as 
they see it, the State, or nation, in no way interfering, except for the regulation and 
care of tangible property and revenues. The revision of the national Liturgy re- 
ferred to in the text should avoid the imposition of doctrinal creeds, and should in 
other respects be in the interest of individual and congregational liberty and 
sincerity of thought. 
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One great and comprehensive Church organised not by smaller sections 
of people but by the nation itself, and so constituted as to include, on 
some just principle, the great mass of the population, this, if it could 
be had, would be a better and a grander thing than a multitude of 
sects, separately organised, sometimes meanly administered, too fre- 
quently in want of money, and perpetually competing with one an- 
other for popular favour. Religion in this position—supported, like 
a hospital, ‘ by voluntary contributions,’ not always graciously bestowed 
—is not an attractive object. Possibly too, if the idea of Divine 
Right were abandoned—and it is utterly baseless, as much so as that 
of the divine right of kings—a united and common national Establish- 
ment for all might be within our reach. Why not as much so as a 
great and comprehensive school system, or t’:2 more ordinary institu- 
tions of political life ? 

As to the means and arrangements, financially and otherwise, by 
which so vast a revolution might be brought about, this is not the 
place to speak. I content myself with expressing the conviction that 
the change, great as it is, lies within the reach of legislative action, 
quite as much so as what is called ‘ disestablishment ;’ and that it 
might be brought about with quite as little practical disturbance to 
existing interests. Such a change would give to all religious persons 
—that is to say, the great majority of the English people—a better 
chance than ever they have yet had, of standing and acting together 
upon the broad basis of a true religious and ecclesiastical equality— 
with the feeling that they were all treated, by the Law and by the 
State, with impartial justice. This, unhappily, does not exist at 
present. Nor is it likely to exist under present arrangements; for 
these practically exclude one half of the nation from their just share 
in the national endowments, offices, and dignities connected with 
religion, assigning them wholly to the other half, and thus consti- 
tuting the latter into a privileged caste, often animated by the narrow 
and intolerant spirit which caste distinctions are so apt to generate." 

But neither is ‘ disestablishment,’ as commonly recommended, the 
true path to religious peace and equality. That could only tend to 
the continued maintenance of existing divisions and differences, and 
the nourishment for ages to come of the bad spirits of sectarian 
rivalry, competition, and mutual disesteem, of which religion at the 
present time, as for generations past, has been the too fruitful parent 
in English society :—RELIGION, which ought to be the spring of every 
healing influence, making men as friends and brothers, kindly, helpful, 
tolerant towards each other, bringing thus glory to God in the 


4 This may appear to be strong language. It is fully justified by the whole 
history of the relations between the Church of England and the Dissenters, from 
‘Black Bartholomew ’ down to the refusal of a Lincolnshire vicar to allow the word 
‘Reverend’ on the tombstone of a Methodist minister, or the latest instance of the 
denial, by a High Church clergyman, of the validity of Nonconformist baptism. 
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highest, peace on earth, good will towards men! A high authority 
has told us that the tree may be known by its fruit: apply this test 
to the established religion of our country at this moment, and what 
sort of a tree shall it be said to be ?—Nor, indeed, will the same 
criterion put the Nonconformist bodies, either of England or of 
Scotland, in a more favourable light—with their numberless sects, 
their dogmatic temper, their adherence to antiquated and unalterable 
theologies, their consequent inability to receive heartily the light 
thrown by modern learning upon the Bible, their dread of freedom of 
speech except within prescribed limits, their ready zeal, on occasion, 
even in a‘ free’ church, to hunt down a heretic. Such, though not 
without great redeeming features which I do not stop to enumerate, 
is the bewildering character of much of our religious life at this 
time ; sore discouragement even to the firmest and most sanguine 
faith, and happy the day which shall see these things for ever past 
and gone, and the true Spirit of Christ established in their place. 


G. Vance SMITH. 





FEWS AND FUDAISM: A REFOINDER. 


Ir is related in the Talmud that a heathen once came to Shammai 
and asked to be instructed in Judaism whilst standing upon one 
foot. Shammai thought that the would-be convert was a scoffer, 
and angrily turned him away. Whereupon the heathen betook him- 
self to Hillel, who gave that reply which has since become so famous : 
‘Do not thou unto another what thou wouldst not have another do 
unto thee. This is the gist of the Law; the rest its corollaries, Go and 
learn.’ 

It seems to me that Professor Goldwin Smith has assumed the 
réle of that ancient Gentile. In his reply to my article ‘Can Jews 
be Patriots ?’ he has asked me to tell him exactly what Judaism is. 
He has likewise touched upon many collateral points and raised a 
multitude of side issues having little, if any, connection with the 
main question. It would be impossible to reply to all these within the 
limits of a single article. I shall, therefore, not follow him in the con- 
sideration of the various questions to which he no doubt was tempted 
by his former studies on American Slavery and Rational Religion, but 
shall, for the present, confine myself to the main points at issue 
between us. 

He challenges me to tell him exactly what Judaism is, whether 
it be a religion of race or not. If it bea religion of race, he asks, 
how can it be otherwise than tribal ; how can it teach the belief in a 
universal God and the brotherhood of man? If it bea religion of race, 
how can we be patriots? A religion of race, he contends, must carry 
with it a separate allegiance, and our affection for the country we 
dwell in cannot be sincere and genuine. 

I will concede at once, that if by Judaism are meant the entire 
body of laws in the Pentateuch—its political enactments and ritual 
ordinances—these were commanded to be observed by the Hebrew 
race only. It is hardly necessary to investigate here why the Law 
was originally given to the Israelites, and to inquire whether they were 
the only tribe then in existence willing, in some measure, to allow them- 
selves to be guided and restrained by law. Bible history records that, 
inasmuch as Abraham, born and nurtured among idolaters, freed him- 
self from the degrading trammels of image worship and acknowledged 
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the existence of one spiritual God, the Lord chose his descendants to 
become the recipients and custodians of revealed religion. We may 
at once ask, what separate allegiance does obedience to the various 
prescriptions of this law involve? When we dwelt in the Holy 
Land we had a political organisation of our own; we had judges 
and kings to rule over us. But ever since the conquest of Pales- 
tine by the Romans, we have ceased to be a body politic: we are 
citizens of the country in which we dwell. We are simply English- 
men, or Frevchmen, or Germans, as the case may be, certainly 
holding particular theological tenets and practising special religious 
ordinances; but we stand in the same relation to our countrymen as 
any other religious sect, having the same stake in the national welfare 
and the same claim on the privileges and duties of citizens. To Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s question, What is the political bearing of Judaism ? 
I would reply that Judaism has no political bearing whatever. 

He asserts, that if our faith be a religion of race it must carry 
with it separate allegiance and separate interests. Allegiance to 
whom? We have no Sovereign Pontiff whose injunctions are para- 
mount to the law of the land. There is no Patriarch enthroned at 
Jerusalem who issues bulls that are in conflict with the laws of the 
State. What are our separate interests? I know of no laws obliga- 
tory on us as Englishmen which clash with our religious ordinances, 
or to which we cannot conform without violating our religious belief. 
I will quote the powerful words of Lord Macaulay on this point, 
seeing that after the lapse of nearly half a century the same accusa- 
tions are still repeated which his words of wisdom and justice should 
have sufficed to silence for ever : |— 


On nine hundred and ninety-nine questions out of a thousand ; on all questions 
of police, of finance, of civil and criminal law, of foreign policy, the Jew, as a Jew, 
has no interest hostile to that of the Christian or even to that of the Churchman. 
On questions relating to the ecclesiastical establishment the Jew and the Chureh- 
man may differ; but they cannot differ more widely than the Catholic and the 
Churchman, or the Independent and the Churchman, 


Our separate interests, what are they? We havenone. Our interests 
are the interests of our country. But there is an ambiguity about 
the word ‘ interest’ which must not be allowed to mislead us. The 
interest which one feels is a very different thing from the interests 
which one possesses and defends. An Englishman, for example, has 
commercial interests in India. These interests, however, differ greatly 
in their nature from the interest he may feel in the welfare and 
progress of the Indian races, or the interest he may feel in ancient 
Indian literature. The one interest is a selfish interest, the other, 
if one may be allowed to use a phrase savouring of Hibernicism, a 
disinterested interest—a matter of sympathy as distinguished from a 


? Macaulay's Essay on the Civil Disabilities of the Jens, January 1831. 
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matter of profit. The interest we feel in our oppressed brethren in 
foreign countries is then wholly a matter of sympathy; for the 
Jews of this country have no commercial relations with those oppressed 
brethren. Our bond is the ordinary bond of human sympathy, a 
sympathy which Nature establishes between those who think alike, 
believe alike, and hope alike. The Christians of England rightly 
protested against the outrages inflicted on their co-religionists by the 
Mohammedans [of Bulgaria. May not the Jews of England in like 
manner protest against similar outrages inflicted on theirco-religionists 
by the Christians of Ronmania without being twitted with the im- 
putation of ‘separate interests,’ when their only interest is that of 
common humanity ? 

Perhaps no greater libel was ever hurled at a peace-loving, law- 
abiding people than Mr. Goldwin Smith’s assertion, unsupported 
even by the shadow of a proof, that Jewish influence is tending to 
draw England into war—a statement founded only on his own asser- 
tion that ‘people on every side are saying that it is so.’ I, who 
know something of my community, indignantly repel this imputa- 
tion as a foul calumny on my people, wholly at variance with fact. 
There is no such thing as ¢ Jewish influence’ in politics, in the press, / 
or in commerce, for the Jews have no combined action in these’ 
matters; but if there were such a thing, I know enough of my 
people to feel assured that Jewish influence would be ever exerted 
in favour of honourable peace, a blessing which the Jews, not merely 
as philanthropists, but as a commercial race, can appreciate quite as 
highly as their Christian fellow-citizens. There have been wars \, 
enough in these our times, but certainly the Jews of England have 
never fattened on battle-fields, nor built up fortunes on war-contracts. 
Although truth requires the admission that a few, very few, have 
amassed riches by questionable means, the great bulk of those who 
have made fortunes have earned them in the peaceful fields of legiti- 
mate commerce, by steady watchfulness of opportunity, indomitable 
industry, and the utilisation of the produce of their thrift. War 
does not suit the Jewish heart or head. The Jew looks upon it as an 
evil only inferior to national dishonour. It is as loathsome to him as 
it should be to every Christian. 

But how can we be genuine patriots, asks the Professor, as long 
as we refuse to intermarry with the rest of the community? He 
asserts that as long as this exclusiveness continues we cannot feel 
that we are members of the same people. For ‘the plebeians at 
Rome did not feel that they were of the same nation with the patri- 
cians till the jus connubiit was granted.’ With all deference to 
the logical acumen of the learned writer, it seems to me that there 
is no parallelism between the two cases. It is readily conceivable 
that subjects cannot love with genuine and sincere affection a coun- 
try whose rulers impose upon them galling restrictions and degrading 
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disabilities. But we are fully aware that it is not the law of the 
land, but a law of our religion, which precludes us from marrying 
those who are not of our faith. The abstinence is due to a religious 
precept which we obey with our free will, a Self-denying Ordinance 
which we impose upon ourselves. And even from a social point of 
view the ordinance is a wise one; for we feel that marriage is not 
a mere civil contract, and that, in order to insure perfect harmony 
between man and wife, it is all-important that their religious views 
should coincide. Moreover, we feel ourselves bound to train our 
children in that pure monotheism which is the foundation of our 
religion and to obey the traditional observances of our fathers, and 
we know that when parents differ in religion, the children will either 
be educated in the dominant faith or lapse into infidelity. It is not, 
as the Professor imagines, that we recoil from the thought of fusion 
with the English nation, for to the English nation we feel ourselves 
with heart-whole loyalty to belong. But, holding as we do the belief 
in the one spiritual God, we are deeply concerned that our children 
should not become apostates, and profess a faith which, with its 
dogma of the Incarnation and its doctrine of vicarious atonement, 
sullies the purity of the religion delivered to us on Sinai. A devout 
member of the Church of England would grieve to see his children 
perverts to Roman Catholicism ; an English Roman Catholic would 
do everything in his power to prevent his child lapsing into the 
heresy of Protestantism. But no reasonable man would, on the score: 
of their attachment to their faith, brand them as ruled by motives 
not exclusively those which actuate a patriotic Englishman. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith seems to imagine that we are averse to mixed 
marriages, inasmuch as we regard non-Israelites as aliens in blood. 
This is not the fact. Ruth was by birth a Moabitess ; yet, when she 
of her own accord renounced her idolatry and adopted the faith of 
Naomi, she became the wife of Boaz and was accounted worthy to 
become the ancestress of David. And similarly the strictest, or, if the 
Professor prefers to call them so, ‘hard shell’ Jews of the present day 
would not regard as prohibited the marriage with a non-Israelite who 
has become a proselyte by the force of conviction. 

The Professor seeks to make good by two arguments his proposi- 
tion that Judaism is a tribal religion and the God of the Jews a Jewish 
Deity and not the Father of all men. He quotes the command fox 
the extirpation of the Canaanites. ‘And when the Lord thy God 
shall deliver them before thee, thou shalt smite them and utterly 
destroy them; thou shalt make no covenant with them, nor shew 
mercy unto them.’ That this precept presents one of the greatest 
difficulties in the Bible cannot be denied. It has perplexed many a 
faithful and believing heart. How can we reconcile such an injunc- 
tion with our ideas of the Infinite Mercy of the Infinite God? We 
can, in all humility, only suggest an explanation. If we read the 
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Bible attentively, we shall find that this stern decree was, issued against 
the Canaanites, not because they practised idolatry, but because 
cruelty the most atrocious and crimes the most defiling were the 
accompaniments of their worship. The command was a judgment of 
God on account of their wickedness, their unutterable moral pollution, 
because they had sunk to the lowest depth of degradation. Human 
sacrifice was an essential part of their worship. Of their other crimes 
and unnatural vices it is impossible tospeak. The Bible just glances 
at them, and then says, ‘ Defile not ye yourselves in any of these 
things; for in all these the nations are defiled which I cast out before 
you: and the land is defiled; therefore I do visit the iniquity thereof 
upon it, and the land itself vomiteth out her inhabitants.’? The 
important object was to prevent the Israelites from being infected by 
their evil example. Mental and moral diseases are not less loathsome 
and infectious than any which affect the body. May we not, then, 
regard it as a signal proof of supreme mercy that God, by a terrible 
act of extermination, prevented the evil from increasing and spreading 
till the whole world should have become a mass of corruption ?* 

This is not a new theory framed for the purpose of disposing of 
Mr. G. Smith’s cavil. It corresponds to what was said on the subject, 
not by a ‘high Tory doctor,’ but by one who has occupied the chair 
of Modern History at the University of Oxford, the famous divine Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby, whom no one would charge with fanaticism. He 
says in speaking of these wars of extermination— 


It is better that the wicked should be destroyed a hundred times over than 
that they should tempt those who are as yet innocent to join their company. Let 
us but think what might have been our fate, and the fate of every other nation 
under heaven at this hour, had the sword of the Israelites done its work more 
sparingly. Even as it was, the small portions of the Canaanites who were left, 
and the nations around them, so tempted the Israelites by their idolatrous practices, 
that we read continually of the whole people of God turning away from His service. 
But, had the heathen lived in the land in equal numbers, and, still more, had they 
intermarried largely with the Israelites, how was it possible, humanly speaking, 
that any sparks of the light of God’s truth should have survived to the coming of 
Christ? Would not the Israelites have lost all their peculiar character? and if 
they had retained the name of their God, would they not have formed as unworthy 
notions of His attributes, and worshipped Him with a worship as abominable as 
that which the Moabites paid to Chemosh or the Philistines to Dagon? But this 
was not to be, and therefore the nations of Canaan were to be cut off utterly. The 
Israelite’s sword, in its bloodiest executions, wrought a work of mercy for all the 
countries of the earth to the very end of the world. . .. In these contests, on 
the fate of one of these nations of Palestine the happiness of the human race 
depended. The Israelites fought not for themselves only, but for us.* 


2 Leviticus xviii. 24, 25. 

* This argument is further worked out in a Jewish Reply to Dr. Colenso’s Criti- 
cism on the Pentateuch, issued by the Jewish Association for the Diffusion of Re- 
ligious Knowledge. 

* Dr. Arnold’s Sermons, vi. p. 35. 
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The Professor further asks—‘ If Judaism is not a tribal but a 
universal religion, and fitted for all mankind, why is it, as a matter 
of fact, confined to the tribe ? Why do not its professors, like other 
people who believe themselves to be in possession of universal 
truth, seek to propagate their faith and convert the world?’ If I 
were to adopt the method of argumentation employed by certain 
essayists, who write as though a disputed point might be settled by 
reference to a single quotation or by an ingenious side-thrust, I could 
very easily reply to this statement thus: The Jews not a proselytising 
people! Did not Jesus reproach them bitterly for their excessive 
zeal in propagandism: ‘ Woe unto you scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites, for ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte’? I will not 
shield myself behind this verse, but readily admit that whatever may 
have been the practice of former days, Judaism does not now try to 
make converts nor allure neophytes. But is this abstinence from 
active propagandism really a reason for reproach? What is the 
ruling motive that urges the professors of other creeds to propagate 
their faith? It is the belief that only they who hold their own 
peculiar tenets can hope to be saved from everlasting condemnation. 
Judaism, however, has never taught that the salvation of the nations 
of the world is dependent upon their becoming Jews. We do not 
believe that we hold the monopoly of God’s mercy. Judaism teaches 
that the law of Moses in its entirety is incumbent upon us, the off- 
spring of Abraham, while the pure monotheism of the Law and its 
lofty moral precepts are intended for the whole of mankind. It 
teaches that he who, without being a Jew, fears God and keeps His 
commandments, he who does not violate those dictates of natural 
religion which are implanted in every heart, performs the whole duty 
of man and may hope to win eternal bliss. ‘THE RIGHTEOUS AMONG 
THE GENTILES HAVE A SHARE IN THE WORLD TO COME,’ writes the 
Talmud, that wonderful compilation to which the Professor refers so 
sneeringly. 

And this doctrine is repeated in every Jewish catechism. Bible 
history exemplifies its truth. When Jonah received the charge to go 
to Nineveh, it was not to convert the inhabitants to Judaism, but to 
exhort them to turn from their evil ways. We are blamed for a 
dereliction of duty in not spreading our faith with the enthusiasm 
marking Christendom. Is the Professor aware that as soon as Chris- 
tianity came into. power it suppressed under severest penalty any 
attempt at conversion? Yet our historic annals prove with what 
high consideration the memory of those men and women was cherished 
who spontaneously and without worldly motive took upon themselves 
the yoke of the ‘Kingdom of Heaven.’ The writings of the New 
Testament, as well as statements in the Talmud and in Josephus, bear 
testimony to the fact that at the decline of the Roman Empire there 
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were in every important town men who yearned for an escape from 
the debasement of idolatry, noble Roman matrons who shrank from 
the unutterable moral contamination which prevailed at that time, 
who were attracted by the purity of Jewish home-life and became 
‘ proselytes of righteousness.’® Herod the king was the descendant 
of an Idumean convert. One of the most honoured names in our 
literature is that of Onkelos the proselyte, author of the Chaldaic 
paraphrase of the Pentateuch. To this day the mausoleum of a 
royal convert is pointed out in Jerusalem, the tomb of Helena, 
Queen-Mother of Adiabene, who, together with her sons, Kings 
Izates and Monobaz, embraced Judaism. Contemporary chroniclers 
record with admiration the attachment which the neophytes evinced 
for their adopted faith, how they beautified the Herodian Temple 
with many a royal gift, and how their descendants settled in the holy 
city.° 

The fact is too little known, but is attested by indubitable evi- 
dence, that an entire people became converts to Judaism. In the 
eighth century the Chazars, a Finnish tribe, dwelt by the mouth of 
the Volga, on the shores of the Caspian Sea. Several Jews had taken 
refuge among them to escape the persecutions of the Byzantine 
Emperor Leo. They were held in high esteem at the Court of the 
Chagan, the Chazar ruler, and they inspired him with such a devoted 
love for their faith, that he abjured his idol worship, became a 
zealous adherent of Judaism, and induced his people to follow his 
example.’ Their descendants remained true to the religion adopted 
by their fathers, and retained their independence until the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century, when they were subjugated by the com- 
bined power of the Byzantines and the Russians. The descendants 
of these converts are still to be found among the Hebrew population 
of South Russia and the Crimea. These various facts prove that 
Judaism was not so jealously exclusive as it is represented to be. 
For it accounted as a child of Abraham not only his physical off- 
spring, but every one who was ready to become his spiritual heir by 
believing in his God and practising the commandments of the Law ; 
and this is best testified by the fact that even now, in the language 
of the Synagogue, a convert to Judaism is styled Ben Abraham 
Abinu, ‘a son of our ancestor Abraham.’ 

But Judaism founds its claim to be a universal religion on higher 
grounds than these. The ritual ordinances of the Bible were, as was 


5 Acts ii. 5. Josephus’ Wars of the Jews, ii. chap. xx. § 2; Antiguitics, Book 
XVIII. chap. iii. § 5; Book XXIX. chap. ii. § 4; Josephus against Apion, ii. 11. 

° A full account of this conversion is given by Professor F. W. Newman in his 
article ‘On Jewish Proselytism before the War of Titus’ in Fraser's Magazine for 
June 1878. 

7 See Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. v. 211-216, and 361-371, where the 
several authorities from Arabic and other historians are given. 
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said before, primarily intended for the Jewish race. - But the sub- 
lime religious and moral principles which the Book enunciates are 
applicable to the whole of mankind, and have beyond a doubt be- 
come, by their having formed the foundation of Christianity and 
Islam, the great dynamic agents in modern civilisation. Ask the 
youngest Jewish child what the leading principle of Judaism is, and 
it will tell you ‘The Lord our God is one Lord. And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might.’ Ask the most profound theologian, and though 
he would clothe this belief in more learned words, yet higher he would 
not be enabled to go. He would tell you that the fundamental 
principle of Judaism is the belief in One Infinite and Eternal Being, 
whose spirit fills all time and space, never embodied, but made mani- 
fest to man in the glory of the creation, realised to him through His 
moral attributes, a God of Righteousness and Holiness, whom by 
righteousness and holiness alone he can serve. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith agrees that the Hebrews acknowledged only 
one God, but he asserts that this belief was not in the proper sense 
monotheistic, since it recognised the existence of other gods for 
foreign nations, though the gods of the other nations were conceived 
to be infinitely inferior in power and holiness to the God of the Jews. 
Is there a shadow of support for so strange a misconception? True, 
other gods are spoken of in the Bible, even as we speak of the fetish 
of the Papuan asa god. Now and again the Israelites were allured 
by the example of the nations around them to relapse into idol- 
worship. But does this imply that the teachers of Israel, the heaven- 
inspired writers of the Bible, accorded any recognition to those idols 
as deities, however inferior, in the hierarchy of Heaven? Surely one 
text from Scripture may be regarded as decisive on this point. ‘ For 
all the gods of the natoins are Elilim, vanities, nonentities, but the 
Lord made the heavens.’* Other nations, also, had some dim con- 
ception of divine worship, but as a rule this assumed the form of pro- 
pitiation of divine wrath. Even Aristotle declared it as something 
absurd to speak of loving the gods. 

It was the purpose of the Hebrew Scriptures to teach mankind 
that religion was pre-eminently a matter of the heart, that it must 
regulate our conduct and restrain our evil inclinations ; that it must 
shine forth in the purity and be reflected in the holiness of our lives. 
And since our Scriptures teach this, I may well claim that Judaism 
contains within itself the germs of a universal religion. Has it ful- 
filled this claim? ‘ Since the advent of Christianity,’ says Mr. Smith, 
‘the Ten Commandments have been superseded by the Two.’ But 
let me ask, are the Two less distinctly taught in the Old Testament 
than the Ten? And is it a fact that the Two have superseded the 


® Psalms xcevi. 5. 
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Ten? Would the rigid Christian be satisfied with such a superses- 
sion? Surely the fourth and fifth commandments are not included 
in the two commandments to love God and to love one’s neighbour, 
and happily those injunctions of the Decalogue are not yet abrogated 
by Christendom. 

It may be thought that I am carried away by blind partisanship 
in claiming so much for Judaism, for there can be a Chauvinism in 
religion as well as in politics. I will therefore let a non-Israelite 
writer, and one of no mean authority, speak upon this point. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in his Literature and Dogma, rightly insists that 
conduct or righteousness, which is the object of religion, is in a 
special manner the object of Bible religion. ‘ The word “ righteous- 
ness” is a master word of the Old Testament.’ What would England 
have been were it not for the importance which Jeshurun, the up- 
right, attached to the thought and practice of righteousness? She 
might have been eminent in law, in arts and sciences borrowed from 
the Romans and the Greeks, but, like Rome and Greece, she would 
have been addicted to idolatry and the gratification of the senses, and 
would have borne the doom of destruction within herself. Mr. 
Arnold draws a vivid imaginary picture of the authorities of one of 
our great Universities, the vice-chancellor, bedels, masters, scholars, 
and all, nay their very professor of moral philosophy, going in pro- 
cession to worship at the shrine of Aphrodite. ‘If it had not been,’ 


he continues— 


if it had not been for Israel, and the stern check which Israel put upon the glori- 
fication and divinisation of this natural bent of mankind. . . . And as long as 
the world lasts all who want to make progress in righteousness will come to Israel 
for inspiration, as to the people who hay» ad the sense for righteousness most 
glowing and strongest: and in hearing and reading the words Israel has uttered 
for us, carers for conduct will find a glow and a force they could find nowhere 
else. As well imagine a man with a sense for sculpture not cultivating it by the 
help of the remains of Greek art, or a man with a sense for poetry not cultivating 
it by the help of Homer or Shakespeare, as a man with a sense for conduct not 
cultivating it by the help of the Bible! This does truly constitute for Israel a 
most extraordinary distinction. . . . ‘God hath given commandment to bless, and 
he hath blessed, and we cannot reverse it! He hath not seen iniquity in Jacob 
and he hath not seen perverseness in Israel ; the Eternal, his God, is with him !’ 


Now we might imagine that Professor Goldwin Smith, who stig- 
matises Judaism as being a tribal religion, as worshipping a tribal 
God, would differ in toto from the writer just quoted. No, he dis- 
tinctly admits that Judaism contains the elements of universality. 
For he speaks of the historic gratitude which is due in unstinted 
measure to the Jews of Sion; he acknowledges that ‘ to the Jews the 
world is indebted for religion,’ and ‘our debt to the Jew is the 
greatest of all.’ But at the same time he claims that Christianity 
offers without tribal rite everything that is universal and permanent 
in the Sinaitic faith, and a good deal more. Now it is precisely to 
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this ‘ good deal more’ that we take exception. We remain attached 
to our ancient faith because we regard the Christian dogma of the 
Trinity as incomprehensible and inconsistent with God’s declaration 
of His Unity, because we have unlimited belief in the unlimited 
mercy of our Creator, and cannot think that He requires any one to 
help Him to exercise His great attribute of mercy, because we 
regard vicarious atonement inconsistent with both the Divine attri- 
butes of mercy and justice, and because we do not require to be 
saved from an everlasting perdition which does not exist. I rejoice to 
see, and every sincere Jew must rejoice to see, that this terrible 
doctrine of eternal punishment, which is an insult to the Deity, is 
being gradually abandoned by enlightened Churchmen. I am loth 
to introduce into this controversy any attack upon Christianity. I 
would not treat with sentiments other than those of sympathy and 
respect the sincere and honest convictions of my fellow-citizens. 
Nor am I insensible to the great work Christianity has wrought in 
the world. At a time when blank Atheism and avowed Nihilism are 
attacking the foundations of all revealed religion, it behoves believers 
in the Godhead to unite in repelling the common enemy, and not to 
be at feud with each other. But I cannot forbear from showing how 
the Professor has laid himself open to criticism in the assertions he 
makes. How can Christianity be said by him to proclaim a real 
Monotheism when the doctrine of Unity has been replaced by the 
belief in the Trinity? How can he declare that it proclaims the 
universal brotherhood of man when, in addition to many noble 
sayings, the counterpart of which, by the way, may be found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures and the Talmud,’ the founder of that faith like- 
wise declared: ‘Think not that I am come to send peace on earth: 
I came not to send peace, but a sword. For Iam come to set a 
man at variance against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law, and a 
man’s foes shall be they of his own household ;’ and when, in the 
words of a Christian writer, ‘ Christianity instead of a bond of union 
and goodwill has been made through the division of the Churches 
a source of disunion, hatred, war; it has been a more baneful source 
of these evils than the territorial and commercial antagonism of 
kings and nations’?'® How can he assert that Christian baptism 
supersedes and abolishes all stamps of tribal separation when the 
twenty-seventh article of religion of the Church lays down that 
baptism is a ‘sign of profession and mark of difference whereby 
Christian men be discerned from others that be not christened ’? 


® The truth of this assertion will be acknowledged by every one who will study a 
dissertation by Dr. Zipser, The Sermon on the Mount examined in an Essay on the 
Talmud and the Gospel, and the work just issued by Dr. Wiinsche, Newe Beitrage 
cur Erléiuterung der Beangelien aus Talmud und Midrash. 

’ Macmillan’s Magazine, February 1866. Review of Dr, Pusey’s Hirenicon. 
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How can he claim that Christianity taught the universal fatherhood 
of God, when we find it to be a fundamental doctrine that salvation 
is in store exclusively for those who believe in the Son begotten of 
the Father from everlasting? ‘He that believeth in the Son hath 
everlasting life, and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth on him.’ Mr. Goldwin Smith, strangely 
enough, speaks only of ‘the persecution of Christianity by Jews,’ a 
statement for which surely there is no warrant in post-apostolic times. 
It may be asserted that the Jews did not persecute, because they 
lacked the power to do so. This uncharitable imputation is refuted 
by the perfect civil and religious liberty which subsisted in the 
Jewish kingdoms of the Chazars referred to above. Supreme power 
was vested in a tribunal, which consisted of representatives of each of 
the denominations that dwelt there—Christians, Mohammedans, and 
Bulgarian Pagans, as well as Jews. I will not embitter the contro- 
versy by referring in detail to the converse state of things, the per- 
secution of Judaism by Christians. The nobler portion of mankind 
are beginning to recognise that the Jew has been more ‘sinned 
against than sinning.’ And we will leave it to the enlightened of 
the present and the future to atone for the crime of eighteen cen- 
turies. Professor Schleiden, a non-Israelite, has just published a 
treatise of intense interest, entitled Die Romantik des Martyriums 
bet den Juden im Mittelalter, and he says, after referring to the 
pages of history stained with the blood of Jewish martyrs, ‘Sollte 
man sich nicht fast schimen ein Christ zu heissen?’ And Canon 
Farrar, in a recent article, ‘Christians in the Talmud,’!! laments the 
mutual uncharity brought about 


By the torture prolong’d from age to age, 

By the infamy, Israel’s heritage : 

By the Ghetto’s plague, by the garb’s disgrace, 
By the badge of shame, by the felon’s place ; 
By the branding tool, the bloody whip, 

And the summons to Christian fellowship ! 


And even apart from wrongs suffered by our people, when we call to 
mind the massacre of the Albigenses, the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, the statute De haretico comburendo, and the persecutions 
practised by the Reformed Church, may we not inquire how a pro- 
fessor of history can state in such unqualified terms that Christianity 
marks the close of tribalism and the advent of humanity ? 

It is with unfeigned diffidence that I contest the truth of any of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s historical statements. Yet I cannot pass un- 
challenged his assertion that the Jews were banished from this 
country in consequence of the people having found the oppression of 
their usurers intolerable. Doubtless any borrower, even on easy 


The Expositor, vol. vi. 
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terms, would gladly hear that his creditor had been sent to some 
place where repayment could not be enforced. But a study of the 
chroniclers of the century will, I think, show that religious fanaticism 
was the primary cause of the expatriation of the Jews, which Mr. 
Green, the author of the History of the English People, justly stig- 
matises as a crime. Florence of Worcester, and several Hebrew 
chroniclers, state that a Dominican friar, Robert de Redingge, an 
eloquent preacher and a fair Hebrew scholar, was entrusted with the 
task of converting the Jews. Howbeit, instead of converting them, 
he himself in his intercourse with them was convinced of the truth 
of Judaism, and became a proselyte. The Dominican monks were 
furiously incensed by the disgrace which attached to their order in 
consequence of this conversion. They gained the bigoted Queen- 
Mother Eleanor over to their side, and she at last prevailed upon the 
King to issue the cruel edict of expulsion.'? It is not denied that 
some of the Hebrews were guilty of usurious and other unlawful 
practices. And no wonder, seeing that they were forced to pay ex- 
orbitant sums for every common right of mankind ; and, after paying 
for it, did not even get it. ‘In Egypt,’ says Tovey, in his Anglia 
Judaica, ‘the forefathers of this miserable people were only called 
upon to make brick; but nothing less than making gold seems to 
have been expected from the Jews in England.’ His observation 
on the effect of their banishment upon the country is highly instruc- 
tive :— 


I must beg leave to remark that from the strictest observations of bistory I 
could never find that the nation received the least advantage from the fore-men- 
tioned banishment. Errors both in faith and practice seem to have been as frequent 
amongst Christians in succeeding generations as they were before ; and the several 
statutes made to prevent usury after the Jews left the kingdom prove it to be a 
crime no ways peculiar to those of the circumcision. 


The Professor likewise revives the charges brought against the Jews 
of Servia and Roumania in justification of their persecution. Had he 
glanced even but cursorily through the correspondence printed in 
the Blue Book respecting the condition and treatment of the Jews of 
Servia and Roumania from 1867 to 1876, he would surely have 
found reason to modify his harsh strictures. He says: ‘To abstain 
from religious persecutions the Roumanians and Servians are clearly 
bound, and they declare that they do abstain.’ The value of that 
assertion may be gauged by the following authoritative declaration 
emanating from the Prince of Servia himself,'* and it will be observed 
that in this statement not a word is said about usury :— 


12 The various authorities for the above statement are given in full in the Ap- 
pendix to Graetz’s Geschichte der Juden, vol. vii. note 11, pp. 482-7, 
13 Number 15. 
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The Prince of Servia deplored the measures which had been adopted against 
the Jews. The result of them had been to drive the wealthy members of the 
community away, and to deprive the country of a large number of useful and 
thriving traders. Unhappily, fanaticism and petty commercial jealousy had pre- 
vailed with the Servian National Assembly. 

Nor is Mr. Goldwin Smith justified in saying that usury is or was 
the chief employment of the Jews in the rural districts of the Princi- 
palities. I am informed on good authority that they are traders ; 
they keep the shops and taverns, they buy up the corn, they travel 
through the country as pedlars. They exercise many manual arts: 
they are tailors and glaziers, and the metal roofs of the Greek 
churches which glisten in all the villages are the work of Jews. 
But even if there are money-lenders among them, is it a subject for 
wonder, seeing that they are excluded from the bar, from promotion 
in the army, from educational appointments, from medical posts, and 
that even permission to sell medicines is denied them?'* Verily we 
might mutato nomine employ word for word the noble remonstrance 
which Macaulay addressed to the House of Commons when pleading 
in favour of removing the Jewish Disabilities : “— 

The learned professor tells us that the Jews of Roumania are averse to all 
honourable callings, that they neither sow nor reap, that they have neither flocks 
nor herds, that usury is the only pursuit for which they are fit, that they are 
destitute of all amiable and elevating sentiments. Such has in every age been the 
reasoning of bigots. They never fail to plead in justification of persecution the 
vices which persecution has engendered. 

The last point of importance in this controversy has now to be 
touched upon. In order to prove that the Jews of the Middle Ages 
were not asa rule addicted to money-lending, I had quoted a passage 
from Mr. Lecky’s Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe, 
wherein he speaks of them as pursuing the path of knowledge, 
amassing learning and stimulating progress, and in which he further 
states that they were the most skilful physicians and among the 
most profound philosophers, that they were the chief interpreters 
to Western Europe of Arabian learning; and in the footnote I 
subjoined the titles of certain works as authorities for those state- 
ments. With this Mr. G. Smith is not satisfied. He wishes to 
have a distinct account of the great services rendered by Jews in the 
Middle Ages. 

Now although an exhaustive treatment of this theme would require 
a much more elaborate dissertation than could be given in this 
article, it is not difficult to furnish on this topic some information 
which I must introduce with the assurance that much more could be 
afforded if space were available. Time was when the position of the 
aspersed Israelite was like that of the lion in the fable. A picture 

14 My informant, Mr.I. Davis, M.A., has fully treated of this subject ina lrochure, 


The Jews in Roumania ; their Recent History and Present Situation. 
18 Lord Macaulay’s speech on the Jewish Disabilities, April 17, 1833. 
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was shown to the grim king of the forest. representing him as van- 
quished by aman. ‘ We have.no painters,’ was the lion’s significant 
reply. And thus the Hebrew was often compelled:to say in answer 
to the taunts of his adversaries, “ We have no historians.’ Now this 
reproach has been removed from us, and there are historians, more 
especially in Germany and France, who have at last done justice to 
the achievements of the Jew. And of this I am certain, that had 
the Professor, prior to penning his article, studied the works of Zunz, 
Steinschneider, Graetz, and Munk, he would have written in a far 
different strain, and he who had come to scoff would have remained 
to bless. What befel Professor Schleiden might have happened to 
him. This scholar, Professor at the University of Munich, in com- 
piling a history of botany, had to refer to the works of Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, and to investigate in how far these 
writers were indebted to Aristotle and Arabian authors: In pursuing 
his inquiry whence the schoolmen had derived their knowledge of the 
physics and metaphysics of antiquity, he found it was by means of 
the Latin translations which the medieval Jews had prepared. — This 
urged him to investigate the subject further, and led him to the 
preparation of that valuable monograph to which I alluded in a 
former article : ‘ The Labours of the Jews for the Preservation and the 
Revival of Scientific Knowledge during the Middle Ages.’ 

The period of history during which the Jews suffered. the greatest 
oppression was also that which may be characterised as the Golden 
Age of their literature. The Scriptures, and the ancient traditional 
writings which explained and illustrated them, were studied with 
the greatest zest; the grammatical structure of the ‘sacred tongue’ 
was closely investigated. Poets fired with true genius swept again 
the strings of the harp of Judah that had long been mute, and 
elicited divine harmonies which proved them to be not unworthy sons 
of David and of Asaph. I will but mention Ibn Gebirol, author of 
the Crown of Sovereignty, which Humboldt '* characterises as one of 
the worthiest and noblest echoes of ancient Hebrew poesy ; Moses 
ibn Ezra, ‘the Penitential Poet;’ Jehuda Hallevi, the Elegiast ; 
Charisi the Satirist. There was likewise awakened a keen thirst for 
seientific knowledge, a passionate spirit of inquiry, not confined to a 
select few, but which pervaded and elevated the great mass. . The 
science of medicine was almost exclusively studied by Hebrews and 
Arabs. Draper, in his History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe, devotes several pages "’ to illustrate the services rendered to 
mankind by the Rabbi physicians of those days. Whilst the 
common people held firmly to the belief that cures could only be 
wrought by the relics of martyrs and the bones of saints, the healing 
art formed a regular subject of study in the curriculum of the Rab- 


16 Kosmos, p. 119, German edition. 
Revised edition (1875), vol. ii. pp. 120 -126. 
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binical seats of learning. Hence it was that until the medical schools 
of Montpellier and Salerno were founded, which indeed they helped 
to establish, well-nigh all the physicians of Europe were Jews. 
Bishops and princes, kings and popes, had each in private his Hebrew 
doctor, though all understood that it was a contraband luxury. Their 
medical literature comprises treatises on every department of the 
science, not excluding the veterinary art. No history of medicine 
would be complete without the mention of Isaac Israéli, and his 
classical work on fevers.'* Moses Maimonides, the great theologian, 
was the first to popularise the works of Galenus. He enjoyed so high 
a reputation at the court of the great Saladin, that Richard the 
Lion-hearted tried, but without success, to secure his services as his 
body physician. 

In those days the study of physical sciences formed an indispen- 
sable accompaniment of the practice of medicine. We find, accord- 
ingly, that every branch of natural science was diligently studied. It 
is now universally acknowledged that everything that was known in 
the Middie Ages of botany, more particularly in its relation to materia 
medica, was owing to the translation of Dioscorides, undertaken at 
the instanee and by the help of Chisdai ibn Shaprut, the Hebrew 
vizier (not the fiscal agent) of the Khalif Abdul Rahman. Astronomy 
was a favourite science of theirs. It is said that the Jews of Toledo 
could boast in the thirteenth century of a greater number of astro- 
nomers than were to be found in the rest of Europe. It was by Hebrews, 
both independently and in conjunction with others, that the most 
celebrated astronomical tables were prepared and produced, those of 
Maamun, of Alphonso, and the Persian tables. Among the writers 
on the theory, invention, and improvement of astronomical instruments 
—the astrolabe, quadrant, sphere, and sun-dial—was the well-known 
Bible commentator, Abraham ibn Ezra, probably the first who sug- 
gested the division of the celestial globe by the Equator. Kepler set 
high store by the astronomical works of Levi ben Gerson, known to 
the Christian world as Leo Hebreus.’? They likewise numbered many 
mathematicians of high repute. Medieval writers quote again and 
again a certain mysterious Savosorda. He is none other than Abraham 
bar Chija of Old Castile, who filled the post of Minister of Police 
(Zachib as Schorta)—not of fiscal agent—under a Mohammedan 
prince. Among the great achievements of those days were the 

maritime discoveries. There can be no question that they were 
facilitated by the geographical knowledge which the Jews possessed, 
those cosmopolitan traders who conducted mercantile transactions 
from the Azores to the interior of China, from the Baltic to the coast 


8 Carmoly, Histoire de Médecins juifs, p. 384. 
Authorities for all these statements are given in Steinschneider’s Jenwish Lite- 
rature (London, 1857), § 21. The same{writer has likewise contributed valuable 
monographs on this. subject to many German scientific periodicals. 
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of Mozambique. Draper asserts that it was actually through them 
that the existence of the Cape of Good Hope was first made known in 
Europe. It is beyond a doubt that they helped to the success of the 
great voyages of Columbus and Vasco de Gama by applying the 
knowledge of astronomy and adapting astronomical instruments to 
the purposes of navigation.” 

The most important services, however, were those which they 
rendered to the study of philosophy. By means of the translations 
which the Jews of Spain and the Provence composed, the works of 
Aristotle, Plato, and their commentators, and of the Arabian philoso- 
phers were made known to Western Europe. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
admits that the vast system of school philosophy, with all its aridity 
and super-subtlety, formed an important instrument for human 
training. It is no exaggeration to represent scholasticism as based 
upon the speculations and solid results arrived at by Hebrew meta- 
physicians. The writings of the schoolmen abound in references to 
a certain Avicebron, whom they venerate as one of the greatest 
thinkers, whose opinions they eagerly adopt and reluctantly controvert. 
Who is this Avicebron? He is the Jewish poet Ibn Gebirol, the 
Keble of the Synagogue, one of those rare minds who combine the 
passionate fervour of poetry with the calmness of philosophic research, 


A soul exalted above earth, a mind 
Skilled in the characters that form mankind. 


His philosophic system, based upon Neo-Platonism, he embodied in 
the Source of Life. And the British schoolman Duns Scotus adopted 
the doctrines of Avicebron almost in their entirety as the basis of his 
theology. Another of our great philosophers to whom the teachers 
of Catholic Christendom were deeply indebted was the before- 
mentioned Moses Maimonides. Ere fifty years had elapsed from his 
death his magnum opus, More Nebuchim, the ‘Guide of the 
Perplexed,’ was translated into Latin. And there is scarcely one 
important question treated of by the medieval theologians in the 
discussion of which they do not rely upon the high authority of this 
*R. Moses of Egypt,’ as they call him. He was the first Aristotelian 
who refuted the doctrine of the Stagirite that matter is eternal ; his 
reasonings were the models of all subsequent attempts at reconciling 
faith with philosophy. Entire folio pages in the works of Albertus 
Magnus concerning the Creation read like translations of the More 
Nebuchim. Thomas Aquinas availed himself even still more copiously 
of the ‘summa theologie’ of the Jewish teacher. All the proofs 
which the ‘ Angelic Doctor’ adduces for the existence of the Deity 
have been taken from Maimonides. Nor was his influence confined 
to the Middle Ages. The great Leibnitz is indebted for some of the 


% Dr. Kayserling, Theilnahme ron Juden an den portugiesischen Entdechungen. 
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most convincing arguments in his Theodicy to the statements con- 
cerning the origin of evil in the third part of the ‘Guide.’ Much 
remains yet to be said concerning the obligations which Spinoza 
himself owed to the teachers of his own race, to Don Chasdai Crescas 
and others. But it would be beyond the limits, as it is out of the 
scope, of this article to pursue this theme any further at present. A 
few authorities for my statements are subjoined.”! And indeed this 
controversy will not have been entirely barren of results, if the 
references here given shall induce English writers on the history of 
science and philosophy to do justice more thoroughly than has, as a 
rule, been done heretofore, to the intellectual work of Jewish thinkers.” 
But enough has been said to prove my original statement that the 
Jews of the Middle Ages were not exclusively addicted to the art of 
handling money with profit, but that they were still pursuing the 
path of knowledge, amassing learning and stimulating progress, and 
contributing a not insignificant share to the preservation and progress 
of science. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith concludes with a sneer levelled at the Judaism 
of the Stock Exchange, and inquires what relation it bears to the 
Judaism of Galilee. I might retort by asking what relation the 
Christianity of the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ bears to the Christianity 
of the Stock Exchange or of Tattersall’s. I doubt not that there are 
on the Stock Exchange both Jews and Christians, probably in their 
due proportions, who are men of high probity, who labour intelligently 
in the cause of charity and education, whose patriotism has stood’ 
England in good stead in the time of danger. 

But may I ask what is the moral relation which the Professor’s 
attacks upon Jews and Judaism bear to the teachings of the Galilean? 
Surely not by fanning the dead embers of religious animosity, not by 
seeking points of diversity, not by accentuating differences of race 
among indwellers of the same land, will ‘peace and goodwill’ be 
planted upon earth. But by labouring unitedly, whatever be our race 
or creed, for the good of our country and for the welfare of the human 
race, by helping to extirpate prejudice and to banish ignorance, we 
may hope to hasten the dawn of happier days unto mankind. And 
this should be the sacred mission of the historian. He will not stir 
the quagmire of prejudice and the murky pool of dead intolerance to 


21 Munk’s Mélanges de Philosophie Juive et Arabe. The following treatises by 
Dr. Joel :— Ueber den wissenschaftlichen Einfluss des Judenthums auf die nicht-jiidische 
Welt ; Etwas iiber den DPinfluss der jiidischen Philosophie auf die Christliche Scho- 
lastik ; Ibn Gebirol’s (Avicebron’s) Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte der Philosophie ; 
Verhiltniss Albert des Grossen zu Moses Maimonides ; Zur Genesis der Lehre Spinoza’s. 
Dr. Kaufmann’s Geschichte der Attributenlehre in der jiidischen Religionsphilosophie 
des Mittelalters von Saadja bis Maimuni. 
22 Mr. G. H. Lewes, in his History of Philosophy, ii. 62-63 (fourth edition), speaks 
of the considerable part played by the Hebrews as thinkers, but he scarcely does 
justice to their originality. 
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raise a phosphorescent gleam, vain and fitful semblance of light, to 
mislead the benighted wanderer. But banishing foregone conclusions, 
suppressing prejudice, and judging fairly as he would be judged him- 
self, he will with laboured study seek the truth and ‘find it; and, 
when found, will hold aloft that truth, be it popular or no; and so 
make history no ignis fatwus to mislead the world, but a beacon- 
light to guide us in these troubled times, and to cheer us with the 
hope of a happier future in store for the human race. 


HERMANN ADLER. 
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PROTECTED PRINCES IN INDIA. 


Wuen proclamation was made, on the lst of January 1877, to all 
the Indian princes assembled around the walls of Delhi, that the Queen 
of the United Kingdom had assumed her statutory title of Empress of 
India, an uneasy feeling was aroused in the minds of those princes as 
to the political changes which the new title so pompously announced 
might be expected toinvolve. The native prince resembles the British 
farmer in believing that, however unsatisfactory the existing state of 
affairs may be, any change is likely to be for the worse; but after the 
lapse of a year alarm seems to have given place to disappointment, for 
exaggerated hopes as well as fears had been entertained by many, 
Certainly the occasion seemed a fitting one for the inauguration of. 
useful reforms in the complicated relations subsisting between the 

British Government and the native chiefs, from the Nizam with his 
9,000,000 subjects down to a Kathiawar Girdsia with his cluster of 
mud huts and his revenue of one thousand rupees. The old policy of 
annexation upon the slightest pretext has indeed been formally aban- 
doned, and the ruling chiefs at the Imperial assemblage received 
distinct assurances that the new Empress has no intention of reducing 
their numbers, or diminishing the extent of territory which they now 
possess. Nor have these assurances been words only, for in the recent 

case of the Gaekwar a practical proof has been given that the Para- 

mount Power is unwilling to annex, even under the most tempting 

conditions. Of all native States the one best qualified to excite 

British cupidity is Baroda, embracing a fertile and populous territory 

intermingled with our own in a manner calculated to produce endless 

difficulties as to revenue and jurisdiction, lying near Bombay, our 

principal seaport, and incapable of offering any resistance to our 

forces. This State was ruled in 1875 by a treacherous tyrant of 
proved incapacity for government and without any legitimate heir. 
Here was certainly a strong case for annexation according to the 
notions of 1855, and Malh4r Rao would have been the last Gaekwar 
had the Dalhousie ideas been still in favour. But the experience of 
twenty years has altered our policy in India as well as in Turkey, and 
after the deposition of the offending prince no attempt was made. at 
rectification of frontiers, nor was a British official appointed to admi- 
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nister the state. The widow of Malh4r Rao’s brother and predecessor 
was allowed to adopt a child, said to be descended from the original 
founder of the Gaekwar dynasty, and to him the principality was 
transferred, while the regency during his minority was intrusted to 
a native administrator from a remote part of India, Sir Tranjore 
Madava Rao of Travancore. Such a course cannot fail to produce a 
tranquillising effect upon the native mind; and as we did not annex 
Baroda in 1875, it may be taken for granted that the encroaching red 
line is not likely to make much progress upon the map of India in the 
immediate future, and that the time is yet distant when the prophecy 
ascribed to Hyder Ali shall be fulfilled: ‘Sab 141 howega,’ all shall 
become red. 

If this be the case, and if we are still to have the native princes 
in our midst, it is desirable that their constitutional position in the 
Empire should be clearly determined, and that their part should be 
assigned to them in its general administration. Hitherto no definite 
policy has guided the Government of India in dealing with the protected 
chiefs, who have been coaxed and bullied, patronised and snubbed, 
according to the temper of individuals in the highest quarters, 
cajolery and patronage being at present the order of the day, although 
there are already symptoms of a change. At the Delhi assemblage 
it seems to have been taken for granted that the highest ambition 
of a Raja is, or ought to be, the possession of a golden medal, a silken 
banner, and an heraldic coat-of-arms. Titles of dignity and orders of 
knighthood have been distributed with a lavish hand, extra guns 
have been fired in salutes, even honorary rank in the British army 
has been conferred upon Hindoo chiefs. If the great princes felt a 
secret humiliation in being summoned from all parts of India to 
grace the triumph ofa British viceroy at Delhi, nothing was spared 
that stars and ribbons and blank cartridge could do to alleviate their 
humiliation. At the same time they were given to understand clearly 
that the British Government are equally unwilling to relinquish and 
to annex, and that no demands would be entertained upon such vexed 
questions as Gwalior Fort or the Berars. Altogether recent occur- 
rences go to prove the desire of our Government, so far as India 
proper is concerned, to maintain intact our existing frontier, and to 
annex, if anywhere, beyond the external boundaries of Hindostan. 
Nearly four-fifths of the population of India are already under British 
rule, but 50,000,000 are still subject to native rulers, besides 
5,000,000 in Mysore, who will be placed under the young Maharaja 
when he attains his majority, and two-fifths of the entire area of the 
country are included in the native States. The authority possessed 
by the numerous chiefs, who rule collectively over a territory equal 
in area to France, Germany, and Spain, varies greatly in degree, some 
of them being wealthy princes, holding powers of life and death over 
populations equal to those of second-class European kingdoms, while 
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others resemble feudal barons, exercising a limited jurisdiction over 
one or two villages, and others again are no more than petty 
squires. A complete manual of what may be called the Indian 
Peerage, with its numerous and varied grades, has just been given 
to the public in a work containing detailed information about all 
the native chiefs and States of India. Of those who maintain what 
they are pleased to call soldiers there are as many as four hundred 
and sixty, with a grand total of more than 300,000 troops, cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, about two-thirds of this numerically strong 
force belonging to ten important States. The numbers of these troops 
may seem alarming, especially when we hear that the artillery consists 
of 9,390 men and 5,252 guns; but most of the latter are fit only for 
a museum of antiquities, and the functions of the former consist 
mainly in firing salutes from such guns as may be mounted on 
carriages and may be expected not: to burst. It is certain that most, 
but not all, of the native armies are kept for show, and are not 
effective in a military sense; above all it must be remembered that 
they do not possess breech-loaders. 

The average life of an Indian prince is short, and the period of 
minority according to English law is long, so that native States are 
frequently under a regency, and a large proportion of those seated 
upon the ‘ gidi’ or cushion of state are children. When all the 
Indian princes assembled at Delhi for the Imperial proclamation, 
only three were entitled to a royal salute of twenty-one guns—viz., 
the Nizam, the Gaekwar, and the Maharaja of Mysore—and all three 
were children. During the minority of young chiefs the Paramount 

‘Power claims a special right of intervention, and, like the Roman 
senate and people in similar cases, assumes the office of guardian. 
The manner and degree of intervention have varied greatly from 
time to time, and so many different experiments have been tried 
that something is now really known as to the most suitable mode of 
government for a protected native State. In some cases a British 
official has been appointed with large powers to govern the country, 
and without his express sanction not a single rupee can be spent: 
é.g. Kolhapur, the oldest surviving Mahratta State, where chronic 
minority has recently prevailed, the late Raja having died just as he 
attained majority. In the case of Baroda a distinguished native 
statesman has been summoned from a distance, and placed in autho- 
rity over the minor’s dominions. In other instances a native regency 
of local notables has been formed, and left to act mainly upon its own 
discretion. Perhaps the most successful of all arrangements has 
been that of ‘joint administrators,’ such as was adopted by the 
Bombay Government for the State of Bhaunagar in the Kathiawar 
peninsula. Here a member of the Bombay Civil Service was ap- 
pointed to administer the State during a minority in conjunction 
with a Brahman of high character and great experience, the minister 
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of the former chief. These two administrators exercised jointly the 
same powers as had been enjoyed by the late Thakur, but in case any 
irreconcilable difference of opinion should arise between them a 
casting vote was. given to the European official. It was confidently 
expected that this special power would seldom be employed, and that 
if European and native happened to take opposite views of a question 
a fair compromise would generally be effected ; but it was deemed 
desirable that, when this could not be done, English ideas should be 
allowed to prevail. The actual result was that during a joint ad- 
ministration of six years and a half the casting vote was never once 
employed: a happy blending of European and native ideas was ac- 
complished, whereby local opinion was carried along with many 
reforms that appeared desirable from an English point of view, while 
in other cases the danger was avoided of injuring the people, as they 
are so frequently injured: in India, by energetic endeavours to do 
them good against their will. The native minister, thoroughly un- 
derstanding his own countrymen, kept his European colleague clear 
of the besetting error of forcing on changes beneficial in themselves, 
but premature. At the same time the strong sense of duty and the 
love of justice, for which natives give full credit to the ‘Sahebs,’ 
influenced all the dealings of the Bhaunagar Darbér, and, the selection 
of the two colleagues having been peculiarly fortunate, an almost 
ideal government was the result. Among other merits this arrange 
ment has maintained a continuity of men and measures, and will 
leave the State in a condition fitted for the resumption of native rule 
when the young Thakur attains his majority. 

During the course of a prolonged tour through India, in British 
territory and in native States, nowhere have I seen more distinct 
evidences of general contentment and material prosperity than in 
Bhaunagar, which does not enjoy special:advantages of climate, soil, 
or position, being an arid, treeless country, without railroads or good 
harbours. During the last half-dozen years roads, bridges, tanks, and 
plantations have been made on all sides, useful and elegant public 
buildings have been erected, such as schools, court-houses, light- 
houses, and travellers’ bungalows, while regular steam communication 
with the mainland has been organised across. the Gulf of Cambay. 
A branch railway to join the ‘ Bombay, Baroda, and Central India’ 
line has been also proposed by the Bhaunagar Darbdr, who offered to 
advance the money necessary for its construction at a low rate of in- 
terest ; but the scheme has not yet received the sanction of the British 
Government, although it is difficult to imagine any objections to it 
on public grounds, and there is reason to fear that it has met with 
interested opposition, as the proposed branch railway to the port of 
Bhaunagar might divert a portion of the cotton traffic now passing 
along the main line. 

The reproductive works and permanent improvements, of which 
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we hear so much, and see so little, in British India, have been actually 
earried out with success in this native State, with an area of 2,784 
square miles, containing about 400,000 inhabitants, and possessing a 
gross revenue of twenty-six lakhs of rupees, a quarter of a million 
sterling. It may be asked: ‘Have not the future resources of the 
State been heavily mortgaged in this process by the contraction of 
debt? Have not the people been crushed with taxation in order to 
effect improvements such as an Indian community is too poor to 
afford ?? The reply is that the Bhaunagar treasury contains a surplus 
accumulated to meet the possible exigencies of famine or pestilence 
(war being happily out of the question in a protected State), and that 
taxation, as distinct from land-revenue or rent, is so light as to be 
almost unfelt. Salt in particular is scarcely taxed at all, bringing 
in less than 8,000 rupees, opium upwards of 18,000 rupees, taxes on 
trades, &c., 73,000 rupees, and customs by land and sea 3,11,000 
rupees: altogether a small proportion of a total revenue of 
26,00,000 rupees. As regards the land-revenue, on the other hand, .~ 
the amount paid in Bhaunagar is equal to five rupees per head of the 
population, while it varies in the British Provinces according to’ the 
following table :— Nc 
Rupees Annas. Pies. fi => 
Assam . ° . . 11 
Bengal . . ° , 9 ; 
Bombay : : 2 3 


Madras and North-west Provinces 
Punjab . ° . . 1 \ 
As land-revenue is the rent payable to the State as owning Mie soil, . 


a large amount so paid is less an indication of oppression than of a 
productive and well-cultivated soil, while a low figure is usually the 
result of sterility or over-population. 

The people of Bhaunagar, even the humblest classes, are con- 
spicuous, beyond those of any other part of India that I have visited, 
for the abundance and cleanliness of their garments, and in a climate 
where clothing is rather a matter of dignity than of necessity such 
a fact is full of significance. Even in this country the pawning of the 
Sunday suit is one of the earliest and surest symptoms of hard times 
among the working classes, and in India there is no surer sign of pro- 
sperity in any district than the amount of clothing habitually worn by 
the inhabitants. A good opportunity for judging of the material 
condition of the inhabitants was afforded by the great Mohamme- 
dan festival of the Mohurrum, which took place while I was in 
Bhaunagar, and which brought crowds of well-dressed and well- 
fed cultivators into the town to join in the revels of the citizens. 
Although the Mussulmans are few and uninfluential in this part of 
Guzerat, the festival is eminently popular, and all took part in it, 
including Brahmans and Rajputs, with as great a zest as if Hindoo 
divinities, not Mussulman martyrs, had been thereby honoured and 
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lamented. The scene was simply the Italian Carnival or Saturnalia 
in an Eastern garb, and seemed brilliant even to eyes fresh from the 
gorgeous pageantry of Delhi ; but whereas the display at Delhi was the 
result of official pressure and princely emulation, this was the spon- 
taneous holiday-making of a prosperous commonalty. Among the many 
honourable and pleasant functions which an Indian civilian may be 
called upon to discharge, few if any are preferable to such an appoint- 
ment as that of administering a well-to-do native state, where he can 
literally ‘scatter plenty o’er a smiling land.’ But changes in the 
Indian service are sudden and violent, and great was the consternation 
of the Bhaunagar people when a telegram arrived from head-quarters 
ordering off their English administrator to the other end of the 
Presidency to take charge of a famine-stricken district in the Southern 
Mahratta country. The chorus of lamentation was universal from the 
young Thakur downwards. Mr. P. was leaving the place without any 
prospect of returning, and there was little either to hope or to fear 
from him in the future ; but high and low vied with each other in their 
testimony of affectionate gratitude and regret. As a witness of what 
then passed, I was satisfied that it is possible, although by no means 
easy, for a genuine friendship to arise between British officers and the 
natives over whom and through whom they rule. 

Between the people of India and the British authorities there is 
no class which occupies a more independent position than the 
missionaries of various Christian denominations, and although their 
converts are few, they frequently succeed in acquiring the complete 
confidence of the natives as being men of courage, integrity, and 
culture, totally unconnected with the Government. The evidence of 
such men upon native affairs, especially as regards the raiyats, is 
perhaps the most valuable that can be obtained, and in the case of 
Bhaunagar there is the authority of the local missionary for stating 
that the cultivators are ‘in the most prosperous condition.’ The 
young Thakur has been carefully educated under English tuition, he 
has also been for some time associated with the joint administrators 
in the management of public affairs in order to prepare him for the 
duties which he will soon have to discharge on his own responsibility, 
and it may be reasonably hoped that the country will continue to 
prosper under his rule. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the case of Bhaunagar, partly 
because I had special opportunities for observing and understanding 
the management of this State, which is by no means Utopia, and 
partly because the success of this experiment seems to have an 
important bearing upon our general policy in dealing with native 
states, if not with our own provinces also. Under the system of joint 
administrators the cheap and simple machinery of native rule has 
been used to carry out the more enlightened principles of the British 
Government. How far is it possible to administer India generally 
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in a similar manner and with similar results? In attempting to 
answer this question we are at once brought face to face with our 
most serious Indian difficulty—finance. Our ‘home charges’ and 
our military expenditure stand in the way, and render cheap adminis- 
tration impossible; we cannot afford expensive improvements, however 
desirable; we must tax salt, even though its price has been thereby 
increased fivefold within forty years, because of the many millions 
of tribute payable as home charges to England, and because upon 
our provinces falls the entire cost of the army that holds and defends 
India. The protected States, on the other hand, enjoy complete 
exemption from war and all its burdens. ‘Pax Britannica’ reigns from 
the Snowy Range to Cape Comorin, and for this British India is alone 
responsible, the contributions in men or money by the native chiefs 
being seldom more than nominal; that of Bhaunagar is one lakh 
and three quarters, 17,500/. 

Being thus practically exempt from tribute or military charges, 
the revenue of a native State, after defraying all necessary costs of 
administration, provides a large margin without the necessity for 
laying upon the people any really burdensome taxation. How this 
surplus may be expended is a matter of vital interest, as it is avail- 
able for those public works of which the country stands most urgently 
in need, if it is not squandered upon the caprices and luxuries of the 
ruling chief. A long minority under careful guardianship is a 
fortunate contingency for a private property, and happy is the native 
State that has a child for its nominal ruler. The opportunity then 
presents itself for reaping the advantages of British administration 
without incurring its cost, for paying off arrears of debt, for effecting 
all sorts of permanent improvements, and even for laying by money 
to meet extraordinary emergencies. Meanwhile the young chief may 
be educated for his position, and the stifling atmosphere (moral and 
physical) of the Zenana may be exchanged for the bracing influences 
of a college such as has been established at Rajkote for the illustrious 
youths of Kathiawar. Here Rajput boys of the highest rank receive 
a liberal education modelled upon that which in English public schools 
is deemed suitable for the rising generation of our statesmen and 
legislators. Manly games, including cricket, football, and gymnastics, 
are encouraged, and personal competition upon equal terms is deve- 
loped among lads hitherto reared in haughty and indolent isolation. 

The contrast between the condition of a British Indian Province 
and a well-governed native State brings out into strong prominence 
the one truly serious danger which menaces our Indian Empire. On 
the 5th of January, 1877, took place the most striking spectacle of 
the ‘Imperial assemblage,’ when all the troops collected in the vast 
camp were paraded before the Viceroy. First marched the military 
retainers of the native princes, a motley and brilliant host, infantry, 
cavalry, and elephants, glittering with gold and silver, armed with 
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every Variety of weapon, and arrayed in every variety of garb.’ Four 
field-pieces represented the artillery of this picturesque ‘army, the 
famous golden and silver guns of the Gaekwar, the guns themselves, 
their carriages, the housings, and even the horns of the bullocks that 
drew them, displaying the precious metals only. Then came the 
British troops, pérfect in appointments and discipline, a force capable 
of marching ‘from Delhi to Rameshwar’ without encountering any 
opposition that could seriously delay its progress. Among the cavalry 
and infantry were native troops from all the three Presidencies, but 
the artillery was exclusively in European hands. The matchless 
horse-artillery thundering by at racing speed seemed the very em- 
bodiment of British supremacy, while the golden toy-guns symbolised 
the wealth and the weakness of our great feudatories. 

The native princes keep soldiers mainly for show and for amuse- 
ment, and can at any time dispense with their services, if financial 
considerations render it desirable soto do. With the British Govern- 
ment it is otherwise; to them a powerful army is absolutely indis- 
pensable, they have to keep the peace for the whole Indian Empire at 
the expense of their own Provinces, unaided by the native States or 
by the mother country. The authority of a solitary British resident 
or political agent is indeed supreme in the protected States, but 
European batteries and bayonets in the background are essential to 
the maintenance of that authority. If it were possible to dispense 
with these auxiliaries to moral suasion, the financial condition of 
British India might soon become no less prosperous and solvent than 
that of a native State during a minority. Meanwhile how do matters 
stand with us? Financial collapse impends over us perpetually ; our 
annual deficit is a matter of course, and can only be concealed upon 
occasion by dexterous manipulation of the Indian budget, and by 
affecting to treat as ‘extraordinary’ years those in which wars, 
famines, or pestilences occur. It is in fact no ‘ ordinary’ year when 
some such events do not oceur in any part of our Indian Empire, and 
it is clear, taking one year with another, that our revenue shows no 
disposition to increase proportionately to our expenditure. For all 
emergencies we continue to borrow: we spend casual windfalls as if 
they were derived from permanent income; we are menaced with the 
failure of the opium revenue through Chinese competition, and the 
repeal of import duties through British manufacturing interests ; 
while the salt-tax is attacked simultaneously by the friends of 
humanity and by the owners of English salt-works. Indian financiers 
may well be at their wits’ end: any considerable increase of taxation 
is impossible,.and the choice seems to lie between sweeping retrench- 
ment and bankruptcy. The example of the native States, most of 
them naturally poorer than our own provinees, proves that an Indian 
community can easily support all the burdens of government, except 
‘home charges’ and European soldiers. How far it may be possible 
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to retrench upon these two items of expenditure, or how far the con- 
tributions of the feudatories towards Imperial revenue may be in- 
ereased, this is not the occasion to inquire; but the suppression of 
military contingents from certain native States, and the substitution 
of money payments in their place, would conduce alike to economy 
and efficiency. It is worthy of note that in 1875-6 the cost of the 
army in India was 15,308,460/., and this, together with the expen- 
diture in England on account of stores, pensions, interest on debt, 
loss by exchange, &c., amounts to a full half of all the ordinary 
expenses of our Indian Empire. The inhabitants of our Provinces 
may well think that they pay dearly for their privileges as British 
subjects. 

In our relations with the native States an important practical 
reform might easily be effected, which would remove one of the 
greatest blots upon our Indian administration. There exists at 
present no judicial tribunal for the decision of cases, civil or criminal, 
to which the protected princes of India are parties. In all such cases 
the British Government, as the paramount power, acting in their 
executive capacity, decide without appeal, inasmuch as the ultimate 
appeal lies to the Secretary of State for India, who is himself the 
highest executive officer of the Government. If the Secretary of 
State confirms the decision of his own subordinates, there remains asa 
court of appeal only the floor of the House of Commons, where a last 
effort may be made by a native prince, if he is wealthy or influential 
enough, to force his grievances upon the attention of Parliament and 
ofthe public. When the Government of India is arraigned before 
Parliament upon charges of injustice towards a native prince, all 
judicial evidence is wanting for the proof or disproof of such charges. 
No record of proceedings at any former trial is available, no witnesses 
upon either side are heard, mere ex parte statements for ani against 
Government are made, the Opposition front bench comes +o the 
rescue of the Ministry, and usually the original decision agaiust the 
appellant is once more confirmed. A less satisfactory tribunal can 
hardly be imagined, but it is at present the only one open to an 
Indian prince who has had the misfortune to incur the wrath of the 
paramount power, and it is certain that neither in India nor in 
England can a native prince hope to obtain a hearing, which shall 
be public, impartial, and complete, even when his most important 
interests are involved. In particular, when accused of a crime, he is 
denied the privileges enjoyed by the meanest British subject: he is 
not tried by his Peers, nor confronted with his accusers, whom he has 
no opportunity of cross-examining. 

There is thus no justice for a protected chief, according to the 
sense in which the word justice is usually understood; he is not 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the British Courts, nor can he avail 
himself of their protection. The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
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Council works well as a Court of Appeal for British India, but it takes 
cognisance only of cases which have been judicially decided, and is 
therefore not open for appeal to ruling chiefs, whose cases are not tried 
before properly constituted courts. Our mainstay in India (besides 
British breech-loaders) is admitted to be our character for justice, 
‘The Sahebs do not understand us, and they constantly make mistakes, 
but they endeavour to do justice, and they do not fear the face of 
man.’ In these words a native has briefly summed up his country- 
men’s opinion of their masters, and this character for justice we are 
bound to maintain. So far as our judges and magistrates are con- 
cerned there is in this respect every cause for satisfaction: before 
them the humblest raiyat may plead fearlessly and successfully, even 
if his adversary be the Viceroy himself. The Government of India 
may be a despotism, but this has been hitherto tempered by a free 
press and an independent judiciary, whereby the worst evils of 
despotism have been obviated, and the High Courts have never failed 
to resist any attempt at encroachment on the part of the Executive. 
An inhabitant of British India, who may find himself at variance with 
the Government under whom he lives, will have his case tried before 
a properly constituted local tribunal; he enjoys the right of appeal- 
ing to the High Court of his Presidency, and if need be, as a last 
resort, to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. A public 
hearing will be accorded to both sides of the case, the evidence on 
which the decision rests will be duly recorded, and the ultimate 
Court of Appeal is absolutely beyond the control of the Indian Execu- 
tive. Very different are the proceedings if the accused, or the would- 
be litigant, happens to be one of the protected chiefs, who enjoy 
neither the independence of foreign princes, nor the privileges of 
British subjects. 

In cases of dispute between rival chiefs the British Government 
may indeed act as an impartial arbiter, but even then the method of 
conducting the inquiry is very objectionable. The matter is investi- 
gated secretly by a Political Agent, through whom pass all communi- 
cations between Government and the disputants, and upon whose confi- 
dentially expressed opinion the ultimate decision is based. Such a 
course of proceeding is open to grave abuses, and considerations of 
general policy are confessedly allowed to weigh no less than the 
intrinsic merits of the case in decisions, the reasons for which are 
seldom made public. More especially does this occur, when the dis- 
pute has arisen between a ruling prince and other subordinate chiefs, 
whom he may claim as his subjects, but who assert a kind of tribu- 
tary independence. It is almost impossible to draw a distinct line 
of demarcation between independent and subject chiefs, so numerous 
are the grades of power and importance between the Nizam and a 
petty Talukdar. In certain cases the smaller chiefs have been recog- 
nised as independent princelings, in others they have been regarded 
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as a sort of feudal nobility, but the general tenour of British policy 
has been to strengthen the hands of the more conspicuous and 
influential princes, who have thus been enabled to curtail seriously 
the powers and privileges of the lesser Sirdars. The wisdom of such 
a policy in itself is less clear than the injustice of allowing considera- 
tions of selfish expediency to sway the decisions of an arbiter. 

Nevertheless it may be conceded that, if the whole procedure 
were public and judicial, no better arbiter than the British Govern- 
ment could be appointed for the disputes between native chiefs, 
and the possession of irresistible force obviates all difficulty as to 
enforcing awards. However bitter may be the quarrel or the sense 
of injury, there can be no question of an appeal to arms, or any 
breach of that ‘Roman peace’ which England has established 
throughout India—-a boon beyond all cavil. But when protected 
princes are accused of distinct crimes, the British Government 
act in the joint capacity of prosecutor, judge, and executioner, occa- 
sionally also of executor and heir-at-law to the accused. In no part 
of the British Empire can the meanest citizen be subjected to such 
a mockery of a trial as that which is reserved for an Indian prince, 
nominally a sovereign. Down to a recent date his condemnation 
for any crime or misdemeanour was apt to be followed by the annexa- 
tion of a portion of his territory to the British dominions, and it 
was then, of course, impossible to persuade the natives that a fair 
trial had taken place. Even now, when confiscation of territory does 
not immediately follow conviction, and in cases where the Govern- 
ment may themselves be regarded as unbiassed judges, they are by no 
means in possession of unbiassed evidence. They do not themselves 
examine the witnesses for the prosecution and defence; as a rule, 
they see with the eyes and hear with the ears of the local resident 
official, who from the nature of his position can hardly avoid being 
more or less of a partisan. Residing on the spot, where he takes an 
active and even a controlling part in local politics, he is liable to be 
personally involved in the affair which he has to investigate, and he 
may be committed beforehand to a particular view of the question. 
Even when (as happens occasionally) a special commission is ap- 
pointed to investigate and report, the proceedings are not necessarily 
public; they are regarded as political or diplomatic rather than 
judicial, and are apt to be clouded over with traditional diplomatic 
obscurity. 

In short, everything is conducted secretly, and herein is the root 
of the evil: our Government cannot hope to obtain credit for acting 
impartially so long as this ‘ hole-and-corner’ system is maintained. 
Edmund Burke, speaking in 1786, recommended ‘as the means of 
reforming Indian abuses a combination of three things—a govern- 
ment by law, trial by jury, and publicity in every executive and 
judicial concern.’ The experience of well nigh a century confirms 
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thoroughly the recommendation of Mr. Burke. If the existing system 
is objectionable when the British Government are acting in the 
capacity of arbiters or criminal judges, having no direct interest in 
the question at issue, it is needless to enlarge upon the evils liable 
to ensue when they sit as judges with closed doors upon cases to 
which they are themselves parties. A most difficult and responsible 
duty devolves upon the so-called ‘ Politicals,’ to whom has been 
entrusted hitherto the conduct of the peculiar relations subsisting 
between the British Government and the native chiefs. These 
Politicals are called upon to act as administrators, as diplomatists, 
and as judges, controlling with greater or less authority some 800 
chiefs and some 55,000,000 people. Ably and faithfully their arduous 
duties have been discharged, and no body of public servants can boast 
of more distinguished names than the Politicals, most of whom are 
soldiers, but who have rather laboured to preserve peace and to 
maintain good faith than to promote a policy of aggrandisement and 
annexation, Had it been otherwise, and had our Indian political 
system been carried out by less worthy agents, it could hardly have 
survived until now. Nevertheless, the interests of justice would be 
safer even in the hands of inferior men conducting their inquiries in 
the light of day than they can be in those of first-class officers 
working without a sense of responsibility to public opinion. Open 
justice should be our mainstay on native territory as well as in our 
own provinces; and we have nothing to fear from publicity, even in 
the political department. A secret system affords opportunities for 
intrigue, corruption, and chicanery, in all of which the natives have 
the advantage; our officers are hoodwinked and misled by diplo- 
matists subtler and less honest than themselves. What is required 
is the substitution of the judicial for the diplomatic system in dealing 
with protected states. The mere existence of an impartial tribunal, 
however constituted, before which the Government might be com- 
pelled to assign publicly the reasons for their policy, would be a 
complete protection against any act of flagrant injustice. Possibly 
no existing tribunal would be competent to undertake such functions, 
and it may be necessary to create a special Court for the purpose. 
Above all, it is desirable ‘to render it unnecessary for any man in 
India to cross the ocean to seek for justice,’ even from so competent 
.a tribunal as the Privy Council affords. 

When the India Bill was under discussion in the House of 
Commions, on the 24th of June, 1858, Mr. John Bright said : 


I would establish a Court of Appeal, the judges of which should be judges of the 
highest character in India, for the settlement of those many disputes which have 
arisen between the Government of India and its subjects, some native and some 
European. I would not suffer these questions to come upon the floor of this House. 
I would not forbid them by statute, but I would establish a Court which should 
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render it unnecessary for any man in India to cross the ocean to seek for that justice 
which he would then be able to get in his own country without corruption or 
secret bargain. 

When this excellent suggestion was made by Mr. Bright, he may 
have used the word ‘subjects’ inadvertently, but by so doing he 
excludes from the advantages of his proposal the very persons who 
really stand in need. As already stated, British subjects, if involved 
in dispute with the Government, can have recourse to judges of the 
highest character in India, besides the last Court of Appeal in London, 
while no legal machinery exists for adjudicating between the British 
Government and the native chiefs. The Royal Proclamation of 1858 
announced a new policy with regard to the native States, declaring 
that their rights would be respected and their governments main- 
tained. In particular the declaration that her Majesty (then 
assuming the direct administration of India) would accept and 
recognise the claims of children adopted in due form by native 
princes, has been styled the Magna Charta of the Protected States. 
‘Only act on the Queen’s Proclamation, and you may send these 
soldiers all back again as soon as you please.’ General Jacob, in his 
Western India, mentions the above remark as having been made to 
himself by a native officer of experience on witnessing the arrival of 
European reinforcements. 

In January 1877, when the Imperial Proclamation was made 
before the largest and most brilliant assemblage of Maharajas, Rajas, 
and Nawabs ever yet seen in India, an opportunity equal to that of 
1858 presented itself for reassuring native minds, by the announce- 
nent of practical reforms affecting the feudatories of the new Empire. 
Formal declarations of future policy on the part of the British Govern- 
ment produce upon the natives the effect of deeds, rather than of 
words, so strong is the general reliance upon our good faith, and 
when it has been resolved to adopt a generous policy, no time should 
be lost in making it known as widely as possible. The opportunity 
has, however, been thrown away, and it cannot be doubted that there 
was a feeling of keen disappointment among the assembled chiefs, 
when they found that they had come so far to hear so little, and to 
teceive no boons more valuable than medals and ribbons. 

This gathering together of eastern kings resulted in a procession, 
tivalling in magnificence the ‘long victorious pomp’ of a Roman 
triumph, and in a vast circus, crowded with all that is wealthy and 
powerful in India. The splendour of the scene will doubtless be 
realised by the English public, when the great canvas of Mr. Val 
Prinsep is placed before their eyes, but it was nothing better than a 
costly theatrical pageant. ; 

If any radical reform is to be effected in the political system of 
India, it can hardly be expected that the Government will take the 
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initiative in condemning arrangements under which they have so long 
wielded absolute power over the feudatory States. Although the 
present policy of Government is favourable to the maintenance of 
native rule, old traditions of intervention and confiscation still linger 
in the political department. It is to Parliament and to British 
public opinion that the ‘ protected’ princes must look for protection. 
The British nation occupies, as regards India, the position of an 
absentee landlord, unable to investigate personally the disputes be 
tween his agents and his tenants, and leaving everything to the dis- 
cretion of the agents. These may be able and upright men, but 
their one-sided decisions are not likely to satisfy the tenants. 

In the House of Commons the mantle of Mr. Bright, as a tribune 
of the Indian people, seems to have fallen upon Mr. Fawcett, and 
India has been singularly fortunate in securing the disinterested 
services of two such men, unconnected by official or family ties with 
that country. Mr. Bright has not of late taken a prominent part in 
Indian parliamentary debates, but India has to thank him for many 
wise and eloquent utterances on her behalf, and in particular for that 
in which he shadowed forth the terms of the Royal Proclamation of 
1858.! 

‘Be just and fear.not,’ is the motto which he has chosen, and it 
ought to be that of the British Government in India. It is pleasing 
to find that by acting consistently up to this motto a British states- 
man, without holding office in any Government, may make his name 
a household word wherever the English language is spoken, as Mr. 
Bright had already done ten years ago. At the present time, it may 
be in New England, or it may be in India, to mention the name of 
John Bright at a public meeting is to produce a cheer, although s0 
considerable a period of time has passed since the events with which 
that name is mainly associated, whether in America or in Hindostan. 

It would not be difficult to multiply statements of hardship 
suffered by protected chiefs at the hands of Government, but it is of 
the very nature of the political system that such statements should 
be mere ex parte complaints, as we have not access to the confidential 
reports of the Government agents. Whether, or not, injustice has 
been committed in any particular case we cannot certainly know, but 
we know that all proper means were not adopted for arriving at a 
just conclusion. Even with the best intentions and the utmost care, 
mistakes and miscarriages of justice will occur, but the real evil of 
the secret system is, that under it Government never can obtain credit 
for having made honest mistakes, and the worst of motives are attri- 
buted by those who feel themselves aggrieved. Indeed, one cannot 
help feeling ‘astonished at the moderation’ of a Government who, 
acting as prosecutor and judge, are able to confiscate the property of 


1 Speeches on Questions of Public Policy by John Bright, M.P., vol. i., Indial. 
House of Commons, June 24, 1858, 
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an accused person, without having to assign publicly any reason for 
so doing. In a recent instance jurisdiction over a large tract of terri- 
tory was restored to the State of Bhaunagar after the lapse of more 
than half a century, during which the villages in question were ad- 
ministered by the British Government as a punishment for misconduct 
on the part of the Thakur. The legal validity of this restitution was 
disputed, as involving the cession of what was virtually British terri- 
tory, to cede which was said to be beyond the competency of the 
Indian Government, and a case was raised to test the question. The 
High Court of Bombay decided against the validity of the cession ¢ in 
time of peace,’ but this decision was overruled by the Privy Council, 
and the restitution has been definitively carried out, an act cal- 
culated to have a very reassuring effect throughout the protected 
States. 

The principle of arbitration, which has been so successfully 
applied to the settlement of disputes between independent nations, 
might be difficult of application in India, when the paramount power 
isdirectly concerned, but it is in complete harmony with native ideas 
and practice in ordinary life, and panchayets or juries of native chiefs 
would command the confidence of their own countrymen. 

It is much to be regretted that the opportunity was missed in the 

recent Baroda case of establishing a precedent for the trial of Native 
chiefs by their peers in open court, and credit must be given to Lord 
Northbrook for at least making an attempt in the right direction, 
although the experiment was not fairly carried out. The reigning 
Gaekwar was accused of attempting to poison the British Resident 
at his court, and a Commission was appointed by the Government of 
India to investigate the case. This Commission was composed of 
three British officers and three natives, two of whom were sovereign 
chiefs of very high rank, the Maharajas of Gwalior and Jeypore. To 
obtain the consent of two such eminent and powerful princes to serve 
on the Commission was in itself a notable political success, and no 
pains should have been spared in order to prove that our Government 
appreciated their services and co-operation, especially as the tendency 
of native opinion was to regard the condemnation of the Gaekwar as 
a foregone conclusion, and the appointment of native commissioners 
asa mere farce. The inquiry was conducted judicially, counsel being 
heard on either side, and many witnesses being examined; but when 
the Commission came to report it was found that the Europeans and 
the natives took opposite views of the case, the former condemning 
the Gaekwar as guilty, the latter regarding the charge against him 
as ‘not proven.’ The Government were thus placed upon the horns 
of a dilemma, as the commissioners were equally divided, and there 
was no casting vote. It was resolved to depose the Gaekwar, and 
thus to endorse the decision of the European commissioners and 
ignore the natives, a course which seems to have been ill-judged. 
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It was of little importance whether the particular offence in ques. 
tion was brought home to Malhér Rao or not ; so bad was his general 
character that ample reasons for deposing him could readily have been 
adduced, but to condemn him on a charge, from which his own peers 
and countrymen had virtually acquitted him, was to make him a martyr 
in the eyes of natives, and to pass a needless slight upon distinguished 
chiefs, whose friendly co-operation in Imperial affairs it is most desir- 
able to secure. 

During the terrible crisis of 1857 the capitals of the native princes, 
almost without a single exception, were as rocks of refuge amid a sea 
of mutiny and massacre. Everywhere these princes cast in their lot 
with us, even when our fortunes seemed to be at the lowest, and it is 
an ungracious task now to inquire what may have been the motives 
prompting this course of action in individual cases. It proved to he 
as prudent a course as was that of the German princes, few in 
number, who sided with Prussia against Austria in 1866. To the 
protection afforded by some native chiefs, often at their own per- 
sonal risk, many British fugitives owed their lives, and to the active 
military aid of others, notably the Sikh Rajas of Patiala and Jheend, 
was due in no small degree the capture of Delhi, before the arrival of 
any reinforcements from England. No one will dispute the sub- 
stantial services rendered to us during the mutiny by the rulers of 
native States, although there may be doubts as to the merit of 
certain individuals. The case of the Maharaja Holkar is in many 
respects a typical one: his troops mutinied and attacked the British 
Residency at Indore, the Maharaja having warned the Resident three 
weeks previously that these troops could not be depended upon, and 
having vainly urged him to send ladies, children and treasure, into the 
fort at Mhow, which was garrisoned by European artillery. It is 
difficult to imagine a stronger proof of good faith than was afforded 
by Holkar in giving this warning and advice at so critical a period as 
the 9th of June, 1857, when the Bengal army was in open mutiny 
and the gravest apprehensions were entertained as to the armies of 
Madras and Bombay. Hindostan proper was in the hands of the 
mutineers, the Deccan was in a state of ferment, while throughout 
Central India and the whole Mahratta country a word from Holkar 
would have sufficed to produce a general rising. The temptation to 
speak that word was perhaps strong, but it was not spoken. Holkar 
remained faithful to the British alliance, even when his own soldiers 
turned against him, and when a battery of six guns represented the 
power of England in Central India. The ingratitude and injustice of 
imputing treachery to Holkar under these circumstances has been 
recently exposed in a posthumous work by Mr. John Dickinson, 
entitled the ‘ Last Counsels of an Unknown Counsellor.’ In position 
and conduct during the great mutiny, Sindia, the Maharaja of Gwalior, 
resembled strongly his brother Mahratta Prince at Indore, and 
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although the same accusations have not been openly preferred against 
him, he also has been treated with ungenerous suspicion, and has been 
deprived of the great rock-fortress, which overhangs his capital city. 
Sindia’s services to the British Government have been amply recog- 
nized so far as titles are concerned: he stands first on the list of 
Knights Grand Commanders of the Star of India, his name appears, 
along with those of the German Emperor and Marshal MacMahon, 
among the Knights Grand Cross of the: Bath, and he is a General in. 
the British Army. It is to be feared, however, that he is not satisfied, 
and that he would consider the restitution of Gwalior fort a better 
proof of gratitude and confidence than all these dignities and titles. 

Some ridicule has been recently cast upon Lord Beaconsfield, for 
establishing an order of chivalry for ladies in a country where women 
are condemned to absolute social seclusion, but worthy ‘ Dames of 
the Imperial Crown of India’ may be found from time to time 
among the Ranees and Begums. In India, as in England, it has 
long been held that women are unfit to discharge any public functions, 
except the highest of all, and history proves that in both countries 
some of the most eminent rulers have been female sovereigns. The 
most conspicuous Indian case is that of Bhopal, which has been 
governed for three generations by Mussulman princesses, and is 
regarded as a model State. 

The number of native chiefs exercising a modified sovereignty, 
and paying tribute direct to the British Government without an in- 
termediate superior, is gradually being reduced by voluntary action 
on their own part. Kathidwar is no doubt an extreme case, as being 
much subdivided, but here, with a population of less than two millions 
and a half, there were in 1860 as many as 224 chiefs, divided into. 
seven classes, according to their rank and wealth. This number is 
now tending steadily to diminish, among the lowest classes, who are 
conscious of not having sufficient power to govern, and are glad to 
relinquish their jurisdiction into the hands of their Paramount, thus 
lapsing from the condition of medieval barons into that of modern 
nobles. 

Shortly before Lord Lytton’s imperial assemblage took place, a 
very remarkable document was prepared by the Poona Sarvajanik 
Sabh4,? an influential native association. It was known as the 
Decean Address to her Majesty, and bore originally the date of 
5th December, 1876, being intended as a reply to the gracious pro- 
clamation to be issued on the approaching New Year’s day. It was, 
in fact, a petition praying her Majesty to inaugurate a number of 
important reforms upon the auspicious occasion of her assuming the 
new title of Empress of India, such a course being in accordance 
with Indian traditional usage. It begins by stating the many ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the people of India since her Majesty’s rule 


2 «National Association.’ 
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began in clemency and justice, and the great proclamation was issued 
in 1858. A prominent place is given to the fact that ‘the native 
princes, great and small, are protected by the strength of the 
paramount power from internal dissensions, and the continuance as 
the feudatory members of the Empire has been assured to them 
beyond all risk of change.’ Satisfaction is expressed at the honour 
conferred upon India by the assumption of the Imperial title, and 
various apprehensions are described as having been at first aroused 
and subsequently allayed in connection with that title. In particular, 
‘it was apprehended at one time that the treaty rights and indepen- 
dence of the princes and chiefs of the country would be to some 
extent overridden by claims founded upon the assumption of the 
Imperial title. On this point your most gracious Majesty’s Ministers 
have vouchsafed an assurance that beyond legalising de jure what has 
been true in fact—namely, that the British power is paramount over 
all other powers in India, which are protected by its sovereign rule, 
the treaty rights and independence of native princes will be respected 
as before.’ The reforms prayed for include a permanent settlement 
of the land revenue throughout British India; the extension of the 
British guarantee to the Indian National Debt ; the employment of 
natives in the higher grades of the services, military as well as civil; 
the introduction. of representative members into the legislative 
councils of India. 

But upon none of these radical changes is a greater stress laid 
than upon the claims of the native chiefs, and their association in the 
councils of the Empire fur the discussion of Imperial questions is 
strongly advocated :— 


On this occasion of great rejoicing, your most gracious Majesty’s subjects would 
submit at the foot of your Royal throne our humble prayers and expectations, with 
a view that this great event might be associated in all minds with the triumphs of 
peace and progress, and free government, greater than any the world’s proudest 
conquerors have enjoyed. The kind expressions of opinion contained in some of the 
most influential organs of the English press lead us to hope that an effort will be 
made to associate the great native princes in the practical work of the administra- 
tion of British India, and that the system of keeping political agents and military 
camps in native territories will give way to a more cordial association of them in 
the councils of the Empire, through some organisation of a recognised diet or as- 
sembly, where they could meet one another and the great officers and statesmen 
who rule India, and discuss all Imperial questions, The time has arrived for such a 
change. The paramount claims of the British power are unquestioned. An Impe- 
rial Government cannot be imagined without a constitution regulating its relations 
with dependent sovereigns. The germs of such an assembly already exist in many 
Durbar gatherings which take place from time to time. It is only necessary to legalize 
what is now done informally and as a matter of favour. Questions regarding the 
policy of small frontier wars with barbarous tribes, boundary disputes between 
native States and similar differences between British and non-British territory, the 
measures to be adopted with respect to rulers, who misgovern their territories, 
questions of adoption, extradition, coinage, and of imperial lezislation might be 
referred to such a council. 
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Nor are the claims of dispossessed princes forgotten, and ample proof 
is given of the interest taken by the most enlightened of our own sub- 
jects in the fortunes of ancient native dynasties :— 


By the assumption of the Imperial title your most gracious Majesty has for- 
maliy assumed larger responsibilities than before in connection with the Government 
of India. Your subjects earnestly hope that on this memorable occasion, your 
most gracious Majesty will feel disposed to show generous sympathy with some of 
the native chiefs, who have been the unfortunate victims of the policy which ob- 
tained before the mutiny. It is their humble prayer that the same magnanimous 
consideration and firm adherence to treaty obligations which were shown in the 
restoration of the states of Dhar and Mysore, will influence the councils of your 
Majesty in disposing finally of the yet pending questions connected with the 
memorial by the heir of the royal family of Sattara, and of the question relating to 
the restoration of Berar. Such acts of royal condescension and sympathy with 
fallen greatness will not fail to reflect additional lustre on the Government, and will 
set at rest the anxieties of the Princes and people of this country on the score of the 
revival of the annexation policy. 


In conclusion it is urged that the present should be taken as a 
new point of departure and an opportunity for remodelling the Indian 
administration :— 

Your subjects pray that just as the proclamation of 1858 corrected the evils of 
the annexation policy which preceded the mutiny, and gave a constitutional guaran- 
tee for the continuance of the existing native states in their integrity, so the assump- 
tion of the imperial title may be signalised by the grant of new constitutional rights 
to the people of the country, thereby inaugurating a new era in the gradual develop- 
ment of the institutions of this country, elevating its people to the political and 
social status of the British nation, and teaching them gradually by example and 
encouragement, and by actual exercise of responsible power, to be manly and self- 
sustained, prepared to welcome their connection with England as a providential 
arrangement intended for their welfare, and resolved to abide by it through all the 
troubles and trials of their mutual growth. 


The Poona Sarvajanik Sabhi may be regarded as representing 
enlightened native opinion ina part of India where the enlightenment 
is greater than usual, and where a certain amount of public spirit 
exists. It may not be possible at present to concede all that is 
petitioned for in this address, but it is well to know the views on 
reform of so intelligent and independent a body of natives, and parti- 
cularly their ideas as to ou proper attitude towards the protected 
princes. The native states are no longer to be looked upon as creating 
mere temporary difficulties and inconveniences, and as being certain 
to disappear sooner or later from the map of India. They constitute 
now a permanent and integral portion of the Imperial system, and 
the relations between them and the paramount power have assumed a 
new significance. Many suggestions have been made for utilising 
the Indian princes as supporters of the Government, and for inspiring 
them with a genuine pride in their position as recognised feudatories 
of so mighty an Empire. In the Address above quoted the organisa- 
tion of an Imperial Diet is proposed ; and if such an assembly could 
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be constituted, it is evident that many important questions would 
properly fall to be discussed and settled therein. For instance, the 
abolition of the vexatious ‘salt line’ between Rajputana and the 
British territory, and even the establishment of a Zollverein, or 
complete customs’ union for the whole of India, including the native 
States, which are scattered in numberless detached portions over the 
surface of the country, and amount to more than 600,000 square miles 
of what, for fiscal purposes, is absolutely foreign territory. 

A glance at the map of Central India will show that the advan- 
tages of a Zollverein could hardly fail to be as great there as they 
have proved to be in Germany—a country, the map of which, even 
after recent consolidations, strongly resembles that of Central India. 
To prevent smuggling of costly and portable articles, such as opium, 
is, with the existing frontiers, a simple impossibility, and so great 
are the inconveniences at present experienced, that negotiations have 
been set on foot for the general abolition of inland customs duties. 
‘Evidently the proper method of conducting such negotiations would 
be to assemble a general congress for the whole Empire, where the 
native chiefs could be represented by their Karbh4ris, or appointed 
deputies. 

Another suggestion is fanciful, perhaps, but by no means im- 
practicable, and might recommend itself to the imagination of the 
present Prime Minister. It is the creation of a guardia nobile or 
garde chevalier, recruited exclusively from the scions of princely 
native houses, to whom should be assigned the duty or privilege of 
guarding in person the Empress of Hindostan. The Maharaja 
Duleep Singh has taught us how readily a Hindoo prince can adopt 
our tastes and mode of life in this country, and it might become the 
highest ambition of the cadets of reigning families to serve in the 
new body-guard, whose number would of course be limited. The 
visible presence in the metropolis of fifty or one hundred vassal 
princes or great nobles would certainly tend to bring home to the 
British people the reality and greatness of their own Empire in the 
East. 

Several Hindoo chiefs have been raised to the rank of general 
in the British army, and of these the most distinguished is Sindia, 
who is at heart a soldier, and has organised and disciplined his 
own forces with remarkable success. Is there any good reason against 
our following the example of the Dutch in Netherlands India, and 
inviting the personal aid of ‘General H. H. the Maharaja of 
Gwalior’ im our next difficulty beyond the frontiers? There is 
reason to believe that he would respond readily to such an invita- 
‘tion, and he might at the same time be permitted to reoccupy the 
fortress of which he has been deprived without any apparent pretext. 
The protected princes have sufficiently proved that in time of peril 
they identify their interests with those of the British Government. 
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By a policy of conciliation and confidence we might secure their 
ungrudging and hearty support against all enemies of the Empire. 

But while the princes are remembered the peasants must not be 
forgotten, as is apt to be the case in all countries, and particularly 
in India. While Rajas were feasting at Delhi raiyats were famishing 
in the Deccan. It is unfortunate that upon this occasion the respon- 
sibility must rest upon English shoulders, and that the reckless emu- 
lation in extravagance, to which orientals are naturally so prone, was 
in a great measure forced upon the Rajas by superior order. When 
in the Nizam’s dominions, shortly after the Delhi assemblage, and 
just as the famine in those regions was beginning to assume alarming 
proportions, I found that various useful and ornamental works un- 
dertaken by Sir Salar Jung had been recently discontinued. Upon 
inquiring the reason I was informed that it would not do to burn the 
candle at both ends, and that the expenses of the young Nizam’s in- 
voluntary expedition to northern India had been enormous. 

At a later date, when the famine in the Deccan was at its height, 
Baroda, the Gaekwar’s capital, was the scene of prolonged festivities, 
for which the British authorities must be held responsible, as well as 
their nominee Sir T. Madava Rao, and which were calculated to set 
a pernicious example of ill-timed extravagance. 

Native Opinion, a newspaper published in English and Marathi, 
on the 11th of March, 1877, thus alludes to these proceedings, af- 
fording a good specimen of the intelligent and vigorous criticism to 
be found in the columns of the native press :— 

It has passed into a proverb in India, ‘As is the king, so are his subjects.’ 
The great moulders of fashion and elevators of ideas and notions about good and 
bad, proper and improper, are now the high dignitaries of the British Empire. But 
since there is little community of feeling as well as social intercourse between the 
rulers and the ruled, any liches and failings of theirs do not exercise such a perni- 
cious influence upon the Indian masses as do those of the leaders of Indian societies. 
Whatever their faults, our princes, chiefs, and nobles must for a long time to come 
continue to wield a very great influence either for good or for evil. They are at 
present relieved of all care for the existence of their rank and possessions. If they 
were, therefore, to apply themselves to raising up the Indian masses socially, morally, 
and materially, they would keep up their positions and prove the greatest benefactors 
of the country. Unfortunately, however, this is not the case. The security which 
our princes and nobles now enjoy seems to have done them harm rather than good. 
Few of them know ambition or enjoyment except what their animal nature dictates 
to them. Therefore, when a well-trained and brought-up prince succeeds his father, 
or when a gentleman of ability and education is appointed to a Dewanship, the event 
is hailed with joy by the people and particularly by the educated classes. 

We have been led into these remarks by the festivities which have just now 
come to an end at Baroda. Notwithstanding the injustice done to Malharrao, we 


-thought the new order of things at Baroda would do good not only to that state, 


but also to other native sovereignties in India; that the name of Rajah Sir T. Mad- 
hayrao was a guarantee that a manly and vigorous tone would be imparted to the 
administration. But what do we find instead? Worship of the powerful seems to 
be cultivated at Baroda, with as much assiduity as elsewhere. A honeyed tongue 


‘and anxiety to please the great, is the bane of Indian populations. 
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It is remarkable to read in a native journal of the present day 
words almost identical in effect with those used by Sir John Mal- 
colm, who was Governor of Bombay about half a century ago. He 
says of the Rajput chiefs in the peninsula of Kutch :— 


Secure in our protection, and freed by it from all supervision or responsibility 
in the management of their estates, the Jarejé chiefs have become indolent and in- 
different to all matters that do not affect their personal interest. Lost in the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures, they neglect all improvement, and endeavour to 
supply funds for such a course of life by every means of oppression and outrage they 
can venture upon without the hazard of their property. 


This is the dark side of the picture, and illustrates the evils which 
may result, and in many cases undoubtedly have resulted, from the 
British protectorate; but the case of Kutch is somewhat peculiar, 
both geographically and politically. 

This province is rather an island than a peninsula during that 
large portion of the year when the Runn, a great salt lake, is flooded, 
and is at other seasons almost as completely insulated by the desert 
as by the sea. The British Government in 1819 undertook by treaty 
to maintain the peace in Kutch against foreign and domestic foes, 
and thereby released the inferior feudatory chiefs from the burden of 
military service due by them to the Rao, their suzerain. At the 
same time the entire cost of British intervention was thrown upon 
the Rao in the form of tribute, and the maintenance of a military 
contingent, while he was also obliged to defray, with the aid of a few 
insignificant pecuniary contributions from his numerous Bhaydd or 
kindred chiefs, all the expenses of administering the country. Thus, 
to compare small things with great, the Rao of Kutch holds towards 
his Bhdy4d a position resembling that of the British Government 
towards the protected princes throughout the Empire, but he is only 
the intermediate superior, and he bears the military expenses without 
wielding any military power, so that his position is less favourable 
than that of native chiefs in general. 

Very serious difficulties have resulted in Indian politics from the 
incautious use of words, and the impossibility of accurately translating 
into English such terms as: Bhaydd, Khalsa, Girésié, Zamindér, 
Télukdar, Réiyat, and Darbar, &c. 

Frerage, kindred, feudatory, vassal, sub-vassal, subject, suzerain, 
seignorial, superior, paramount, and similar feudal or legal terms have 
been used as translations, conveying at least approximately correct 
ideas. Such terms are of course useful, if employed with care, but 
grave practical blunders have been the consequence of acting upon 
notions of European feudalism, altogether foreign to the social con- 
ditions of India. 

The natives of India hardly appreciate the new-fangled merits of 
British rule; they are genuine conservatives, and seem to prefer an 
ancient evil to a modern reform, liking to be misgoverned by their 
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own people in the old-fashioned style. Of a wilful desire to oppress 
they are ready to acquit the Sahebs themselves, but not the Saheb’s 
‘native subordinates,’ and they dislike intensely the expensive and 
cumbrous machinery for administering what we consider to be justice. 
Our ‘Civil Courts’ are regarded as institutions for enabling the rich 
to grind the faces of the poor, and many are fain to seek a refuge 
from their jurisdiction within native territory. The very acts on 
which we rely for securing popular goodwill, are frequently productive 
of bitter discontent, because we are out of sympathy with native 
feelings, customs, and modes of thought. At the same time our 
temperament and our motives of action are inscrutable to the natives, 
and the great gulf fixed between the two races remains unbridged. 
Then the costliness of our Government involves the necessity of 
perpetually trying to discover or invent new methods for raising 
money, and the inhabitants of the British provinces are kept in 
constant dread of some new turn of the fiscal screw. Looking back 
upon the good old times previous to annexation, they are apt to,think 
of a former ruler as ‘a tyrant—but our masters then were still _at least 
our countrymen.’ Even the capricious tyranny of a native chief is 
less galling to a native community, however severely it may strike 
individuals, than the even, unrelaxing pressure of our rule. At this 
time, moreover, the native States enjoy exemption from those re- 
actionary and vexatious measures, in the conception of which the 
Government of the present Viceroy have been so prolific, and of which 
the enactment against the press furnishes the latest example. In a 
letter recently received from India a rative gentleman of very high 
distinction gives expression to the prevalent dissatisfaction by saying: 
‘I see no hope of improvement here so long as Government is bent 
on endless legislation; in the present state of the Council at Calcutta 
anything may pass.’ The most urgent reform in India, indeed, 
appears to be reform of the Legislative Councils. 


Davin WEDDERBURN. 
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A MODERN ‘SYMPOSIUM.’ 


IS THE POPULAR FUDGMENT IN POLITICS MORE 
FUST THAN THAT OF THE HIGHER ORDERS? 


MR. W. R. GREG. 


Mr. Gladstone’s proposition as understood by Lord Arthur 
Russell, and indeed as originally enunciated by himself, seemed 
startling and questionable enough. As it promises to issue from the 
alembic of this discussion—guarded and mitigated in its terms, 
limited in its scope, interpreted and exemplified by Mr. Hutton, and 
modified by the suggestions of more cautious but still sympathetic 
minds—it seems impossible to deny to it a considerable measure of 
suggestive, encouraging, and prolific truth, for which it is well worth 
while to secure a less loose and excessive, and a more precise ex- 
pression. 

Probably it will be found that the essence and sound kernel of 
the broad proposition we are criticising may be reduced to the follow- 
ing dimensions :—that the mass, the populace, the uneducated classes, 
are in their political views and conclusions more guided by impulse 
and Jess by reflection than those above them in the social scale ; that 
they look rather to the larger and more obvious, which are often the 
more essential, points of a question, than to its minor and modifying 
features; that their sympathies are, if not always truer, at least 
prompter, keener, more unqualified, more imperious than those of 
the higher orders. Nay, we may perhaps go further and recognise 
that they are as a rule—certainly often—more generous and hearty 
in those sympathies, especially with the wronged and the oppressed or 
those they deem such, and far more to be counted on for obeying 
these estimable feelings, when once aroused, without regard to selfish 
interests and consequences, than classes who might be expected to take 
loftier, wider, and more complex views. It will follow from these admis- 
sions that in those grand and simple political issues which every now 
and then come up before a community for solution, into which morals 
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enter more largely than considerations of expediency, and in which 
the impulses of natural and unperverted men, and usually of aggre- 
gated men (that is, of masses), may be trusted for substantial kindli- 
ness and justice—in questions where the equitable features lie upon 
the surface and are written in sunbeams, or where the principle 
involved is so great and clear that the details which obscure and the 
collateral consequences which complicate may safely be neglected— 
in those cases, few and rare, yet whose existence cannot be denied, 
where (to use the noble and convincing expression of Burke) ‘ the 
heart of youth may be wiser than the head of age’—it may well 
be granted, I say, that in issues of this character the ‘popular’ 
judgment may be sounder than that of classes far better educated 
and informed, but whose decisions are much slower to be reached 
by virtue of the far wider range of the considerations they have 
to weigh and search for, and whose vision, we must also allow, 
is apt to be dulled and deflected by inescapable but very grave 
egotistical bearings. 

Further than this I cannot go with Mr, Gladstone. Several of 
his representations I cannot recognise as more than partially correct ; 
and I entirely demur to the large practical conclusions which he and 
his supporters draw as being, I consider, but loosely connected with 
their premisses. Even in the admissions I have made above I can 
scarcely conceal from myself that the same facts might have been 
stated in less flattering language, and perhaps less ungrudgingly. 
I might remark that the masses are apt to be led and governed by 
their impulses, even when these take the form-of vehement passions 
rather than of generous or kindly emotions. Nor, while recognising 
to the full the curious sagacity and racy powers of reasoning often 
very skilfully applied, with which numbers among them are 
truly credited by Mr. Harrison, and which, as he justly says, con- 
stitute in themselves a political education far more properly deserving 
of the name than that of the idler ranks who may have passed or 
graduated at Eton or at Oxford, can I recognise, as a general feature 
of the working classes, that freedom from prejudice and power of 
doing justice to the arguments of their superiors in rank, nor that 
facility to welcome instruction and guidance even where they must 
be conscious of their own ignorance and inaptitude, in which 
Mr. Gladstone appears to have so large and generous a faith. The 
Tichborne case, referred to by Lord Arthur, appears to me, in spite 
of the sarcasm of Mr. F. Harrison, to be singularly significant. The 
‘Claimant’ was upheld, followed, admired, and stuck to with strange 
enthusiasm by the masses, and not by those of London only. His 
advocate, with even less rationality, was almost more noisily applauded. 
Note, too, the analysis, which can scarcely be questioned, of the 
‘Claimant’s’ worshippers among the crowd. Half of them gave the 
measure of their reasoning capacity by retaining their belief and 
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their adherence in defiance of the crushing demolition of his case by 
the Lord Chief Justice ; the other half, who probably never believed 
in the justice of his claims at all, were his loyal adherents to the 
end, and would have given him a verdict without turning in the 
jury box (while by implication avowing its inequity), because 
cordially admiring ‘the pluck of a butcher's son for standing up 
with such gallantry against a baronet.’ 

Nor, again, can I observe that the working classes have of late 
shown much of the readiness to be guided by the advice and argu- 
ments even of their own admitted friends and recognised leaders, on 
questions relating to their own interests and where they might be 
expected to be acquainted with the facts of the case and to be com- 
petent to form a sagacious judgment. I do not refer to instances, 
too many and surprising enough, alas! where Trades’ Union chiefs 
have taken up the shallowest doctrines and the most untenable 
positions. I speak of the many occasions of disputes about wages 
which have occurred during the last two disastrous years, when the 
choice of the men lay between work on the masters’ terms or no 
work at all; when the leaders, who saw this, counselled submission, 
but the men, who could scarcely deny the truth, found the truth 
too unwelcome to be candidly recognised ; nay more, when meetings 
were held to which most of the attendants went with the intention 
of accepting the inevitable and closing with the offered rates, but 
when this wholesome temper was entirely turned aside and changed 
into bitterness by the firebrand speech of some reckless agitator, and 
a prolongation of the strike was carried by an overpowering vote. 
And this observation reminds us of another danger which reflective 
public men should be the last to ignore or undervalue—the peculiar 
proneness, namely, of popular assemblies to be swayed by oratory 
rather than by reasoning and knowledge: a proneness to which they 
are liable just in proportion as they are popular (i.e. composed of 
the excitable and uncultivated masses)—just in proportion, one might 
possibly add, as the sentiments involved and appealed to are generous 
and sympathetic.' Susceptibility to eloquence is the notorious 
danger of liberal constitutions and democratic assemblies, perhaps 


1 It may perhaps be not quite safe to appeal to the sentiments of the masses 
during the phase of popular excitement through which we are now passing ; but it 
is questionable whether the majority of the people—of those whom we may speak of 
as the unpropertied classes—is not to be ranged on that which Mr. Gladstone has taken 
such effective pains to persuade us is the wrong and the unrighteousside. ‘Society,’ 
we know—the idler and military ranks, the ‘upper ten thousand,’ &c.—incline 
mainly and passionately to the Turkish side ; the middle, the intellectual, the com- 
mercial classes, are chiefly Russian, or at least hostile to the Porte ; but is it not the 
case, especially in the metropolis, that far the larger portion of those below them, in 
spite of Bulgarian atrocities, in disregard of Mr. Gladstone’s campaign, are still the 
vehement backers of the most recklessly warlike and Chauvinist minister we have had 
for long, in his policy of involving us in hostilities for the maintenance of about the 
worst government with which we have ever been mixed up? 
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we might say their besetting sin; and eloquence is mightier far 
when championing passionate emotion than when pleading the cause 
of sober wisdom ; mightier, too—and this is a matter for grave con- 
sideration—when giving utterance to the awakened animosities and 
prejudices of the hour than when anxiously forecasting graver and 
remoter but no less certain issues. 

‘This is no discussion about a Reform Bill,’ says Mr. Harrison, 
‘nor are we settling the respective claims of popular or oligarchic 
government.’ I beg to remind him that the discussion grew out of 
the proposal for a new Reform Bill, and the special proposition we are 
criticising, its soundness or unsoundness, directly involves the justice 
of those claims. Mr. Gladstone’s entire argument implies this; so 
does Mr. Hutton’s skilful and ingenious historical retrospect of the 
last seventy years. The very proposition itself appears to have been 
announced in so broad a form distinctly in order to cover and to 
justify a large modification of our Parliamentary institutions in a 
popular direction, and to discredit oligarchical pretensions. Both 
interlocutors argue that the experience of the Past may be taken us a 
guarantee against the foreseen or fancied perils of the Future—that, 
because our previous extensions of the franchise have brought us no 
evils, but, on the contrary, good, therefore we may venture without 
anxiety—nay, with sanguine confidence—on an extension yet wider 
and more sweeping. 

The plea appears to me to break down, or rather to be inexact 
and inapplicable ; and the immense reliance on it shown by two men 
so unusually trained in political experience and conversant with 
political philosophy may almost be characterised as startling. I 
demur to the conclusions drawn from Mr. Hutton’s appeal to the 
experiments of the last sixty years, confidently as it is made, because 
those experiments do not embrace any, properly speaking, popular, 
or perhaps I ought to say populace, electorates; and I object to 
Mr. Gladstone’s apparent hopes from the newest and rashest extension 
of the franchise, because it has not yet really and fully come into 
operation, and for another reason which I shall come to presently. 
To exact ‘reasoners the Past offers no safe augury for the Future. 
The analogy being far too partial and imperfect. 

We have seen several Reform Bills framed on different lines and 
directed to different issues—essentially and fundamentally different. 
The original plan, the great and beneficent one, was designed to 
correct certain flagrant abuses and anomalies in our representation, 
and to supply certain still more undeniable omissions and defects. 
It was framed (to speak broadly) with the object of embracing 
within the electoral pale as many as might be of the qualified classes 
—i.e. of those possessing property of whatever sort, and education of 
suitable degree: in a word, that enormous proportion of our popu- 
lation whose claims were universally allowed to be, as a rule, at least 
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equal to the average of those already endowed with the suffrage, and 
in many cases far superior. So far was that Act from giving votes 
to the working classes properly so called—those who might be broadly 
described as habitually uneducated and living mainly or exclusively 
on wages—that it distinctly recognised their then unfitness—I would 
rather say unripeness—by ultimately disfranchising all of this de- 
scription who at that period were on the electoral register, namely, 
freemen and scot-and-lot voters. The two subsequent measures 
brought forward by Liberal Governments were, if I remember rightly, 
framed on the same general lines, but with lower suffrage qualifica- 
tions, as justified by the progress of the times. 

The two last Reform Bills—the Tory measure of 1867, conferring 
the franchise on the householders in boroughs, and the Liberal 
measure proposing to extend the same privilege to the county 
population—were entirely different, not to say alien, in their prin- 
ciple, their object, and their bearings. They admitted to the elec- 
toral register en masse, originally all ratepayers, finally all house- 
holders and lodgers even who preferred their claim. They were 
designed to enfranchise virtually nearly the whole class of operatives 
in towns and labourers in rural districts, with no reference to either 
property or education. The great distinction then between the two 
sets of measures may be thus stated with substantial accuracy :—The 
Jirst demanded a property qualification for admission to the fran- 
chise ; so far from lowering, it practically raised the educational 
standard of the electoral body, and, while enormously enlarging and 
liberalising the basis of the Parliamentary Register, it did not enable 
the new voters to outnumber and to swamp the old ones. The second 
pretty nearly reversed these features; made a vast stride in the 
direction of manhood suffrage by requiring a merely residential in 
place of a property qualification; conferred the franchise wholesale 
on the millions who live on weekly wages ; thus enabling these classes, 
whenever they please, or as soon as their natural leaders or designing 
agitators instruct them in the secret of their strength, to outvote all 
the previous electorate—putting it in their power, that is (for I am 
anxious not to overstate the case), to acquire the command of both 
the administrative and legislative functions, and to direct and con- 
trol both our foreign policy and the amount as well as the incidence 
of our taxation, perhaps the two subjects which can least safely be 
entrusted to their decision. 

These are. the enormous discrepancies between the old Reform 
measures and the new; and yet Mr. Gladstone and Mr Hutton deem 
themselves logical and safe in arguing from the beneficent operation 
of the one to the safety and the desirableness of the other; and our 
Liberals would proceed with the ceur léger of Emile Ollivier to confer 
a gift which is not needed, which cannot be resumed, and which may 
be so fatally abused. 
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But is Mr. Gladstone, in sober earnest, as confident about the 
salutary effects of our hitherto reforms on the Parliamentary insti- 
tutions of to-day as his sanguine temperament and his quivering 
popular sympathies have almost persuaded himself? Is he in very 
truth satisfied with the House of Commons such as Reform Bills— 
and especially the last one, the household suffrage of 1867, incom- 
plete and inchoate as it yet is—have made it? Does he think the 
‘People’s Chamber’ of 1878 in all the most essential characteristics so 
indisputable an improvement on that of 1834 that it can be appealed 
to as undeniable proof that all previous extensions of the franchise 
have worked well, and an encouragement to go further and at once 
in the same direction? Certainly his latest writings do not 
indicate that such are the final convictions of the experienced 
politician, who must be anxious to take the most favourable view 
hecan. On the contrary, in many passages he holds, and I think 
justly, language of disappointment, discouragement, and sadness— 
though as yet not of repentance at his own share in the work. And, 
curiously enough, Mr. Lowe, dissenting from him in most points, 
and most of all in tone, coincides with him here and uses phraseology 
almost identical. 

What the general public observes in looking at the representative 
assembly which we owe to the latest Reform Act and the widened 
electorate is probably this :—that the popular judgment, which Mr. 
Gladstone regards as nearly always right, has replaced the most con- 
spicuously pacific minister of our times by the most apparently warlike 
and Chauvinistic, and a premier specially and, as many fear, dan- 
gerously liberal, for a rival whose most rooted notions (as far as it is 
possible to gather them from the aggregate of his utterances) tend, 
like those of his great Imperial prototype, towards personal government 
and the increase of the power of the Crown resting on a democratic 
basis ; that this same popular judgment (so instinctively sound, we are 
assured ) has given to the chief it has enthroned a working majority of 
about 100, which, added to his own singular genius for swaying the 
wills and views of all who come under his influence, promises to render 
him nearly irresistible ; that, expressing itself so largely through the 
publican element in the constituencies, that element—by no means 
the noblest—has naturally been largely considered by the Govern- 

‘ment which owed to it so much; and that the budgets of the Cabinet 
thus chosen bear traces only too manifest of a disposition to pander 
to the interests and the errors of the lower portion of its supporters ; 
—in fine, that neither the financial nor the foreign policy of the House 
of Commons elected by far the most numerous constituency yet known 
is such as we can consider either creditable, wise, or safe; and that, 
neither in courtesy, dignity, or decorum have its manners been 
worthy of the past or models for the future. 

What Mr. Gladstone condemns and dreads in the House of Com- 
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mons he states candidly and with force, though as yet he entirely 
declines ‘to ascribe them to the extension of the suffrage.’ But— 


the evils of our Parliamentary system I regard as great and growing. . . . The 
longer I live the less do I seein the public institutions of any country even a 


tendency to approximate to an ideal standard. 


Yet every year, and everywhere, do they become more democratic. 


Turning to our own, amidst all our vaunted and all our real improvements, [ 
see in some very important respects a sad tendency to decline. It seems to me that, 
as a whole, our level of public principle and public action was at its zenith in the 
twenty years or thereabouts which succeeded the Reform Act of 1832, and that it 
has since perceptibly gone down. I agree with Mr. Lowe that we are in danger of 
engendering both a gerontocracy and a ploutocracy. . . . The two circumstances 
which strike me most forcibly and most painfully are, first, the rapid and constant 
advance of the money power; secondly, the reduction almost to zero of the 
chances of entrance into Parliament for men who have nothing to rely upon but 
their talents and their character—nothing, that is to say, but the two qualities 
which certainly stand before all others in the capacity of rendering service to the 


country. 


The place of the young and highly trained whose absence he deplores 
has, Mr. Gladstone says, 


been taken mainly by men who have been recommended to their constituents by 
the possession of money. . . . The loss has been among those who had the very 
best capacity to serve the country. The gain has accrued to those whose main 
object is to serve themselves. I do not mean in acorrupt sense. It is to serve 
themselves by social advancement. The total exclusion of such men is probably 
not to be desired, but their swollen and swelling numbers are a national calamity. 


It is a calamity with a double edge. 


The excluded, Mr. Gladstone says, are driven mainly to the press, 
which affords them a very much less valuable education. 


It gives them a laborious training in irresponsible, anonymous, pungent 
criticism, in lieu of the manly and noble discipline which a youth spent in Parlia- 
ment imparts. In the light of day, under the eye and judgment of the best, at 
once stimulated and restrained, at once encouraged and abashed, our youth had 
everything to sustain a high sense of political warfare, to develope the better parts 
of a knightly nature, to rebuke the sordid and the base. Invert all these expres 
sions, and we attain a tolerably accurate description of the kind of education which 
our modern arrangements have provided for the most ready, brilliant, and service- 
able of the young men of England in lieu of a seat in Parliament. These are not 
pleasant things to say, but it is perhaps time they should be said. 


The discussion in this Symposium has led me to reperuse Mr. 
Lowe’s testimony to the lowered tone and character of the actual 
House, so strikingly corroborative of Mr. Gladstone’s, though dwelling 


* Nineteenth Century, November 1877, p. 555 et seg. ‘Two new articles, pretty 
closely associated together, have lately been added to the Tory creed, not by a 
general council, but by silent consent—faith in the long purse, and faith in what 
Mr. Bright in one of his many happy phrases dubbed the residuum’ (p. 557). 
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upon different points, and ascribing the degeneracy to its more 
obvious causes. 


No one but the most bigoted partisan will deny that after four Sessions the 
Government is just as strong in the House as it was when it began. This has 
been achieved by consulting the wishes of the House ; that is, by a lavish expendi- 
ture of public money, by a studious deference to all powerful interests, by a dex- 
terous use of committees and commissions to stave off troublesome subjects, by a 
copious use of permissive legislation, and by never carrying or even proposing a 
single measure or broaching a single idea which soars above the level of the dullest 
and most self-satisfied mediocrity. As was said the other day by a gentleman who 
did not appear to be aware that he was passing the most crushing sentence on the 
existing state of things, the duties of the House of Commons now resemble those 
of a municipal council or a board of guardians rather than those which the House 
used to discharge. Most true they do so, but why is it? Not because there are 
no problems in the higher regions of statesmanship unsolved and earnestly craving 
asolution. Four millions of persons in London are left without the powers of self 
government which are granted to most towns with ten thousand inhabitants and 
to many with much less; the government of the counties is left to a number of 
intersecting boards—that is to say, is abandoned toa state of the most hideous con- 
fusion ; the law in all its branches requires revision and codification ; the state of the 
navy is to all thinking persons a subject of the deepest anxiety; and the whole 
question of the higher education requires a complete and searching revision. If it 
be asked, Why do not these things and many others, of which these are only a 
specimen, occupy the attention of Government? the answer, if given candidly, 
would doubtless be, that these things do not pay. They require a great deal of 
trouble and research, they inevitably give much offence to the influential persons 
immediately concerned, and there is no popularity to be got by them. Those who 
elect the House which virtually appoints the Government, care for none of these 
things, and so very naturally none of these things are cared for. Politics, in the higher 
sense of the term, are almost banished from the House of Commons, and no one 
seems to regret their loss.° 


Certainly, whether we attribute the fact to the Irish Home 
Rulers, to a government unable to control or guide its supporters, 
or to the perverted views and passionate temperament of the bulk 
of those supporters, is it too much to say that the least noble- 
minded and the worst-mannered House of Commons we have known 
has been the one chosen by the most popular and broad-based 
electorate that has ever crowded round the hustings or expressed its 
wisdom and judgment at the poll? Nor, I fancy, would Mr. Glad- 
stone at all deny the description, however he might question the 
explanation I suggest. 


MR. LOWE. 


I see no difficulty in Mr. Gladstone’s statement. He is arguing 
in form in favour of household suffrage for the counties, but in sub- 
stance in favour of universal suffrage. He prefers the judgment of 


® Fortnightly Review, Oct. 1877. 
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the lower classes to that of the higher; that is, of those who have 
not the franchise to those who have. He is not alone in his opinion, 
Aristotle in the third book of his Politics announces, though with 
more hesitation, a similar view. These are the words of ‘ the master 


of those who know ’ :— 


That the multitude ought to be more powerful than the best is perhaps true 
. . . for it is possible that the multitude, each of whom is not a good man, when 
gathered together to be better than they, not individually, but taken altogether, as 
dinners where each guest contributes a dish are better than those contributed by a 
single purse, for they being many each has a share of virtue and prudence, and the 
multitude when brought together become as one man with many feet and many 
hands, and having many senses, and so concerning their morals and their intellect. 


Had this dictum proceeded from any one except the author of logie 
himself, I should have said that it was an instance of the fallacy of 
composition, of joining together that which ought to be kept separate; 
but Ido not doubt that the fallacy has its effect, and that many 
people are perhaps unconsciously induced to believe that there is 
something more in the agreement of a number of persons assembled 
together than there is in the opinion of each taken separately. The 
human mind is overwhelmed with great numbers, as it is with the 
phenomena of nature, and is content to cry ‘ Vox populi vox Dei’ in 
deference to numbers, to the opinion of each unit of which it would 
pay no respect whatever. Plato, on the other hand, tells us that the 
greatest of sophists and misleaders are the people of Athens (who 
were at least as clever as the people of England), when they in their 
assembly make the Pnyx and the rocks re-echo to their clamours. 

Putting aside this fallacy, which we cannot help thinking still un- 
consciously influences opinion, the question will amount tothis. Take 
two persons, one from the lower and another from the higher classes, 
and propose to them any political question: which will be likely to 
give you a right answer—the man who has had some kind of educa- 
tion or the man who has not passed beyond a very moderate acquaint- 
ance with reading and writing, probably somewhat the worse for 
wear? Stripped of the attributes of number and power, can any one 
doubt as to the answer? Much may be said for the working classes 
which no one would venture to say of the individual working man 
taken at random, and yet, as I have shown, numbers have nothing 
to do with the question. 

The rationale of the case seems to me extremely simple. It is 
the nature of man to accept readily and approve heartily of that which 
he believes to be for his own interest, and where he has no personal 
interest he is disposed to be acted on by kindly and generous emotions. 
Thus far the lower and upper classes are much alike. But the 
member of the higher class has the means and probably the in- 
clination to make himself acquainted with the real merits of the 
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subject in question. The member of the lower class has not, and is 
liable to be imposed upon by those who have an interest in playing 
on his fears and his passions. Besides all the sources of error to 
which he is liable in common with his more fortunate brother, he is 
liable to many deceptions from which the other is exempt. The 
defects of his education and training oblige him to take most of his 
opinions at second hand, and thus his chance of being right depends 
on the hands into which he may chance to fall. His teacher may be 
as ignorant as himself, or may have reasons of his own for working 
on his passions or his credulity. Was ever paradox so strange as to 
maintain that a man with all the causes of error incident to the wisest, 
and several more peculiarly his own, is less liable to error than they ? 

There being really, as it seems to me, nothing to be said for the 
superiority of the lower classes on abstract grounds, the advocates 
appeal to facts, they pronounce that certain measures were beneficial, 
and they declare that they were approved of and supported by the 
working classes. 

Mr. Hutton admits that the working classes are not to be relied 
on in matters concerning peace or war. His candour does him 
honour, but makes a fatal rent in his argument. For my own part I 
should have been inclined to say that on the whole the conduct of 
the working classes in the present crisis has done them honour, and 
to have better hopes of their conduct with regard to a war by which 
they will be the first to suffer than on many other questions. Mr. 
Hutton says let us appeal to experience. Yes, but what experience ? 
Not the direct experience of the feelings of the lower classes, but the 
differences of opinion which have existed between the peers and the 
commons. Whatever the House of Commons has done is assumed to 
be agreeable to the working classes, what the House of Lords has 
done is assumed to be displeasing to them. With the exception of 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and perhaps in a slight degree of the bill of 
1867, there is not, that I am aware of, the slightest evidence of any 
strong feeling or sympathy for any one of the measures mentioned by 
Mr. Hutton. I think we have a right to require something more 
than the fact that the House of Lords disliked a particuiar bill and 
the House of Commons approved it, before we assert that it excited 
any warm sympathy among the lower classes, or that they either 
knew or cared anything about it. 

In my humble judgment the most beneficial laws which have 
been passed during the fifty years which are now interposed between 
us and the first Reform Bill, have been carried by the moderate 
Liberal party, which it is now the fashion to extinguish as fast as 
possible, without the aid, in any pronounced or tangible shape, of the 
working classes, against the opposition of those who yielded reluctantly 
not to the working classes, but to irresistible conviction forced upon 
the thinking and reading public that the lower classes took very 
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little interest in the matter. The lower classes, as matters are going, 
will ere long be the ruling power in the country. This seems to me 
quite sufficient without the anticipatory flattery of decking them 
with laurels which they never won, and opinions which they never 
held. 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


My estimate of the comparative value of the popular judgment 
in politics has, to use an expression of Milton’s, ‘stumbled some;’ 
and minds in a state of apprehension are apt to magnify the thing 
itself which bas caused their alarm, as well as the consequences which 
they expect to flow from it. But I can hardly regret that some limi- 
tations have been for a moment forgotten, if the result has been to. 
produce a discussion, in which every contributor has thrown new light 
upon the case. It is, perhaps, natural that I should prefer to all 
others the very able papers of Mr. Hutton and Mr. Harrison. To 
these I am indebted for illustration and defence much better than any 
I could myself have supplied; but I will give in few words my view 
of the position, up to which competing, but also converging, efforts 
have brought the general subject. 

It will now be clearly understood, that we are not debating 
whether government ought to be carried on by the people rather 
than by the leisured classes. In this country at least the people 
themselves would be the very first to reject such a proposal, if any 
one could be found to make it. Neither has it been contended that 
their powers of political action are superior to those of the limited 
portions of society, which possess such vast advantages in leisure, 
tradition, wealth, hereditary aptitude, and every kind of opportunity. 
Nor even, as might be hastily inferred from the succinct title of 

-this literary eranos, that ‘the popular judgment in “all kinds of” 
politics is more just than that of the higher orders.’ The people are 
of necessity unfit for the rapid, multifarious action of the administra- 
tive mind; unfurnished with the ready, elastic, and extended, if 
superficial, knowledge which the work of government, in this coun- 
try beyond all others, demands ; destitute of that acquaintance with 
the world, with the minds and tempers of men, with the arts of 
occasion and opportunity, in fact, with the whole doctrine of circum- 
stance, which, lying outside the matter of political plans and propo- 
sitions, nevertheless frequently determines not the policy alone, but 
the duty of propounding them. No people of a magnitude to be 
called a nation has ever, in strictness, governed itself; the utmost 
which appears to be attainable, under the conditions of human life, 
is that it should choose its governors, and that it should on select 
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occasions bear directly on their action. History shows how rarely 
even this point has in any considerable manner been attained. It is 
written in legible characters, and with a pen of iron, on the rock of 
human destiny, that within the domain of practical politics the 
people must in the main be passive. 

It would be well if this were all. But I must make a further 
admission. ‘That teachableness, for which most of the writers in this 
series give them credit, will on some occasions, and in some persons 
on all occasions, degenerate into, or be replaced by, a degree of subser- 
viency. The greatest, apparently, of all the difficulties in establishing 
true popular government is the difficulty—it should, perhaps, be said 
the impossibility—of keeping the national pulse in a state of habitual 
and healthy animation. At certain junctures it may be raised even 
to a feverish heat. But these accesses are in all countries short and 
rare; they come and go like the passing wave. The movement is 
below par an hundred times, for once that it is above. The conditions 
of life bear hard upon the many, but lightly upon the few. To the 
many, politics of an operative quality are in ordinary times an im- 
possibility, in the most favourable times a burden ; but to the few, 
with their wealth and leisure, they are an easy and healthful exercise, 
nay often an entertainment and even a luxury. At unexciting 
seasons, the member of the upper or middle class will usually cleave 
to his party. But I apprehend that the ties of party, as distinct 
from those of sympathy, opinion, and personal confidence in leaders, 
are less felt among the masses than among those in superior circum- 
stances. The present weighs more heavily upon them, and they must 
have as a rule, other circumstances being equal, less energy available 
either for the anticipation of the future or the retention of the past. 
Upon the whole then, in the absence of truly great and stirring sub- 
jects, the working man, or popolano, will very frequently come to the 
poll with his mind in a rather negative state ; and though, setting aside 
the few baser members of the class, he would not entertain the offer of an 
undisguised bribe, there is a disguised and standing bribe, which may ° 
be said commonly to lie in the hands of superiors in station, especially 
if this superiority be combined with any personal contact involving 
mutual interests. So that we cannot be surprised if the mere desire 
to please the employer or the landlord, as such, steps into the vacant or 
lethargic mind, and, for the purpose of directing the vote, stands in- 
stead of the reason of the case. This, it will be observed, is a mode 
of operation quite distinct from legitimate influence, though it is far 
from being the most illegitimate. 

Again, I allow it to be possible that in particular cases the mere 
possession of the suffrage may be a cause of deterioration, and thus of 
relative unfitness, to the possessor. The superiority of the popular 
judgment in politics, so far as it is superior, is, according to my view, 
due mainly to moral causes, to a greater mental integrity, which, 
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again, is greatly owing to the comparative absence of the more subtle 
agencies of temptation. But the working man, whom Fortune does 
not taint, and whom it is nobody’s interest to corrupt, is one thing; 
the working man practised upon, courted, flattered, whether by the 
old-fashioned arts, or by the new-fangled Conservative demagoguism 
now so much in vogue, is another. His little bark will carry no 
great breadth of canvas; and the puff of factitious adulation will 
act upon its equilibrium like a squall. Of course, I do not speak of 
those select men, who, as Mr. Harrison has so well shown, are the homo- 
geneous and sympathising standard-bearers that Nature has elected, 
and stamped with her own indisputable fiat, to guide the working 
community from within its own precinct. I speak of the average man, 
when subject to more than what had thus far been his average danger. 
On the whole, I admit freely that the deductions from the benefit of 
popular suffrage are varied and serious. But what we are now 
contending with is the allegation that it is not a benefit at all, but a 
mischief. 

To point the issue still more exactly, let me say that I decline to 
widen it, as Mr. Lowe would have me, by allowing it to comprehend 
universal suffrage. The Apostle said, ‘Knowing the terrors of the 
Lord, we persuade men ;’ and Mr. Lowe, with perfectly warrantable 
tactics, knowing the terrors of universal suffrage, seeks to persuade 
men thereby. What we want in these papers is conviction, rather 
than persuasion. I therefore put aside universal suffrage, which 
without doubt must include some elements of unimagined horror, 
elements not yet fully developed, because, as far as I know, it differs 
from household suffrage only in the free inclusion of lodgers, whether 
belonging to the family or otherwise. I have never heard of an 
attempt, as yet, to register the sleepers under the dry arches of 
Waterloo Bridge. But let us pass by the subject as one too dreadful 
to contemplate, and be content to deal with the original matter of 
debate—namely, the establishment in the counties of the enfran- 
chising law which, ten years ago, we gave to the towns. 

This being the issue, Mr. Lowe has, in the middle of his short 
paper, stated the argument from his point of view with his usual 
exactness. He says the rationale is extremely simple; and so far I 
agree with him. His main contention is, that the member of the 
lower class is liable to all the sources of error which affect the 
member of the higher class, and with these is ‘liable to many 
deceptions from which the other is exempt.’ He must take most 
of his opinions at second hand, and ‘his chance of being right 
depends on the hands into which he may chance to fall.’ And 
Mr. Lowe thinks it a strange paradox to maintain (as indeed it 
would be if any one did maintain it) that ‘a man with all the 
causes of error incident to the wisest, and several more peculiarly 
his own, is less liable to error than they.’ ‘The wisest, I stop to 
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observe, mean the richest; but the question chiefly at issue is whether 
wealth, together with its accompaniments, is altogether entitled to 
this commanding and conclusive panegyric. 

That the rich have vast advantages, I am among the first to con- 
tend; that the very highest and noblest, because most fully and 
largely developed, specimens of humanity are found among the highest 
classes, I for one believe. But they too have their mob, as well as 
their elect and favoured specimens. I concede, however, to Mr. 
Lowe, without hesitation or reluctance, the superiority of their 
intellectual qualifications; not universally; for in their mob there 
are many exceptions; but asa whole. There remains behind a grave 
inquiry, to which it seems to me that the opponents generally have 
given very insufficient heed. It is whether political judgments 
are formed by means of intellectual qualifications alone. For if there 
be another element, which helps to determine them in all or in 
certain cases, it may then prove that the entrance of that element 
into the case may disturb and overset what, as I freely admit, would 
otherwise be solid and well-poised computations. 

Now my stand has been taken on a basis of fact, which no one 
has attempted to shake. I affirm that, so far as we know the facts, 
and with a possible exception or two, the popular judgment on the 
great achievements of the last half-century, which have made our age 
(so far) a praise among the ages, has been more just and true than that 
of the majority of the higher orders. Mr. Lowe alleges that these have 
been the trophies of ‘ moderate’ Liberalism. Sometimes: but this is 
not true (for example) of the first Reform Act, nor of Negro Emancipa- 
tion, nor of Corn Law Repeal, nor of cheap postage, nor of relief of 
the press from taxes, nor of the further extension of the franchise, 
nor of the Abolition of Church Rates, nor of Irish disestablishment, 
nor of the Irish Land Act : not to mention that moderate Liberalism, 
except on the occasions when it recalcitrates, is as much eschewed by 
the Tories as immoderate. So that my proposition stands. Can 
Mr. Lowe fail to perceive how telling, how grave a fact this is, if it 
be a fact at all? It is surely one broad enough to sustain the super- 
structure I have laid upon it, which is simply this: that now, when 
we have enfranchised one full half of this class, which felt and judged 
on the greatest matters so much more soundly than we did, and that 
half the more questionable of the two, it will not be well to withhold 
the corresponding boon, demanded by equality, by growing intelli- 
gence, and by unquestioned docility, from the other moiety. Indeed, 
until this great basis of fact, on which we stand, can be shaken, it 
appears to me that we might be warranted in declining to adduce 
argument on details, and might simply ask our opponents to present 
their proof that the working population, who, to say the very least, 
have not opposed the good and great measures that have been so 
uniformly resisted by the majority of the higher class, ought by 
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rights to be shut out from the franchise which that higher class 
enjoys. 

I have indicated that it is on the whole in the moral sphere that 
we are to look for the causes of a superiority, which is within its own 
limits undeniable. Moral elements of character are as true, and often 
as powerful, a factor, in framing judgments upon matters of human 
interest and action, as intellectual forces. But there is another 
element in the question, not less vital: the character of the sur- 
roundings, the contiguous objects of attraction and repulsion, the 
beguiling and tempting agencies, in the midst of which we live. 
Those, who have but a sufficiency for life, set a less value perhaps upon 
it, and certainly upon its incidental advantages, than those who live 
in the midst of superfluities varying from a few to a multitude 
almost numberless. These superfluities are like the threads that 
bound down Gulliver to the soil; and they form habits of mind, 
which pass into our fixed mental and moral constitution, and cease to 
be objects of distinct consciousness. If it be true that wealth and ease 
bring with them, in a majority of cases, an increased growth in the 
hardening crust of egotism and selfishness, the deduction thereby 
‘made from the capacity of right judgment in large and most im- 
portant questions, may be greater than the addition which leisure, 
money, and opportunity have allowed. I touch here upon deep mines 
of truth, never yet explored, nor within the power of human intelligence 
to explore fully, though we are taught to believe in an Eye that has 
observed, and a Mind that has accurately registered, the whole. 
Even in the present twilight of our practical and moral know- 
ledge, we may perceive, by every form of instance, how often the 
wisdom of love, goodness, and simplicity wins, even in the races 
of this world, against the wisdom of crafty and astute self- 
seeking. Even more is this true in the fields of open thought, than 
in the direct and sharp competitions of life. In questions to which 
his budding knowledge reaches, even the child has often a more serene 
and effective sense of justice than a grown min; anda partial analogy 
obtains between the relations of age and those of class. History 
affords, I think, a grand and powerful illustration of the argument 
in the case of the acceptance of Christianity; which acceptance will 
be admitted, I presume, to have been a great advance upon the road 
of truth and of human welfare. Was it the wealthy and the learned 
who, with their vast advantages, and their supposed exemption from 
special sources of error, outstripped their humbler fellow-creatures in 
bowing their heads to the authority of the Gospel? Did Scribes and 
Pharisees, or did shepherds and fishermen, yield the first, most, and 
readiest converts to the Saviour and the company of His apostles ? 
It was not an arbitrary act, for there is no such act, of the Almighty, 
which ‘hid these things from the wise and prudent, and revealed 
them unto babes.’ The whole code of our Saviour’s teaching on the 
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condition of rich and poor with reference to the acceptance of moral 
truth is not the rhetoric of an enthusiast, nor the straitened philo- 
sophy of a local notable, who mistook the accidents of one time 
and place for principles of universal knowledge. They were the 
utterances of the wisdom that 


Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 


There was not, be it observed, any denial of the intellectual superiority 
which, upon the whole or in the majority of cases, attends upon 
wealth and leisure. But that curtain was lifted, which, woven by 
self-love, hides from us many unpalatable truths. As the barbarian, 
with his undeveloped organs, sees and hears at distances which the 
senses of the cultured state cannot overpass, and yet is utterly 
deficient as to fine details of sound and colour, even so it seems that, 
in judging of the great questions of policy which appeal to the primal 
truths and laws of our nature, those classes may excel who, if they 
lack the opportunities, yet escape the subtle perils, of the wealthy state. 
True they receive much of their instruction from persons of the classes 
above them, from the ‘ minority of the minority ;’ but this in no way 
mends the argument on behalf of the majority of the minority, who 
habitually reject, as it passes by their doors, that teaching which the 
men of the highways and the hedges as commonly ‘are-eager to 
receive. f ~~. 
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LORD ARTHUR RUSSELL. . J 
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Our editor informs me that it is my duty to sum up the debate 
which I have started, to point out the amount of truth which has 
issued from the alembic of this discussion, and, after the ground has 
been cleared, to find for the result a more precise expression. I have 
received very late the last contributions to the controversy, and very 
little time has been given me carefully to examine their reasoning 
and to sift their contents. 

I believe that the debate has been useful, that the terms have 
been clearly stated, that the reasoning has been worthy of the eminent 
men who honoured me with their criticism, and I take note with 
pleasure of the remarkable agreement which is found in the end 
among those who have joined in this Symposium. Mr. Grant Duff 
predicted that this would be the case when we had stated our terms 
and cleared our ground. 

‘ My stand has been taken on a basis of fact,’ says Mr. Gladstone, 
‘which no_one has ventured to shake.’ The basis of fact being, as it 
results by common agreement from our discussion, that in England, 
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during the last half-century, the popular judgment, with some ex- 
ceptions (for example, religious toleration, the support of the Turkish 
policy and of the financial policy of the present Government, &c.), has 
been more just and true on political questions than that of the higher 
orders. We all reject the opinion of Rousseau that there is an innate 
and instinctive wisdom in the people, and we all agree that the 
multiplication of ignorance does not give wisdom. 

The most valuable contributions, I. think, have been those of 
Mr. Hutton and Mr. Grant Duff. The former has given an 
admirable review of the last sixty years of our political life, with an 
historical proof of the truth of Mr. Gladstone’s assertion as far as 
England is concerned; and the latter has clearly shown why the 
class who constitute what is called ‘ society’ habitually form wrong 
judgments on political questions, from their defective education, 
their idleness, and ‘the hardening crust of selfishness which wealth 
and ease bring with them.’ 

As a politician of the Liberal persuasion, I quite agree with 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Hutton as to the facts of English history 
during the past sixty years. Where I did not agree with Mr. Glad- 
stone was in thinking that we had any disagreeable confession to 
make, and I was anxious to point out that when used as a mode of 
flattering the electoral body, as practised by continental demagogues, 
the depreciation of education was exceedingly mischievous. Whether 
the proposition under examination is as true in the history of France 
and America as it has been shown to be in England, I doubt. When 
Mr. Gladstone says ‘the superiority of the popular judgment in 
politics, so far as it is superior, is, according to my view, due mainly 
to moral causes, to a greater mental integrity, which again is greatly 
owing to the comparative absence of the subtler agencies of temp- 
tation,’ he appears to agree with Montesquieu’s observation : ‘ J’avme 
les paysans ; ils sont trop ignorants pour raisonner de travers. 

‘History,’ Mr. Gladstone remarks, ‘ affords a grand and powerful 
illustration of the argument in the acceptance of Christianity. Was 
it the wealthy and the learned who, with their vast advantages, 
and their supposed exemption from special sources of error, out- 
stripped their humbler fellow-creatures in bowing their heads to the 
authority of the Gospel ?’ 

An inquiry into the causes which facilitated or impeded the spread 
of Christianity in the Roman Empire, opens too vast and difficult a 
subject for examination within the limits of this paper. But I may 
take this opportunity of remarking that among recent writers on the 
origin of Christianity there is a very general agreement: the good 
news that all men were equal before their common Father was wel- 
come to the slaves driven to desperation by their hopeless condition, 
while the new doctrines appeared dangerous, not without reason, to 
the constituted authorities and the owners of property. But I must 
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not be understood to mean that these two powerful causes are suffi- 
cient to explain all the difficulties of the case. 

Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe have, as is perhaps natural, reverted 
to their controversy regarding the expediency of lowering the county 
franchise, which, as Mr. Harrison justly observes, was not the ques- 
tion I proposed originally to sift. 

I wish to point out here a mistake of Mr. F. Harrison’s: he 
thinks (p. 819} that by the cultivated classes I mean the country 


_gentlemen. By the cultivated classes I mean, with Mr. Grant Duff, 


the minority of the minority. We appear all to agree that necessary 
changes are first originated by a small minority, and subsequently 
written and talked into existence, until what was at first only an 
idea becomes a moving force. The great currents, says a recent 
French writer, which change the conditions of society and the rela- 
tions of men, descend originally from those metaphysical heights 
which the multitude ignores or ridicules. But the directing power, 
Mr. Hutton has conclusively shown, by which political leaders effect 
great changes, the leaders themselves can only obtain from the 
masses. 

‘Why the higher classes are so much less sensitive when the 
right chords of sympathy are struck,’ asks Mr. Hutton, ‘I do not 
know. But I am quite sure that so it is.’ A good deal of light, I 
venture to hope, has been thrown by Mr. Grant Duff, Mr. Greg, and 
Mr. Gladstone on this most difficult part of our problem. 

With respect to the second part of the problem I have a suffi- 
ciently good opinion of human nature to believe that men usually 
wish to take the more liberal and generous side, when it has been 
made clear to them, and that the pleasure in evil for its own sake is 
an exception with mankind. Difficulties in the pursuit of justice 
commence when personal sacrifices have to be made. The people 
gathered in meetings and voting resolutions have this advantage, which 
greatly facilitates their task, that they usually order others to be 
just and generous without themselves being conscious of any sacrifice. 
Trades Unions do not admit the advantages of free trade to the com- 
munity, when their own interests are concerned. 

There can be no doubt that, in the great war against the corn 
laws, the fact that the enemy pursued were landlords gave additional 
zest and excitement to the campaign, and that, if the enemy had 
been cotton-spinners, the whole history and conditions of the League 
would have been different. 

The reason why questions of religious toleration form an excep- 
tion is that to the uncultured mind religious toleration seems to be 
indifference to religious truth. Only a man of highly trained intel- 
lect can manage to respect the religious convictions of others without 
detriment to his own, and can admit that others may be as sincere as 
himself. At present most intelligent theologians consider heresy to 
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be only another point of view from which the same truth is seen ; but 
it should not be forgotten that the opinion now generally admitted, 
that error in dogmatic theology is not necessarily a proof of moral 
obliquity, is a very recent conquest of the critical school. 

The Tichborne case has been several times referred to in the 
course of the debate as an example of recent popular delusion. Mr, 
Frederic Harrison says (p. 820): ‘It has been vigorously opposed 
by almost all the working-class leaders, and it was promoted by peers 
and Members of Parliament.’ This opinion does not appear to me 
quite in accordance with the facts, as far as my observation of 
them goes; but Mr. Greg has so thoroughly replied to this point in 
Mr. Harrison’s paper, that I need not dwell on it any further. These, 
as far as I am aware, are the principal points which required being 
briefly noticed in closing this debate. 





